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VICTOR EMMANUEL’S DIFFICULTIES. 
N our last impression we said something of the difficulties which 
surround Victor Emmanuel and his Ministers in their task of 
organising the new kingdom of Italy, as far as those difficulties arose 
from the number of pretenders to the several consolidated thrones. 

In addition to these, however, there will be many obstacles and 
perplexities to encounter from other causes, which should be duly 
borne in mind if we would estimate aright the real position of the 
new Monarch. Both in his home and his foreign policy he is, as it 
were, placed between two fires, so that simplicity or perfect inde- 
pendence of action becomes almost impossible. He can seldom act 
in opposition to the wishes of the Emperor of the French ; a quarrel, 
or even a serious misunderstanding, with whom might place him almost 
at the mercy of the formidable army of Austria—at least for a year or 
twotocome. Yet the policy of that potentate is always too tortuous 
and often too hesitating not to make accommodation to it very 
embarrassing, very irritating, and often (in appearance at least) very 
discreditable. It may well happen, as it has happened before, 
that his aid or connivance can only be purchased at a price which the 
popular feeling of Italy—to say nothing of his own—will not allow 
Victor Emmanuel to pay. In such a case all that is left to him is to 
temporise, to negotiate, and to wait—to ask the friendly offices of 
England, and to be patient till they have produced their desired 
effect. 

Again: it is most essential, and indeed indispensable, for Victor 
Emmanuel so to shape his course as to command at once Italian and 
European sympathy—the approval of the liberal nations and govern- 
ments of the west, as well as the enthusiasm and support of his own 
people. Such a combined sanction is by no means easy to obtain. 
Foreign sympathisers and friendly cabinets will counsel caution and 
patience above all things ; sanguine and excited citizens are natu- 
rally clamorous for action and intolerant of delay. Too early action 
may alienate England and alarm Prussia; too long inaction may 
throw a wet blanket over Italian zeal. Between these dangers and 
these temptations Victor Emmanuel has to steer. The populace and 
the army, with Garibaldi at their head, think the time is already 
come, or close at hand, for appropriating Rome, for assailing the 
Quadrilateral, and for driving the Austrians out of Venetia; and it 
must be confessed that the sufferings and appeals of the Venetians 
render it difficult indeed to speak or to think of indefinite or even 
long postponement of the enterprise. But both the King and Count 
Cavour estimate the magnitude of the undertaking far more highly 
and more truly, and are far better aware of the opposition it would 
meet with from foreign courts. The Emperor of the French, though 
we fully believe he designs shortly to evacuate the Roman territory, 
is in no way disposed to be hurried out of it ; and the English Go- 
vernment, though anxious to persuade Austria to sell Venetia, is 
opposed to a movement which, by complicating an Italian war with 
an Hungarian insurrection, threatens the dissolution of the Austrian 
empire, and the opening of an enormous European question. On 
the one hand, therefore, the King of Italy has to guard against 
offending his powerful allies, and on the other to beware lest, by 
too prudent and too cold a demeanour, he should alienate the affec- 
tions of his subjects, or damp an enthusiasm to which, ere long, he 
inay have to appeal 





which has done so much for him in the past, 
«nd on which he must depend so largely for the completio 
great achievement. 











But perhaps his most serious difficulty remains to be noticed. Not 
only has he many heterogeneous elements to weld together ; not only 
has he, in appointing deputies and arranging administrative details, 
to deal with the jealousies of old divisions, and the exigences of 
expectant placemen ; not only has he to reconcile day by day the 
claims of those who have served him with the interests of those whom 
he has to govern ; not only has he to contend with the suspicions and 
fears of an active and somewhat selfish Republican faction, who are 
prone to believe that the liberation and unification of the Peninsula 
is really their work, and that he has taken the management of it 
out of their hands :—all these are embarrassments which the exercise 
of tact, patience, and justice might enable him gradually to over- 
come. But he has a still more perplexing and insuperable obstacle 
to contend with in the degraded character and almost extinct public 
spirit of his Sicilian and Neapolitan subjects, who constitute nearly 
ten millions out of twenty-six. 
either the demoralized condition of the races which have languished 
so long under the fatal and benumbing rule of the Spanish Bourbons, 


It is not possible to exaggerate 


or the practical difficulty which this condition creates when we are 
called upon to deal with them asa free people. The Sicilians and 
Neapolitans are altogether at a lower point of social elevation and 
capacity than either the Piedmontese, Tuscans, Lombards, Bolognese, 
or even than the Romans ; less competent for self-government, less 
fitted to be free citizens of a constitutional state. They are, in fact, 
as a rule, to speak plainly, not ripe for any political functions what- 
They did not 


The whole work and 


ever—scarcely even for the simplest municipal action, 
strike one blow for their own emancipation, 
the whole fighting were done by the Garibaldians—z.e., by Lombards, 
Genoese, and a few Tuscans and foreigners. The natives did not 
even assist or serve their liberators ; they shouted for them, they 
showered garlands upon them, they swelled their train, but they 
neither tended the sick nor provided for the wounded. They are 
deplorably ignorant, they are wretchedly timid, they are greedy, 
grasping, and selfish, We do not wish to speak harshly of them, for 
it is centuries of oppression that has made them what they are ; but 
in sober truth they neither deserved their freedom nor are qualified 
to use it or defend it. It is only by slow degrees and by long patience 
that they can be trained to the new destiny that is opened before 
them. 

While that training is going on they must be a source of much 
embarrassment to their government and to their more advanced fellow- 
citizens further north. 
They will contribute less than their share of the labour, and will 


They will deserve little, yet will ask much. 


expect far more than their share of the spoil. They will clamour 
They will be the tools of 


every faction, the dupes of every foreign emissary, the prey and the 


against every tax, and for every place. 
cat’s-paws of every disaffected priest. In a word they will give infi- 
nite trouble, and excite infinite disgust. It will be necessary for the 
King’s government to control them with a high hand, to deal with 
them in a peremptory fashion, to disregard all their selfish com- 
plaints, to repress with prompt severity all open sedition and disturb- 
ance, and yet, at the same time, to be strictly just and very long suffer- 
ing. They will need far more supervision, and can be trusted with 
far less free action than the inhabitants of the rest of the Peninsula. 
Till capable and honest public functionaries can be educated out of 
e defective native material, it will be necessary probably, to a great 
nt, to appoint men from other provinces to places of trust and 
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power. The result will, of course, be a vehement outcry and savage 
charges of favouritism and injustice. These must be met, and can 
only be safely met, by stating the plain truth, but at the same time 
adhering to the unavoidable arrangement. Year by year, as associa- 
tion with superior fellow-citizens, and amalgamation in a free state, 
and gradually extended municipal action, shall have produced their 
effect in creating something like public spirit and a conception of 
patriotic duty, the reins may be relaxed, and a more complete system 
of equality introduced. But woe betide the new kingdom if this is 
done too soon ! 

The task, therefore, which lies before Vietor Emmanuel and Count 
Cavour, though as grand as ever fell to mortal lot, is as arduous as 
ever tried human energies: it will be watched with interest, and 
must be judged with a generous indulgence. 


THE CRY FOR COTTON, 

VHE independence of the seven Confederated States that so recently 
seceded from the great American Union, is a fact so complete 

and so irreversible, that the whole world is agreed to respect it. 
Even the remnant of the Union, wounded in its pride, outraged in 
its sentiments of nationality, and naturally indignant at the success 
of a treason so easily and so impudently accomplished, feels itself 
bound to aequiesce in the consummation which it deplores. The 
deed is done, and cannot be undone ; and so strong has this convic- 
tion become in America, that we on this side of the Atlantic may 
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make ourselves quite certain that all the questions that still remain to | 


be settled between the new Confederation and the Government and 
people of the United States, will be amicably arranged. Should the 


event justify the prediction, this bloodless revolution will take its | 


place in history as one of the most memorable in the annals of the 
world. Free institutions will have achieved their most splendid victory 
in a juncture of circumstances and passions that might have proved 
their ruin; and the Northern and Western States of America will 
have earned, by their moderation, a new title to the admiration of 
mankind. 

The Secession does not only interest this country as a question of 
policy and of government, of abolitionism and of slavery, and of the 


_the means and agencies are ready to our hands. 
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them. They would look for new sources of supply in other parts 
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of the world, and cease to rely exclusively upon a friend, who, Without 


any fault of his own, might fail them at their utmost need. 

These dangers have long been familiar to the minds of the fey 
economists and manufacturers who have had leisure and intelligence 
enough to study the subject ; and nine years ago the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce sent out to India a gentleman well qualified 
for the task—the late Mr. Alexander Mackay—to investigate the cir. 
cumstances, social, financial, political, or geographical, which prevented 
the cultivation of the cotton plant in India. Death put an untimely 
end to the labours of the accomplished emissary ; but he investigated 
the subject sufficiently to show that the impediments were not of 
nature’s making, but of man’s permitting, and that with proper inriga- 
tion and good roads for carrying the cotton from the interior to the ports 
of shipment, India might be enabled in a very few years to produce 
half, if not all the cotton we required. The secession of the Souther, 
States has not only revived but greatly increased the interest taken 
in the subject, and statesmen and political economists, as well a; 
merchants and manufacturers, are at length convinced that it will not, 
be wise to depend for the future upon one market, when India, 
Egypt, the West Coast and the interior of Africa, and the northern 
districts of Australia are ready to compete for our custom. The 
climate of all these distant and widely scattered territories is gs 
favourable as that of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama to the 
growth of the plant ; and though India requires roads, and Australia 
requires labour to turn their capabilities to proper account, the roads 
can be easily made in the one and the labour easily supplied to the 
other. If they do not approve of the export duty about to be levied 
by the Southern Confederation the remedy is in their own hands ; and 
in the course of a few years, if the proper means be taken, they may 
have the satisfaction of doubling the world’s production of the much 
needed article, and of proportionately reducing the price. 

The first thing to be done is to make roads in India. Fortunately 
No men make 


_ better roads than soldiers, under the auspices of a military engineer, 


power in free institutions to bear the heaviest strains that may be | 


made upon them ; but as one of the highest commercial and economic 
interest. Cotton is a commodity which we cannot do without; of 
which we require greater quantities year after year, and for our main 
supplies of which we have hitherto looked almost exclusively to the 


States on the banks of the Mississippi and the Alabama rivers ; and | 


that have their sea-board on the Gulf of Mexico. Had there been 


war between the Union and the Confederation, the production of this | 


to us most essential article would, in all probability, have been so 
greatly diminished as to have raised the price to a point that would 
have thrown one-half of the busy mills of Lancashire and Lanarkshire 
out of work, and consigned a million of our population to misery and 
the poor-rate. Happily this result_is not now to be anticipated. 
The same danger would arise if the slave population, who know that 
the secession has taken place on their account, were to rise against 
their masters, and inaugurate a servile war. But the slave-owners are 
forewarned and forearmed, and though such an event is still possible, 
it is in a high degree improbable ; for the slaves, as a body, are a 
docile, cood-humoured, well-fed population, little likely to originate 
a rebellion if left to themselves ; while the knowledge of the possi- 
bility of such a danger will cause them to be so carefully watched, 
that no abolitionist emissaries will have the slightest opportunity 
of operating upon their minds, without incurring the immediate 
vengeance at the hands of that prompt and inexorable judge whose 
} 


al. 


name 1s Lyne 
Provided that there be neither civil nor servile war, the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in the Southern States will go on exactly as it did 
before the Secession. The only circumstance remaining to be con- 
sidered is that the new Government requires a revenue, and that it 
lias devised and can devise no tax likely to be so productive, SO 
easily collected, and so little injurious, as an Export Duty upon the 
great staple which Great Britain requires. It is perhaps not very 
strange that it should have devised this expedient. An export 
duty of an eighth of a penny per pound is not an exorbitant 
tax, and if the manufacturers of England object to pay it, the 
remedy lies in their own hands. And this brings us to the very 
core and gist of the question ; which is, whether it be wise for this 
country to rely upon any one market, however great and convenient 
it may be, for the supply of an article that is affected or likely to be 
affected by so many considerations that are both uncommercial and 
unfinancial! Though war has not arisen, it may arise between 
North and South. Though the slaves are still quiet, they may 
unexpectedly revolt. Though the Southern Confederation may be 
itistied for the prese nt with an export duty of one eighth ofa penny, 
their necessities may compel them, at no distant period, to double 
or | uadruple it, or even to raise it still higher. And what 
would the manufacturers of ngland do then! That which, if they 
were wise, they would do now, before the necessity has come upon 


Inclination are all ready to work together. 
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as was proved not only by General Wade, when he and his men 
opened up the Highlands of Scotland to the civilization that had never 
entered them, but by the great Napoleon in the construction of the 
road over the Simplon. We might go further back, and cite what the 
Romans did for our own island, if the modern examples were not suf- 
ficient for the purpose. We have an immense native Army in India, 
why not employ it in road making? Not only would the military 
roads greatly improve the country, but they would cost next to 
nothing, and, what should recommend the idea to the clear heads of 
Lancashire, they would remove the only formidable impediment to 
the cultivation of cotton throughout the vast interior of Hindostan. 
The climate, the land, the labour, the capital, the incentive, and the 
And that they should be 
all rendered unavailable for want of roads, when there are a hundred 
and fifty thousand soldiers, who could be employed in making then, 
would be indeed a piece of neglect and stupidity, as unpardonable as 
it would be self-punishing. 








THE EVENTS IN WARSAW. 


UROPE may reasonably expect that the emancipator of the 
serfs of Russia, the great philanthropist and far-seeing states- 
man, who has risked the displeasure of his proud and turbulent aristo- 
cracy for the sake of doing justice to his people, will not unite with 
that character that of the oppressor of Poland? If the Emperor 
of Russia can trace great events to their most palpable sources ; if 
he can form a correct judgment upon the object and tendency of the 
deeds that are daily being done in other parts of Europe ; if he can 
take warning by the agitation of Hungary, and the recently acquired, 
though not yet consolidated independence of Ttaly, he will not 
encourage the shedding of innocent blood by his soldiery in the streets 
of Warsaw. The conduct of the Polish nation, of all ranks and 
classes of men, during the last few weeks, proves that the agitation 
is no transient freak of an excited fancy, but the natural consequence 
of a profound sentiment and conviction inscribed in the heart, and 
justified by the reason of the people. Such a feeling is not to be 
trifled with in the present electrical state of the opinion of Europe, 
when there is a man at the head of its finest and most ambitious 
army, who fired the train that gave freedom to Italy, and who can, 
with equal ease, fire another train that shall set, not only Russian, 
but Austrian and Prussian Poland in a blaze. 
These things are written in characters of fire ; plain as the burn- 
ing inscription at Belshazzar’s feast. The partition of Poland was so 
foul a wrong, that no one but the wrong-doers imagined such a deed 


| could be done with impunity, or remain for ever without its avenging 


Nemesis. In every difficulty, in every war, the gaunt spectre of that 
bleeding nation has arisen to disturb the councils or the slumbers 
of the guilty monarchs who inherit the plunder, and are the repre- 
sentatives of the wrong. So lately as 1853, when the late Czar 
Nicholas imagined that he had made an end of Polish nationality for 
ever, it was predicted that the first cannon-shot fired by Russia in 
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an unjust and aggressive war, would infallibly arouse Poland, as well 
as Italy and Hungary, to demand liberty and independence. 


The prediction has been singularly, though not speedily verified. The 
war in the Crimea, prematurely brought to a close without accomplish- 
ing the objects for which it was commenced, led by natural sequence 
to the war by France against Austria for the liberation of Lombardy 
and Venetia, and to the events in Italy, whose contagious example first 
agitated Hungary, and lastly found their way to Poland. Europe has 
become practically so small by the space-narrowing operation of rail- 
roads and electric telegraphs, and so united in sentiment, in spite of 
the differences of language, religion, and manners, by the all-pervading 
influence of the printing-press and the post-office, that the generous 
aspirations of one people invariably excite its neighbours; that 
heroism in one country generates heroism in another ; and that re- 
sistance to wrong in one place begets a similar resistance elsewhere. 
The genealogy of the events of 1861 is as clearly traceable to 
those of 1853-4, as those in their turn were traceable to the revolution 
of 1848; and so down the stream of time to 1830, 1815, and 1789. 


All these revolutions are parts of one design and purpose ; beads 
on the same thread ; fruit on the same tree ; links of the same chain ; 
stones in the same mighty edifice of popular liberty ; and it is not in 
the power of any King or Emperor, however fixed his purpose, or 
numerous his hosts, to prevent the growth and development of the 
Ipea which gave them their existence. 


The Emperor of Russia, with all his armies, cannot permanently keep 
down the newly awakened spirit of the Poles. The Emperor of Austria 
has eaten much dirt ; notably so, when but the other day he endured 
the humiliation of justifying his title to the Hungarian Diet by 
notifying to it the fact that Ferdinand V. had abdicated the throne 
of Hungary in 1849. The Emperor of Russia will have to eat dirt 
also, in a larger heap, if he allow his Generals to slaughter in the 
streets the unarmed citizens of Warsaw who assemble to show their 
faith in the Imperial word, and their mistrust of those who would per- 
vert his intentions, and commit murder on the pretence of keeping 
order. Magnanimity at this crisis would be his highest wisdom. He 
has promised the Poles a certain amount of liberty ; he has recognized 
the national language and the national traditions ; and confessed that 
Poland is not an integral part of the Russian empire, by consenting 
to call himself and to be called, “ Emperor of all the Russias and 
KinG or Potanp.” If he will keep faith with the Poles, he may 
remain King of Poland; but if he make the unhappy catastrophe 
which has occurred the pretext for withdrawing the concessions he 
recently made, he may, like his father, cause “order to reign in 
Warsaw” for a few years longer by the mere presence and incubus 
of an overwhelming army. But he will not be able.to crush the 
spirit and trample out the liberty of the Poles for ever. The issues 
are not in his hands. One word spoken at the Tuileries to the Russian 
Ambassador would do a work that a hundred thousand men could 
not undo. The Emperor of Russia will act wisely if, in the very 
peculiar condition of Europe, he take into consideration the not 
improbable contingency that such a word may be spoken. 








LORD ELGIN. 


EFORE this number meets the eye of the reader, the country 
will have welcomed the return of one of the most eminent 
of her living sons. Having brought his second embassy to China 
to a most successful termination ; having triumphed over the shame- 
less falsehood of the Chinese ministers by his resolute sincerity ; 
over the audacious brutality of their generals, if we may not say 
of their sovereign, by his unflinching courage ; he returns, full of 
honours, to receive the best reward of his labours and anxieties in 
the cordial respect and admiration of his countrymen. One of the 
documents which has arrived with him affords a singular evidence 
of the completeness of his success, being a proclamation issued by 
himself before he quitted Shanghai, in which he announced that he 
had taken possession of a portion of the continent of China, which 
had been formally ceded to him by the Emperor, and in which that 
monarch had for the future “no right or title to exercise any autho- 
rity or control” whatever. Within that Chinese district there is 
how no government but that of the queen of these islands, which, till 
lately, China’s sovereign has treated as a nest of barbarians beneath 
is notice, 

This advantage, together with all their other concessions, was not 
wrung from the haughty ignorance of the Chinese without an exer- 
cise of many great qualities, some being of a kind not usually called 
‘orth in diplomatic negotiations. Not only was our ambassador's 
patience tested by every artifice of evasion and delay, his penetration 
»Y every conceivable form of subtle chicanery and mendacious faith 
essness, but his safety was plotted against by ambuscades, and his 
irmness was tried to the uttermost by something harder to encounter 
am personal peril or suffering, the imminent danger of his own 
“ependents and friends. Few British officers, in any situation, have 
veen exposed to more searching trials; and over them all his noble 
Patriotism, his unshrinking sense of duty to his country and his 
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sovereign, his courage worthy of his kingly ancestor, his deep wisdom, 
and his manly honesty, bore him to a triumphant issue. 

Few conquerors have brought back brighter laurels. Yet, if all 
serve our Queen as honestly as he has served her, it is but for a brief 
space that he will be suffered to enjoy his glory peacefully at home. 
Before he went to the East, his career in Canada had stamped him as 
one gifted with the highest administrative faculties (for Canada then, 
as India now, was but slowly recovering from the ill-feeling engen- 
dered by a defeated attempt at rebellion); and it is long since the 
public voice has unanimously designated him as by far the fittest 
person for the government of India, where Lord Canning’s term of 
office is on the point of expiring. That noble lord, suddenly finding 
himself in a situation of unforeseen and unexampled difficulty, has 
borne himself through it, sometimes wisely, always bravely, and, on 
the whole, with very fair success. But it is no disparagement to him 
to say that his successor will have to encounter more arduous toils 
and more important cares than have ever yet greeted a British gover- 
nor. The finances of a vast country, hitherto sadly mismanaged, are 
to be re-established ; its resources, hitherto sadly neglected, are to be 
developed ; the conciliation of the natives, wisely and well begun by 
Lord Canning, is to be completed ; and all remains of discontent and 
disaffection to be eradicated ; the dangerous disputes between the 
ryots and indigo planters are to be terminated by equitable arrange- 
ments, which it will require a wise head to frame, a firm hand to 
enforce ; our own army, lately put upon a new footing, and parts of 
which have displayed a sullen insubordination, must be carefully 
watched, its tendency to disorder sternly repressed, its loyal feeling 
continuously called forth and cherished. The civil servants and 
councillors of the Government must be looked to with equal vigilance, 
lest the prejudices and fondness for old customs, however vicious in 
some ; lest the inclination to claim novel powers and to encroach on 
the rights of their superiors shown by others, should frustrate the 
well-devised schemes, or emperil the authority of the Supreme 
Government. 

To discharge these varied duties, each arduous enough to task the 
energies of any ordinary mind, the public voice in England wnani- 
mously looks upon Lord Elgin as incomparably the fittest man. The 
feeling is not unshared by a large portion of our countrymen in 
India, though there are some of the civil servants of the old Company, 
naturally eager for the advancement of a comrade, and filled with 
grateful and well-deserved admiration of the great services of Sir 
John Lawrence, have expressed a wish once more to see a Governor- 
General selected from their own ranks. It is true that among the 
illustrious men who, in that high office, founded, and consolidated, 
and enlarged our Indian empire, the greatest of all was trained in the 
civil service of the Company ; but, in spite of the glorious precedent 
of Warren Hastings, for three quarters of a century the rule has been 
to select a person more intimately acquainted with European polities 
than a man can well be who has spent his entire manhood abroad, 
and more closely connected with the Ministry at home. And at the 
present crisis we cannot help thinking that it will be a positive 
advantage for the new Governor-General to be a stranger to India, to 
Indian precedents, to Indian jealousies, to Indian intrigues ; that 
nothing but an entire absence of all previous connection with such 
hindrances to his independent action can secure, we will not say his 
impartial exercise of his unfettered judgment, but that universal 
belief in that impartiality and independence which can alone ensure 
from all classes that undoubting acquiescence in his decisions, and 
that cordial cooperation in his designs, without which the former must 
lose much of their force, the latter their best chance of success. 

But though there is and can be no possible question that among 
our English statesmen no one can be found to fill this most arduous 
and important post comparable to the former Governor of Canada, it 
is no secret that intrigue has been for some time busily at work at 
home to deprive him of that honourable office ; we would rather say 
to deprive India of the great benefit of his services, It is no secret 
that more than one noble lord, thinking more of the emoluments of 
the office than of his own capacity to discharge its duties, and 
probably led by the apparent tranquillity of the country to under 
estimate the vast and varied difficulties which still await the Governor- 
General, has been for some time seeking the post with every means 
of solicitation in his own and his friends’ power, 

To the solicitations and intrigues of this selfish and unworthy 
ambition, we call on Lord Palmerston not to listen for a moment. 
India is a possession of too great an importance, of too tremendous a 
responsibility, to be sacrificed to a job, to be made over as a trial- 


ground for incompetence, or as a plaything for conceit. Under a 


| great governor it will be a great country, prosperous in itself, and the 


| cause of great prosperity to the nation that is its queen. 


Under any 
but a great governor its hopes will be battled, its promise disappointed, 
its fine fortunes wrecked; while the metropolitan kingdom that might 
have looked to it for riches, and power and glory, will find it an 
impoverishing burden, a perplexity, and a disgrace. 

On the Prime Minister’s firmness in this matter the prosperity of 
above a hundred millions of human creatures in India, the credit 
of England, deeply staked in that prosperity, the present and future 
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welfare and renown of both countries greatly depend. Never and 
nowhere has there been more urgent need of the right man in the 
right place. And as he himself is reported to have no doubt who 
that right man is, we call on him to act resolutely on his own con- 
victions, and by so doing to earn the applause of all England, except 
those few whom his decision will personally disappoint, and the 
gratitude of all India, to whom that decision will afford as sure a 
hope of a glorious future as can be founded on human courage, 
human wisdom, and human virtue. 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN FRANCE. 


HE Emperor's Corps Legislatif has turned out a troublesome but 
harmless toy. He has got more than he bargained for. He 
meant its freedom of discussion to be an escape of excessive pressure, 
an amusement to limself, and a nine days’ wonder to the Parisians. 
But certain members of it have gone farther—very much farther— 
than this. Had they done less than they have done, they might have 
inaugurated a young opposition, and been a power. But pro-papal 
Ultramontanes and desperate Legitimists have spoken out with such 
fury, and at such length, that they have awakened in the Emperor a 
scent of a slightly fermenting mischief where all looked quiet, and 
they have ruined themselves by their advocacy of that Papacy which 
the most religious Parisian heartily detests. The friends of the Pope 
and the allies of the Bourbon have overdone the thing. Had they 
attacked the Emperor’s policy without avowing their own, they would 
have created a certain amount of sympathy—at least, they would 
have excited a sensation which is always welcome to Parisian society. 
They chose, however, to indicate their own aspirations—they avowed, 
above all things, their faith in the necessity, expediency, and excel- 
lence of the Pope’s temporal power. They denounced the Imperial 
policy because it did not sufficiently protect the tiara, and because it 
refused to march its troops upon its heretical assailants. They asserted 
the political supremacy of the successor of St. Peter to be the central 
article of their creed, and the only security for Europe. They repre- 
ented the sufferings of Pius LX. as those of a martyr, and eloquently 
they invoked the sympathy and the support of France in behalf of 
Cardinal Antonelli and his master, or rather his puppct. 

What has been the impression produced by all this touching elo- 
quence on the minds and hearts of the sensitive French people? One 
would have expected that a Peter the Hermit, a Walter the Penni- 
less, or a Joan of Are would have started up in every village, and 
offered to head a crusade for expelling the Piedmontese from the 
States of the Church, and rescuing the suffering Prince of the 
Apostles from the clutches of Infidels and heretics. Not a solitary 
sign of anything of the kind has appeared. These fervid Ultramon- 
tane appeals have barely awakened echoes. A nation that has enjoyed 
the episcopal nominees of the Vatican for a thousand years, and 
heard their lessons, and read their lives, and been shrived and 
cliristened and confessed by forty thousand priests for so many cen- 
turies, does not even weep at the rehearsal of so much Roman suffer- 


ing. Not one frequenter of the opera has stayed away ; not a single | . ; ~ 
. Os “ stitution of the Board of Admiralty,’ which, as Sir James Graham states in 


petition has been laid at the Emperor’s feet imploring his iiter- 
vention. 

The truth is, France is pleased with the pantomime but hates the 
dogmas of Ultramontane religion. It would, if it could, throw off 
the incubus to-morrow. It is, however, ignorant of anything better ; 
it cannot live without its existing ecclesiastical opera on Sundays ; 
its wives and daughters must have a religion, and therefore it puts 
up with what it cannot put away. This, however, is plain enough— 
these Ultramontane orators of the Legislative body have, contrary to 
their own designs and desires, precipitated the destruction of the 
Papacy. They have revealed a gratifying result to an experiment the 
Emperor did not wish to try. They have shown him by practical 
proofs, that were he to withdraw his troops from the Eternal City to- 
morrow, and consign the weary old man to the disposal of Count 
Cavour, he might be set down as Pontius Pilate by the Bishop of 
Poictiers, and very likely as Judas Iscariot by his Right Reverend 
Brother of Orleans, but he would have the sympathy, perhaps the 
shouts, of the bourgeoisie of Paris and the people of France. These 
indisereet mouthpieces of the priesthood little expected such an issue. 
Napoleon, too, must be agreeably disappointed. 

His enemy has not written a book. He has done better—he has 
made violent speeches on behalf of the most corrupt and the most 
unpopular corporation upon earth, and instead of tears of sympathy 
he has evoked execrations from the people. There is more than this 
in it. The enemies of the Emperor have placed him in a loftier and 
more impressive attitude. He is now ostensibly the champion of an 
oppressed nationality, the advocate of the removal of Papal chains 
from Roman limbs, the Peter Tell, the Brutus, or the William 
Wallace of the day. What increases the lustre of his position, it has 
not been his own seeking but the gift of his enemies. He is now 
ready to let the Romans have their “ elect,” just as the French have 
theirs. He nay how strike at Rome, and the reverberations will be 
repeated in the provinces of France without exciting a regret outside 
the confession box. He has merely to pronounce a few brilliant 
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complimentary epigrams on the chair of St. Peter, and a devout 
phrase or two on his duties as the eldest son of the Church ; and 
believing the sacred supremacy to be founded on the rock Peter, to 
illustrate his faith in the immunity of his See, and the eternity of its 
duration, by withdrawing the vulgar and uncanonical bayonets of 
France, which a kingdom “ not of this world ” can so easily spare, 
He has illustrated his devotion as a son during a decade. He ma 

now carry out his duties as a Sovereign without compromising hig 
piety as a Christian. ‘Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat” wag 
never so applicable as in the case of the Roman Papacy. It falls g 
suicide. It deserves its doom. Having ruined empires by its wicked 
policy, it has now ruined itself by its blunders, which it thinks with 
Talleyrand are worse than sins. Few feel for its calamities, Very 
few weep overits ruins. Should any be inclined to mourn over its 
fall, let their recollections carry back their sympathies to the prisons 
of Rome, to the dungeons of Naples, to the caves of the Cottian Alps, 
where the bones of innumerable victims are still spread bleaching in 
the rains and suns of heaven, to Smithfield, to the grey moors of Scot- 
land, to innocence betrayed, to plundered homes, and weeping widows, 
in short to its history from the days of Gregory the Great to those of 
Pius the Ninth, and these sympathies will return armed with indig- 
nation, and join the Italians in congratulations that so baleful a cloud 
has been swept off the sunny skies of Italy. Wherever a nation 
takes the Papacy to its bosom it dies down to its roots like the tree 
which the seahawk selects for its nest ; whereas wherever it is flung 
off, freedom, prosperity, and greatness flourish in the basest soil, and 
on the bleakest rocks, like the tannin clothing them with verdure, 
and fruit, and beauty. Let Italy, in the midst of its complications 
and its troubles, comfort her heart with these truths, and strive with 
all her resuscitated energies to consummate that freedom which the 
indiscretion of Ultramontane orators has rendered more certain and 
vastly nearer than at any former period of her history. 








OUR DOCKYARDS. 


Tue voluminous evidence recently published by the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the control and arrangement of Her Majesty's 
Naval yards, not only confirms the ugly rumours which were noised abroad 
concerning prodigal expenditure and paucity of result, but it is impossible 
to read the third portion of the Commissioners’ report relative to the mode 
in which the accounts have been kept, without misgivings of a still graver 
nature, 

In paragraph 18 of the report we find, ‘* As a proof of the inaccuracy of 
the detailed accounts we refer to the report of an investigation into the accounts 
at Woolwich Dockyard. The examiners report that they have discovered 7,906 
errors in the accounts from April 1st to November 30th, 1860, varying in 
amount from 1d, to £490 ;” and subsequently “that a swum from £1,000 to 
£1,200 per annum, for the time of certain workmen, was charged twice from the 
Ist April, 1858.” In fact, to use the words of the Commissioners, that “ the 


system of accounts is elaborate and minute, but its results are not to be relied 


upon for any practical purpose”—which in plain English means that we have 

no certainty that the vast sums we have been voting year by year for our 

dockyards have not been squandered away, if nothing worse has happened. 
The general inefficiency of management is mainly attributed to “ the con- 


his evidence, can “only work well when the head of it makes it as unlike a 


Board as possible.” Against the political and fluctuating character of the 
Board Sir Baldwin Walker speaks very decidedly —“ nothing can be worse in 
my opinion,” and boldly avows that he has witnessed the “ evil effects produced 
to the service by the action of political influence,” in itself pretty strong lan- 
guage for an official, and in direct contradistinction to the barefaced assertion 
made by the Secretary of the Admiralty in the House of Commons a short 
time since, that political influence had ceased in the immaculate Board, of 
which he isa member. Paget and purity, the lion and the lamb, are equally 
poetical ideas. 

In order to render something approximating to efficient control the Com- 


_ missioners suggest “that a Minister for the Navy department should be 


appointed, and should be held entirely responsible for the dockyards,” and 
that the entire system of accounts should be remodelled and consolidated 


- under one roof. 


It is worthy of remark that, at the only yard where the Commissioners 
attempted to estimate the cost per ton of the hulls of men of war, namely, 
at Pembroke, £33 3s. 5d. per ton was the result, and that exclusive of fittings. 
Some one had ventured previously to breathe that ships cost £14 a ton at 
Plymouth, but that was considered almost incredible. 

The last and 53rd paragraph of the report is not the least important. In 
it the Commissioners recommend “ that iron shipbuilding should not be carried 
on in your Majesty's dockyards under the existing system of accounts.” This 


valuable suggestion the Admiralty are ignoring, by at once commencing an 
iron-plated frigate, to be called the “‘ Achilles,” at Chatham. 


Of all the evidence contained in this bulky blue-book, that of the late 
Controller of the Navy, Sir Baldwin Walker, is by far the most important, 
and it bears the stamp of an eminently straightforward mind, which is espe- 


| cially refreshing in this nauseous collection. It is impossible to conclude out 
_ remarks without noticing the cause of the uncompromising hostility enter 


tained by the present Secretary of the Admiralty, Lord Clarence Paget, to 
Sir Baldwin Walker. It will be seen at once by any one who casts his eye 
upon page 3 of the report, where Sir Baldwin Walker alludes to a propose 


| war steamer of Mr. Green’s, of gunboat notoriety, and a quondam associate 


| 


of Lord Clarence’s in the matter of shipbuilding. 

In a letter advocating the proposed hybrid, which necessarily derives weight 
from the double character of a frank and openhearted sailor and an uncom 
promising Admiralty Reformer which belongs to the Noble Lord, the per 
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conal anxiety which he displayed on the subject is scarcely less remarkable 
than the absurdity of the roposition which he wished the Adiiralty to 
adopt. That absurdity Sir Baldwin lays bare in the 3rd and 4th pages of 
the report ; concluding with the words—“I have troubled the Commission 
with this statement, for it would appear the above report gave rise to the 
extraordinary and unfounded charges which have been brought against my 
department, the hostile feeling having first manifested itself shortly after my 
reporting against that ship. ; 

In this may be found the key to the abduction of Sir Baldwin Walker ; he 
yas too honest and uncompromising to be palatable in England, whilst 
yarious further inquiries were pending into “ Affairs at Sea,” and was therefore 
hustled off to the Cape, from whence we devoutly hope the House of Com- 
mons Will have him brought back, as in reconstructing our Naval administra- 
tion generally, he is by far the most valuable authority we can consult, and 
really when we pay £13,000,000 a year for such humiliating results, and the 
French have as good, if not a more efficient marine for £5,000,000, the affair 
js beyond a joke, even though it come from Lord Palmerston. 








THE SECEDING STATES. 


Tue American Federation was fast taking its place amongst the great 
powers of the earth. By the Census of 1860, embracing all the States, it 
contains a population of 31,676,217, a greater number than the coming census 
will, we believe, show in our home dominions. Including all our possessions, 
our empire contains more people than any other, except China. After Great 
3ritain comes Russia, then France, then Austria, and then would have come, 
had they remained together, the United States of America, the sixth largest 
State in point of population of the world. In 1840 they contained 17,063,353, 
and between that period and 1860, the population had increased 86 per cent., 
or nearly four times as fast as our population. Suddenly this great and 
prosperous empire has been split in twain, the Southern Confederation taking 
away from the total 5,054,323 people, and leaving behind 26,621,894. As 
yet only the seven following States have seceded, and we place the amount 
of the population of each State, bond and free, before our readers :— 





PoPULATION, 1860.* 

















Free. Slave. Total. 

DIE Sains cahnccssaiaadies aoe 520,444 435,47: 955,917 
Fl rida has Uap phe Nawosbantarlcaeeess 81,885 63,809 145,694 
GeOrgie ........sseccrssercerernsssseseesces 613,336 467,461 1,082,797 
LOWISIAMG oo... eee ees eee seeeeeeeeseeen ees 354,245 312,186 666,431 
Panna Seaman LOG Ta) PR Fee Roary 407,551 479,607 887,158 
OE: CAUD ecividetskeladdccdacncedets 308,186 407,185 715,371 
COND. lists eel renee Th sbdids 415,999 184,956 600,955 

ee) 2,703,646 2,350,677 5,054,323 








Besides these, however, the following, which remain in the Union, 
are also Slave States :— c 
































PoPULATION, 1860. 
Free. Slave. Total. 

PINE i) sca sitasietitinnaeeiiebabetia natin’ 331,710 | 109,065 440,775 
Delaware a ee et 110,518 1,805 112,353 
EN 54 scdannchinxwunrinrimecannas inn 933,707 225,902 1,159,609 
Maryland a rest Saukette raed cqttactlennendeesin 616,183 85,382 731,565 
Missouri Si cnet teaenanenies ckiierstdewald 1,085,590 115,619 1,201,209 
North a ee oe coe 679,965 328,377 1,008,342 
lennessee pronsavatadpSepe taseeedeabavaes 859,528 287,112 1,146,640 
WHI Siewancgaadchsncestavisialauestes 1,097,373 495,826 1,593,199 

TUNG iad itickbcidawitdie 5,744,604 1,649,088 7,393,692 


There remains in the Union, then, more than half as many slaves as have 
heen carried out of it ; and the total population of the Slave States still in 
the Union is half as much more as the population of the seceding States, 
The total population still remaining in the Union is five times as great as the 
population of the Seceding States. What course the Slave States which have 
hot yet seceded will take is doubtful. Virginia and North Carolina have 
been tested, and have decided against secession. In the Seceding States the 
Slave population is nearly as numerous as the free ; in the non-Seceding 
Slave States it is not one-third as numerous. As the slaves cannot be armed. 
and must be a source of weakness, the power which has broken away from 
the Union, 2,703,646 free, compared to the 24,969,675 free which remains in 
the Union, is in itself insignificant. Moreover, nearly all the inventive skill, 
nearly all the power given by increasing knowledge, the bulk of the shipping, 
tl e bulk of the capital, except as slaves are capital, all belong to the North. 
The South is, in truth, generally largely indebted to the North, and latterly 
its indebtedness has increased considerably. In fact, all the commercial 
confederations of the Southern States, many of which have been proposed 
S ven the last twenty years, originated from a vain desire to shake off 
hee = " e = wey orth. A much more rapid progress in the Free States 
Of ite ne mre & tates is at once the consequence of freedom, and the proof 

its greater efficacy in assuring national prosperity. 
nat othe as a ‘ation of this, that by the census of 1840, the 
ms 6. ong ro : t e Federal States was 17,063,353 ; whereof 2,457,355 
wheel ance =f 1 census of 1860, the total population was 31,676,217, 
ras ‘Hin menos } ee es. In twenty years, therefore, the slave popu- 
canoe increase at the rate of 61 per cent., while the free population has 
deed very nearly at the rate of 90 per cent. All the improvement made 
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strict accuracy of these figures in all details, the superintendent of the census, Mr. 
seven Bags not vouch; and the editor of the American Almanac for 1861, from which we 
‘em, warns the reader that they may hereafter be subject to trifling rectification. 





in the arts in the meantime, and all the progress in knowledge, belong almost 
exclusively to the Free States,and increase the preponderance of the power of 
those remaining united over that of the Seceding States. It is less, therefore, 
the actual power of the seceders which induces the belief that the secession 
will be fatal to the Federation, as one of the great political powers of the 
world, than the mere rupture of the Union which brings to light a pervading 
principle of disintegration. It convinces us that many other sources of dis- 
sension exist, and suggests the apprehension that the great federation will 
resolve into three or four federations, or quarrelling individual states ; or 
even become anarchical like the devastating governments of South America. 

The above figures, showing the existence of slavery in a greater number 
of non-Seceding than in Seceding States, inform us too that the disintegrating 
principle is not, in fact, the difference between slavery and freedom, however 
great be the contradictory influence of these principles over national greatness 
and individual welfare. Both have prevailed in conjunction throvgh fifteen 
of the thirty-three States of which the Federation consists, and with them 
great prosperity has ensued. Opposed as they naturally are, and incapable 
of advancing by one and the same rule, the history of society from its 
beginning to the emancipation of the serfs now going on im Russia, informs 
us that the coexistence of freedom and slavery, or of classes of free and 
bondsmen in a State, is by no means fatal to the preservation of its power, 
or necessarily a source of dissension and disunion. The figures, too, carry a 
conviction with them that it is not ; and it cannot be from a desire in the 
2,703,646 free people in the South to preserve a dominion over 2,350,677 
slaves that they have seceded, for their power and their prosperity must he 
lessened or destroyed in proportion as the secession is successful, and they 
are left to keep their slaves in subjection by their own means. While it 
seems erroneous to apply to the sovereign States of the South the laws and 
the language used in the monarchies of Europe to their subject people, 
calling them traitors, and threatening with punishment; the figures show 
that the secession originates entirely in chew te individual political ambi- 
tion, and can only be characterized as arrogant suicidal folly. By the light 
they cast on the question, we are forced to the conclusien announced by an 
American orator, “that madness rules the hour,” and that nothing more 
destructive than the secession can be found in all the wild proceedings of the 
quarrelling and fighting parties in South America. 

Unfortunately, too, the politicians of the North are not much wiser than 
those of the South. While the figures demonstrate the increase of the 
superior power of the North, and the increasing weakness and d: a. 
of the South—it being a law of nature that he who will make Ins brother a 
slave must be a slave himself—the Congress, in the interest of the North, 
has enacted a tariff, which can only exasperate the South and protract the 
dissensions. If political economy be not utterly worthless it must be as 
injurious to the manufacturers of the North as the Corn-law was to the land- 
lords of England, and is only to be matched for suicidal folly by the 
secession itself. Finally we are brought by these figures and these facts to 
the conclusion that the Federal Government, the latest and most renownect 
emanation of the political wisdom which manufactures constitutions for 
society has utterly failed to teach the Americans common sense, and has 
falsified all the hopes encouraged by it of the advocates of political freedom. 
Derided in Europe for its corrupt, quarrelling, and degrading tendencies ; 
but tolerated or even honoured on account of the prosperity enjoyed under 
it by all the States, and the sense of political power it was the means of 
generating in its own people and in foreign countries, it has now lost from 
the mere act of secession the only recommendation it possessed to the con- 
fidence of mankind. In the present political anarchy, when rulers and sub- 
jects are everywhere without a trustworthy guide, the failure of the Federal 
Government of the United States, on which so many hopes were fixed to 
secure the union and welfare of the Confederacy, must be classed as one of 
the most important and lamentable events of the whole political series. 


FORESHADOWINGS OF THE CENSUS. 

Tue Census of 1851 was taken on the night of March 30th, and the Report 
of the Registrar-General to the Home Secretary, with several of the returns, 
vas not made till July 2Zist, L&52. The last of the tables was not ] ublished 
till 1854. But on June 17th, 1851, a summary of the returns was published. 
We may now expect, therefore, as the enumeration was made eight days later 
this year, very successfully, it is said—and we must give the Registrar’s 
officers credit for increased skill—to obtain a knowledge of the results of the 
present enumeration about the 10th of June. Before the Parliament was 
prorogued in 1851, which took place in the beginning of August, a tolerably 
correct summary of the whole returns for Great Britain, subject afterwards to 
some corrections of detail, was laid before it. By the end of July the public 
will probably know with accuracy the number of our people, and something 
of their occupation, and their increase or decrease in particular places an: 
employments on the night of April 7th. To wait till then for the accurate 
information will not require a great exercise of patience ; and in the mean- 
time we may venture to mention a few facts which may help the reader to 

guess approximatively what that information will be. a 
In quarterly and annual returns the Registrar-General publishes accounts 
of the births, deaths, and marriages in England and Wales, and simila 
accounts are published of Scotland ; they contain an estimate of the popula- 
tion of these parts of the empire at the middle of every year. For 1560, the 
number of people in England and Wales was put down at 19,994,000, and as 
the population had increased in that year by 260,930 souls, we may roughly 
estimate the population for this part of the empire, on the 7th of April, 
1861, at 20,200,000, In like manner the population of Scotland was, in 
the summer of 1859, estimated at 3,123,174 ; and as it was increasing at the 
rate of 33,304 souls in a year, we may estimate its amount on the 7th of 
April, 1861, at 3,170,000. We have no such data for estimating the popula- 
tion of Ireland ; but, according to the Census of 1551, it was 6,661,530. We 
have no reason to suppose that it has since again suffered a calamitous 
diminution such as it suffered in the decennial period prior to 1551, when 
1 513,294 persons had disappeared from the land. . On the contrary, in the 
present decennial period, the population is belie ved to hav e increased. 
Assuming it, therefore, to be now 7,000,000, we shall have, as the probable 
amount of our population on the night of April 7, 1861, 30,360,000, It is 
worth while to place this approximative estimate before our readers because 
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the actual enumeration. when it is published, will enable them to judge of the — 
accuracy of the weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annual returns of the Regis- | 


trar-General, from which these figures are copied. Should the results of the 
Census correspond closely with the periodical returns, we may acquire such 
confidence in them as will hereafter enable us to dispense with an enumera- 
tion, which, to many persons, is very objectionable. 

In the previous decennial period, 1541—1851, the population of Great 


Britain increased by 2,305,151, or 12 per cent. ; now the increase will be, as | 


estimated, 2,224,000, which, not including the islands in the British seas, is 
probably a little below the amount. Taking the increase at only the number 
stated, it will be 105 per cent. Should this only be realized, it will be a 
lower rate of increase than in any other decennial period since 1801. Of 
course this reckoning does not include emigrants, who may have been numerous. 

In the ten years now ended, owing to the atiraction of the gold found in the 
Australian colonies, the great railway and other works carried on in the United 
States, into which, between 1550 and 1860, nearly 3,000,000 people entered 
from Europe, the emigration from England has been not less on the average 
than 200,000 a year, making the total emigration in the period of 2,000,000 
souls. We have also had the Russian war and the Indian mutiny, both of 
which, to some slight extent, have acted as a drain on our population. Not- 
withstanding the evideaces around us, therefore, of rapid increase, especially 
in and about our towns, it seems probable that the increase in Great Britain 
may not have been so great as in some of the previous decennial periods of the 
century. 

It must, at the same time, be remembered, that within the period we have 
enjoyed a great extension of commercial freedom, and our trade, taking the 
ies of the exports as an index to the whole, has increased from £74,448,722 


in 1851, to £135,542,317 in 1560, or upwards of 52 percent. The import | 


of cotton increased from 757,379,749 lbs. in 1851, to 1,390,938,652 Ibs. in 
1860, or 54 per cent. ; and of wool, from 83,311,975 Ibs. to 145,501,651 Ibs. 
In the interval, therefore, a much greeter increase of our manufacturing than 
of our total population has taken place, and we may calculate, with great 
certainty, that, in this decennial period, as in every previous one since the 


beginning of the century, the inhabitants of our towns, including all the new | 


artists, such as photographers, who have risen amongst us, have increased 
much more rapidly than those of the country. This is one of the important 
circumstances which undoubtedly the Census will confirm, and show us the 
actual proportions which the inhabitants of town and country bear to each 
other. 

In England, since we began to keep accurate accounts, this more rapid 
‘tm gone of a town and manufacturing than an agricultural population, has 
een continuous. A similar progress has taken place in Germany, and it is 
well ascertained that most of the disorders and much of the misery of France 
has been occasioned by social and political causes, which have induced the 
population to cling to the land, and have impeded what is now ascertained 
to be the natural and inevitable course of society, the gradual growth of 
other industries and other forms of life, besides that of cultivating the soil. 

The same law holds good in the United States. The growth in the Northern 
and Eastern States of a skilful manufacturing town and mercantile popula- 
tion abounding comparatively in wealth, and the means of creating it, causes 
and continually increases their relative social and political superiority over 
the mere land and cotton cultivators of the South, which has now provoked 
secession. Rather disguised than displayed by much ardent writing about 
slavery, the present contest there is, in the main, a continuation of the con- 
test between country and town interests which prevailed here till the corn 
laws were repealed, and of which we continually witness trivial and foolish 
revivals. A knowledge of this law, which is necessary to social welfare, fully 
confirmed by the present returns, will be one of the great advantages of the 
Census. 

We have no other periodical returns of the relative increase of the manu- 
facturing and agricultural population than what are supplied by the regis- 
tration of births, deaths, and marriages in the different districts, and they 
justify the expectation that the bulk of the expected increase in the period 
will be of population sustained by other industry than cultivating the soil. 
Thus we find in the periodical returns such remarks as these :—‘ The increase 
of marriages has been greatest in Cheshire, in Lancashire, and in London, 
and generally in the manufacturing districts, but an increase is observable in 
every division except the eastern counties, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk,” 
chiefly agricultural. In another return we are told the increase of marriages, 
great generally, “was most striking in London and Lancashire.” It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether the actual rural population have increased at all 
since 185] ; but there can be no doubt whatever that the town population 
has increased very much. In the number of seamen employed in our mer- 
cantile marine we have an indication of the increase in the manufacturing 
— The number was 141,937 in 1851, and 172,506 in 1859 (the 
atest return in our possession); the increase, therefore, in eight years has 
been 22°5 per cent., or almost double the rate of the estimated increase of the 
total aeneilition 

It is very satisfactory to know that the certain increase of a town popula- 
tion has been accompanied by a great increase in the national resources. The 
revenue for the year ended last month was £71,089,669 ; in 1851 it was 

52,233,000. It has been increased, therefore, at the rate of 36 per cent., 
or three times the estimated increase of the population, and probably con- 
siderably more than the increase in the national wealth. If the Government 
have suffered in reputation, and have lost public respect in this interval, it 
has not been from wanting a large increase of revenue, but rather in conse- 
quence of having it, and using it inconsiderately and improperly. 











AFRICA AND MR. ROBERT JAMIESON. 

A QvizT unostentatious philanthropist has recently passed away. It is no 
doubt well to chronicle those who stir the wide world by their actions and sweep 
through it like the lightning with the thunder echoing at its heels. But it be- 
comes a sacred duty not to omit to notice those who do good in secret and blush 
to find it fame, who care more for the depth and force of the relieving impression 
they make on human suffering than for the éclat or shouts of the world. Mr. 
Robert Jamieson holds a high place in the roll of those who, rising above the limits 
and restraints of country and of race, devoted himself to one object, whose suffer- 


—_—-— 


— 





ings were its only plea for notice. On that object he concentrated alike the powers 
of his intellect, the sympathies of his heart, and the resources of his wealth. He 
felt for what none deny or dispute, the oppressed and almost hopeless condition of 
a people whose only national sin was and is the colour of their face. He did not 
think that their physiological features ought to exclude them from the comity of 
nations, from the circle of human love, or render them unworthy of an unwearied 
effort to raise them in the scale of human elevation, and to place them where they 
might have the advantage of at least a fair opportunity. He detected with in. 
tuitive accuracy the only practical way of doing good to the African tribes, He 
believed on mature reflection that the children of Ham could best be benefited 
by organising commercial and mercantile intercourse through the medium of the 
rivers that pour into the Atlantic from the interior of that vast continent, and that 
thus only the natives could be helped to keep themselves with effect and per. 
manency. Twenty years ago Mr. Jamieson fitted out the Ethiope for penetrating 
the African interior, and gave her captain minute and elaborate instructions for 
his guidance. The Ethiope prosecuted her voyage without a single accident, and 
reached places in the interior unvisited by any previous voyager. 

Great success would, in all probability, have more or less crowned his charitable 
and enlightened exertions had not the Government, under the inspiration of 


_ advisers more impulsive than wise, originated the disastrous Niger expedition, 


Its wreck is matter of history, and it is to the credit alike of the genius and the 
unselfish humanity of Mr. Jamieson, that he lent the“local resources of his own 
enterprise in order to rescue from death the victims of that ill-fated expedition— 
merging in the philanthropy of a warm and generous heart the recollection of his 
slighted advice and disregarded predictions of the very disasters which occurred, 
It becomes the press to recognize the services and (sacrifices of one who sought 
his reward only in the good he did, and the blessings he attempted to diffuse— 
who ignored the noise of mere platform philanthropy, and despised the adven. 
titious aid of the newspaper paragraph—reverencing the testimony of conscience 
within as more precious than the plaudits of a world not always as discriminating 
as they are loud. He was a man of one idea, and that emphatically a humane one. 
It was the passion of his soul, and the purpose of his life, and his resolute pursuit 


_ at any expense, and in spite of innumerable discouragements. An ancient Roman 


said he would rather save the life of a single citizen than be master of all the realms 
of Mithridates. Mr. Robert Jamieson, looking at Africa from a nobler stand. 
point, and with a purer vision, felt it more noble to benefit a debased and despised 
race than to amass a fortune, or enrich a family, or found a reputation. He is 
the real benefactor of his age who strives to raise the down-trodden—to break 
the chains of the slave—to dry tears on dark faces as well as on white—on ebony 


' as kindly as on vellum—and to leave the earth better and more beautiful for 


having passed through it. 

The world does not always know its greatest men. Its vulgar eye thinks more 
glorious the gas-lamps in the street than the stars in the sky. It needs glare, 
and show, and equipage, and material splendour. It is deficient in the delicacy 


_ that detects, and appreciates, and admires, deeds of goodness that do not court 


its gaze, and men of large hearts, whose beatings are drowned amid the roar and 
din of the noisy action of the bustling crowds of modern civilization. Terence 
has bequeathed to Christendom a noble sentence—“ Human nihil a me alienum 
puto.” Cicero, the philosopher, diluted it, and left it in a feebler shape—“ Est 
difficilis cura rerum alienarum.” Mr. Robert Jamieson felt all the force of the 
comedian’s aphorism, and felt none of the difficulty the philosopher attributed to 
our feeling an interest in the prosperity of foreigners. All history justifies the 
election of his heart. He has not lived to see Africa reinstated in the sisterhood 
of continents, and her tribes embraced in the brotherhood of mankind. But he 
did see the interest he first expressed deepening into a universal feeling, and the 
discoveries of Dr. Livingstone, and the proposal to supply Manchester from cotton- 
fields in Afriea, and the recent movement in America, pointing to the return of the 
slaves of the South to their ancient and original home—all, as it were, laying 
down the rails which his sagacity indicated as the true and only media of benefi- 
cent and civilizing intercourse with the interior of Africa. In this great con- 
tinent are vast tracts of fertile land waiting for the sower. The cotton plant is 
indigenous, and its cultivation there will very materially depreciate slave labour in 
the Southern States of America. Liberia is daily assuming a more interesting and 
important position. “ Africa for the Africans” is not only a cry, it becomes a 
fact. The “ African Aid Society,” recently organized under the presidency of Lord 
Alfred Churchill, begins to move. Sympathies have been awakened, interests 
stirred, and exertions are now put forth which the benevolent Mr. Jamieson saw 
before he closed his eyes, and committed to others the carrying on and consum- 
mation of that great purpose of humanity which had been implanted in his heart, 


and is the sure and probably not far distant realization of the African race. 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, 10th April. 

Ir not in great things, in small ones at all events, the man who rules 
over this country follows the traditions of his uncle. Napoleon the First 
said that if the “grand Corneille” had lived in his day he would have made 
a Prime Minister of him. Now “ grand Corneilles” are not exactly so easy to 
find, and neither M. Ponsard nor M. Augier can be made to do duty for 
the author of the “Cid.” In a general way, too, the intellect of France has 
refused to bow before the present Bonapartist régime. His Imperial Ma- 
jesty is consequently obliged in the way of “distinguished men” to take 
those he can get instead of choosing for himself. Amongst the few he has 
been able to secure is Le Verrier, the astronomer—a savant who invented a 
planet which turned out unluckily to have been discovered before ! That, 
however, was of comparatively small consequence ; the star passed muster 
quite well among French people who in reality take everything for granted 
in the matter of science, and who, above all, believe whatever the Govern- 
ment tellsthem. Le Verrier was made a Senator, and sits now in the Halls 
of the Luxembourg, speaking or voting only, as the case may be. 
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The other day, however, the savant forgot all his obligations, and voted 
_gainst the Governiuent ! thereby arousing the extremest wrath of the official 
orld ; he voted for the Pope—some scruple of conscience or some desire to 


ally himself to the opposition apparently impelling him to the unlooked-for 


act. He was sent for a few days back (after the publication of the names) 
iy M. de Persigny, and received in the fiercest possible way. 
“Perhaps some echoes of the extraordinary demonstrations which the 
rascible Count permits himself when out of temper may have come to your 
ears in London during his diplomatic stay there ; here they are notorious, 
and of this latest example all Paris is now talking. “ How came you to vote 
for the Pope ?” seems to have been the apostrophe of the angry minister. 
The savant was sorely taken aback, and seems to have blundered consi- 
derably. He is even reported to have stammered out that “really people 
never knew when they were voting with the Government or against it.” This 
ould appear to have incensed his interlocutor still further, and was followed 
by the (now) habitual reproach of the Emperor’s “ past favours repaid with 
‘neratitude ;” but after having exhausted this theme, after having, in the 
fiercest way, repeated, over and over: “the Emperor made you all you are !” 
the unlucky star-gazer is represented as having had the courage to murmur 
something about “ people having a right to vote according to their con- 
victions”! At this the ministerial fury knew no bounds, and the head of 
the Home Office was betrayed into utter forgetfulness of official reserve. 
“Convictions !” he echoed, * but you have no convictions ! You don’t believe 
in the Pope! J never heard of your having any religious belief of any kind ! 
[ don’t believe you have any!” And, losing all command over himself, M. 
Le Verrier’s friends(!) assert that a misguided official hand was actually laid on 
those bright green palm leaves which in splendid silken tracery lie embroidered 
on the collars of academical coats!! There is nothing at all extraordinary 
in such a proceeding on M. de Persigny’s part—it is by no means the first 
time such an event has occurred, but it is the talk of the town, and I suspect 
very ill disposed persons allow themselves to suggest that these are not over 
courtly manners, and some few among them fall to remembering the oft-re- 
peated scandals of this sort that went on at the E/ys¢e, under the“ Presidency,” 
and were publicly stated upon the occasion of several trials. 

Your readers may be interested, perchance, by the following extract of a 
letter from Pesth, written on the day of the opening of the Diet :— 

“ It is impossible to imagine anything farther from our British notions of par- 
liamentary life, as far as mere externals go, but the same constitutional practices 
lie at the bottom of the two. There is a genuine feeling here of the possibility 
of self-government, but, to be sure, how curious is the outward aspect of the 
whole; first, in the highly-decorated chapel of the palace at Buda, a mass is cele- 
brated by a cardinal, at which more drums and trumpets than organ-peals are 
audible. _Magnates in full costume, furred mantles and plumed caps, fill the 
entire body of the little chapel; and magnificent Heiducks, clothed in crimson 
and gold, and snowy furs, and hussar’s boots, guard the approaches of the high 
altar. When mass is over, the whole audience, lords and commons, cardinals, 
priests, Heiducks, and the general public, flow forth in a continuous mighty 
stream, till they are poured into the political ocean of the throne-room. There, 
the political part, too, of the business has to begin, and very interesting it was. 
The Cardinal Primate Archbishop of Gran came first, and was received with 
much applause. The Juder Curir, Count Apponyi (cousin to the Austrian 
ambassador in London), followed next, splendidly attired in the Magyar cos- 
tume, with blue velvet dolman and glittering sabre. He was grected by an 
unanimous shout of ‘ Eljeu!’ which fully equal in power the most formidable 
House of Commons’ cheers. From one end of the great hall to the other there 
was a dense mass of men, who, after declaring till the night before that they would 
not come to Buda because they had resolved to be convoked only in Pesth, had, at 
the last moment, decided upon being rational, and attending a meeting which it was 
for the interests of their own country and the whole empire that they shou!d 
attend. So, there they were at last, and the first Hungarian Parliament for 
twelve years was held. Magnates and deputies, how they crowded in and 
anxiously watched the words that were going to call them officially to the 
exercise of their public duties! In the midst of a deep hush Count Apponyi 
read a speech, every single word of which was fraught with the intensest 
importance to those who listened. In fact, in that speech every single 
point at issue between Austria and Hungary was discussed, but most delicately 
and most advisedly, and, in fact, the men who listened to accepted it, and another 
step towards conciliation has been made. At one o'clock the ceremony was over, 
the superbly attired crowd poured its stream again over gilded chambers and 
marble staircases ; the Cardinal Primate drove away in his state carriage, with 
his six stalwart gray horses and variegated Heiducks ; vehicles of every descrip- 
“ion clattered down the hill of Buda, and over the suspension bridge of Pesth, 
and the broad Danube rolled its waves towards the East in stately sloth and 
majestic disdain of the small doings busy, bustling humanity calls great. 

“An ‘event’ has taken place, nevertheless, and the Buda Parliament of the 6th 
April has, by its attitude, rendered it just a little less easy for Louis Napoleon 
to revolutionize this part of Europe.” 


SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
BY THE SILENT MEMBER. 


DecipEpiy we have given the “cold shoulder” to Parliamentary Reform 
this Session. We have treated it like a poor relation, or an importunate 
creditor, or a rank and file voter a week after a general election. A 
couple of Sessions ago, how polite we were to the working classes! What 
flattering things we said of their intelligence and loyalty! We were so 
thoroughly in earnest, that we—that is, the majority of us—turned out Lord 
Derby's government, because they were not sufficiently in earnest to satisfy 
our high-souled aspirations for Parliamentary Reform. Yes ! out they went. 
ley gave us “ fancy franchises,” “mustard without beef,’ and all the rest of 
; and we were so hungry—had, indeed, such a ravenous appetite for an 
“xtension of the suffrage that none but long-tried and consistent Reformers, 
thoroughly sincere and ardent, would serve our turn. The Whigs came in, 
and we said, “ Now the question will be settled for a quarter of a century.” 
Lord John fairly trembled under his new responsibility. He called for returns 

iuquired into the morals of eight-pound householders, the habits of seven- 


it 


pounders, and the haunts of six-pounders. The working classes came out of 


the ordeal in triumph. An infusion of new blood into the constituencies was 
rTrpe . . 

dteatly needed. Mr. Gladstone pooh-poohed the notion that working men 
could not be safely left to deal with the most intricate questions of finance, 


ry 





and seorned to treat them as heirs whose hands must be tied up for fear they 
should run through the estate. The six-pounder, no doubt, was a respectable 
mechanic. We were not afraid of him. We had all shaken. hands with 
dozens of them on our canvass, and said, “Ah, John! I wish you had a 
vote!” We would turn out a government for the six-pounder—run risks for 
him, abuse each other for him—do everything, in short, but go through 
another general election for him. 

So this Session we have given the six-pounder the “cnt direct,” looked 
another way, and pretended not to see him. The man, although he often 
wears a flannel or fustian jacket, is happily not obtrusive in his habits, is 
busy and reasonably prosperous just now, thinks Mr. Potter a greater man 
than Lord John, and, to do him justice, has not forced himself wpon our 
notice. We hear that his private opinion of us, over his pint and pipe, is, 
that we are a set of most transparent and stupendous humbugs, and our 
own opinion of each other, pro hae vice, does not perhaps greatly differ from that 
of our friend of the flanne! jacket. Still there is one thing _ which we 
are in earnest. We are determined not to have another general election one 
day sooner than it can be helped, and especially determined not to precipitate 
that disagreeable event by passing a Reform Bill either this Session, or (shall 
I say ?) next. 

Mr. C. Mathews, in one of his amusing comedies, makes a morning call, 
finds a diamond necklace on the table, and, being a gentleman of fidgetty 
habits, and much addicted to trying things on, puts the diamonds round his 
own neck. The necklace unluckily drops down somewhere behind his collar, 
and can by no means be recovered. It tickles him, scratches him, makes 
him twitch and wince in the politest company, and pursues its downward 
course until it settles in his boot. He has then but one absorbing desire—to 
borrow a boot-jack and be delivered from his torment. The article is one of 
value, and, in its proper place, of great beauty ; but it is not his. The in- 
genuity with which he gets rid of it and offers excuses for appropriating it 
is more to be admired than the meddlesomeness which led him to lay hands 
on it and fasten it round his own neck. 

On Wednesday this petite comedy was enacted in St. Stephen’s—the part 
of Mr. C. Mathews’ hero being filled by Mr. Baines, M.P. for Leeds. Calling 
on Lord John one morning early this Session, he sees the diamond necklace 
of the £6 franchise lying on the table. He snatches at it, thinks how lovely 
it would look on his own person, and tries it on. A cold, sharp, and un- 
comfortable sensation in the nape of his neck soon proclaims the accident 
that has befallen him. He goes to Leeds, marches up and down, demands 
help. and a boot-jack, and on Wednesday, to his infinite relief, draws off 
his boot in a full House, and is finally relieved from his shining mischief. 
The article was then restored to its proper owners, who are requested to take 
more care of it in future, and not leave it about to be appropriated by every 
inquisitive and dishonest visitor. 

The House met at noon, as usual, on Wednesday. There was some delay 
in getting forty members together—compliment the first to our friend the 
six-pounder. The Conservative benches would have exhibited a total blank 
but for Mr. Adderley on the front bench, the venerable Spooner on the bench 
behind, and two or three men below the gangway. Compliment Number 
Two! The treasury bench was empty. Lord John Russeil came in about 
twenty minutes past twelve, but left again shortly afterwards, and neither he 
nor any other cabinet minister was seen again until just before the division. 
Compliment Number Three to the six-pounder! The Radicals were in some- 
what greater force. They brought in with them rolls and bundles of petitions 
in favour of Mr. Baines’s bill. When you can’t get up an overwhelming 
general petition from a town, prudence dictates that you should get up a 
number of small petitions—say of different wards and different trades, the 
workmen employed in this mill or that establishment. These tactics appeared 
to have been pretty successfully followed, and twenty minutes were taken in 
presenting petitions in favour of the Bill. Mr. Baines had the largest num- 
ber, but Mr. Bright also had a goodly share, offering his ten thousand when 
Baines had his twenty thousand. W. J. Fox, of Oldham, with a long white 
beard and patriarchal aspect, might sit for the portrait of a pasha if some one 
would clap a turban on him. He, too, had his petition from Oldham in favour 
of the bill, presenting it, more is the pity, with a weak voice too plainly 
indicative of the sore illness that has lately brought him nigh death’s door. 
Many of these petitions express the indignation of the subscribers at the 
postponement of reform, and one presented by Mr. right expresses the 
indignation felt by the people of Salford at hearing our Noble Viscount (uote 
Mr. Massey's speech as an excuse for the abandonment of the Reform Bill. 
If parliamentary bets were chronicled like those of Pattersall’s we should 
perhaps see “against Massey’s re-election for Salford, 5 to 1,” “against his 
re-election without opposition, 1,000 to 1.” Little Roebuck, grave and fierce 
in his contempt for the constituency whom he had flouted and _ off but yet 
satisfied, without coming near the question at issue, was In his usual seat 
below the opposition gangway, when he was joined by Horsman. It was 
instructive to see these two M.P.’s who have defied, bearded, and insulted 
their constituencies, taking sweet counsel tovether, like Nym and Bardolph, 
“sworn brothers in filching,” with spirits “ most tall,” to open Stroud and 
Sheffield lke oysters, with sword-like tongues. 

Ina house of exactly forty members, Baines rises to move the second 
reading of his Borough Franchise Bill. His speech is long, exhaustive, 
plausible, and ambitious. He knows that his Bill has about as mu h chance 
of passing this session as Locke King’s. He not only knows this, but knows 
that his audience know it, and further knows that they know that he knows 
it, as the late William Cobbett would have observed. But Against bey itable 
defeat he struggles, with elaborate show of argument. I can't say that the 
debate thus opened became very edifying or interesting. Baines for an hour 
and a half, Vincent Scully to move the postponement ot the bill, Cave to 
move the previous question, did not “ beguile the time, but yet oceupied it 
until near four o'clock. The house had by this time filled. Disraeli and his 
Lic utenants filled the opposition bene h. The cabinet ministers were still 
absent from the treasury bench. Bright was in his place till Leatham rose, 
when fearful of “ derisive cheers” he leaves his seat, knocks his hat over his 
eyes, and seeks the obscurity of a back bench. If you are a minister or 
a leading politician it is not an unmixed pleasure to have a relative in the 
house. Lord Campbell would rather listen to any peer than his son. 

sright’s brother-in-law has caused that worthy man much distress of mind. 
The anxieties of the Liberal member for Birmingham were followed by those 
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of the right Liberal member for Carlisle. It is one thing to bring your nephew 
in at an election, and another thing to hear him speak in the House of Com- 
mons on a ticklish question when he may be supposed to express your senti- 
ments. Nephew Lawson succeeds brother-in-law Leatham, and Graham's 
inscrutable and insouciant smile is exchanged for the pleasant expression worn 
by a man in a dentist's chair. Nephew Lawson did not win much fame by 
his speech in favour of Mr. Baines, yet his speech and his uncle’s vote will 
doubtless satisfy the Carlisle liberals. 

Two speeches were listened to—Sir John Ramsden’s, and Stansfield’s. It 
was known that Sir John had been called over the coals by the West Riding 
tadicals, and when influences and reclamations are at work that peril a man’s 
seat, we always take an interest in observing how he gets out of the scrape. 
Sir John had carefully considered his speech, and there were those who 
thought they discerned in the ink some nitric acid from the inkstand of his 
brother-in-law, Horsman. He expressed a great fear that the Ministers 
were about to stultify themselves by the vote they were going to give ; for 
what else could it be but stultifying themselves, to vote for a bill which they 
had given good reasons for not bringing in themselves, as being inopportune 
and unlikely to pass? The Conservatives cheered Sir John’s hits, and the 


' 


debate for a few moments almost threatened to become interesting. The 


! 


other speech that obtained a hearing was Stansfield’s (Halifax), a Radical of the | 


Bright school, who replied to Ramsden with considerable ability, and 
“ pitched into” Disraeli, in acknowledgment of some compliments paid him 
by the latter on his maiden speech. 

If we listened to Ramsden and Stansfield, it was more than we did to 
Adam Black. I suppose, if I ever have the curiosity to look to his speech in 
the papers, I shall Here what side he took ; but having only heard certain 
inarticulate sounds from the orator, and a continuous cry of “ divide !” 
“ divide !” from the Conservative benches, I could not for the life of me make 
out what the honourable member for Edinburgh was saying. Now and then 
he turned round to get a paper containing figures of some kind from the seat 
on which he had been sitting. This was the signal for a general shout for a 
division like a broadside. The raging storm was partly stilled when he faced 
the House, but it was only the substitution of a feu de joie: for a volley. The 
House was now determined to divide, and give Baines’s bill its coup de grace 
in a single sitting. Of dreary, aimless Reform speeches, and adjournments 
extending over a couple of months, we thank the Lord John we had more 
than enough last Session. Many Conservative country gentlemen were absent 
at Quarter Sessions, and until the afternoon wore on, and it could be seen 
how many had responded to the crack of the whip, it was doubtful whether 
the debate would not be adjourned. The absence of the government from 
the debate, and the favour with which the previous question was regarded by 
many of the Whigs encouraged the Derbyites to demand a division, and 
the danger of an adjourned debate was greatly removed by the silence of the 
Ministerial and Opposition leaders. 

Said I not truly that matters have changed sine 1859, when Parliamentary 
Reform was the battle-field of contending Ministers, and when the working 
classes were the prize for which they contended? The chief feature of any 
Reform Bill, the extension of the borough franchise, is discussed and decided 
without a word from any Minister or any Opposition leader! Lord John was in 
the House when the debate came to an end ; Disraeli was there all the after- 
noon. Yet neither rose. Stranger still than the silence of the Minister or 
the Conservative leader was the silence of Mr. Bright. Some may think this 
silence disrespectful to the topic and to the classes proposed to be enfran- 
chised. It was too remarkable not to convey a suspicion of preconcert and 
arrangement between the Whips. A pretty general desire must have been 
felt to get rid of the Bill there and then by the genteel bowstring of the 
* previous question,” or else Lord John and Disraeli, with “ souls in arms and 
cayer for the fray,” would have rushed into the lists. 

When the “ previous question” is moved, the Speaker puts it thus :— 
* That the question be now put,” so that a Member favourable to the previ- 
ous question votes against it after a most Hibernian fashion. It is obvious 
that those who wish to avoid giving an unpopular vote go into the Lobby 
with the Noes, since they vote in the negative upon the motion “that this 
question be now put.” They do not think it expedient that the question 
shall be now put, and thus the act of the Speaker in demanding the opinion 
of the House upon the measure before it is intercepted and a division is 
avoided. The Whig Ministers, who received great unpopularity in certain 
quarters by declaring that it was inopportune, useless, and inexpedient to 
bring in a Reform Bill this Session, went into the Lobby with the Ayes, 
thereby voting, so far as they could at this stage, for Mr. Baines’s bill. 
Among the Liberals who went into the Lobby of the honourable member for 
Leeds, were Lord J. Russell, Gladstone, Villiers, Cardwell, Roebuck, Sir €, 
Lewis, Sir J. Graham, Cowper, Milner Gibson, Bethell, Bright, E. Ellice, 
senlor, Lord H. Vane, F. Peel, XC. 

The House was crowded. The usual cheer when Mr. Cave took the paper 
from the Clerk was followed by long continued cheers when the numbers 
were announced. 


SG BO TR I so sanctcacandccasiccedeccanntssans 193 
BOR SIP MINE icccitinseantndusaitenciavenasics 245 


The previous question was carried by a majority of 52. Is it uncharitable 
to say that every man of us breathed more” freely when this “ unreal 
mockery,” this ghost of a bill was laid, when the bits of candle were taken 
from the eyes of this Leeds-turnip lantern! We have done with suffrage 
extension in counties and boroughs this Session. But there still remains a 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, or more correctly a bill under that name, 
while the Distribution of Seats Bill will give us a debate, in which the 
w meget will not go round that by private arrangement the vote is to be taken 
su ile ntw. 


STREET TRAMWAYS. 

Ir we are not greatly mistaken, the iron rail, after linking together all 
the chief towns and cities in the kingdom, has at length made a solid lodg- 
ment in the metropolis itself. On Friday week last Mr. Train opened his 
first omnibus tramway on the Bayswater-road, between the Marble Arch 
and Inverness Terrace. It is certainly remarkable that the country which 
invented railroads should be the third to adopt the rail to the traffic of its 
great cities. In America upwards of 700 miles are already opened ; in Paris 
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street rails have also been laid for some time; but it was reserved for a 
ingenious and persevering American gentleman to introduce our own invention 
to our own streets. When things are at their worst, says the old adage, they are 
sure to mend ; and we believe we see in these tramways the remedy for a 
greater part of the confusion which at present obtains in our street traffic 
The whole omnibus and cab interest is of course up in arms. The American< 
have stolen half our roads from us, they exclaim, and by-and-bye they wil) 
have the other half. It is the old story, a new idea is being ventilated 
and very properly its value is being tested by the best of all tests, a public trig)’ 
The experimental line of road contains within itself all the elements calculated 
to thoroughly try the new system—it is a most crowded thoroughfare, of 
medium width, and about the middle of the journey there is an incline 
of a sufficient gradient to test the powers of the breaks to stop the car whilst 
in the act of descending it. A fair field and no favour is all Mr. Train asks 
for : he has selected his ground where the whole town may watch the experj- 
ment tried, which if it succeeds will assuredly banish, sooner or later, the 
barbarous street omnibuses to that limbo to which stage coaches have long 
been consigned. 

Those who have not seen the line at work naturally shake their heads 
and doubt the feasibility of a plan which obstructs the common roads with 
rails, the popular idea of a rail being associated with a railway rail, and 
forthwith the popular imagination creates pictures of carriage wheels torn off 
springs broken, and horses down, all of which calamities it ascribes to rails 
several inches in height traversing the public streets. The answer that the 


system is in operation in all the great American cities, is met by the retort ° 


that it may do very well in streets of an inferior traffic, but that it will never 
do for London. We may remark, en passant, that when objectors confess 
that any new invention will do very well for some one else, but that it wil} 
not suit them, the invention is in a fair way of triumphing; be that as 
it may, however, those who cavil would do well to test the new system b 
travelling upon the line ; we have done so, and we must confess that what- 
ever prejudices we may have had, were completely removed by the trip, 
The car itself is a vast improvement upoa the ordinary ’bus with its utter 
want of ventillation and its confined space, in which the passengers are 
packed like herrings in a barrel. Its size is sufficient to accommodate forty 
inside. The gangway enables passengers to walk to their seats upright, and 
without struggling through a double file of projecting knees possessed by so 
many irritable proprietors, who all view the last comer as an intruder, 
Instead of a step calculated to throw the passenger down on the least moye- 
ment forward of the horses, the new car is entered by what we might term 
stairs, two at each side; we must not use the term back or front, for the 
simple reason that the tramroad cars are made at both ends exactly alike. 
The horses, on completing their journey, instead of wheeling the vehicle round 
again for the return, are shifted, pole and all, to what had been before the tail 
end of the vehicle. The driver, like an ancient charioteer, and the breaksman 
operate from the level of the floor, and there is no special box-seat, as the break 
pulls the horses up much more effectually than the strongest bit acted upon from 
the highest seat could do. The pace is eight miles an hour, and the motion of 
course is far smoother and less noisy than that of an ordinary ’bus. Coming 
down the incline opposite Hyde Park-terrace, in order to test the power of 
the break, to stop the car’s impetus, we asked to be set down, the breaks were 
applied, and the carriage stopped instantly ; it could, we are informed, have 
been stopped equally quickly going down Holborn Hill. If an innocent. 
passenger fresh from the country were to ask the driver of an omnibus to set 
him down whilst descending any of these gradients, he would either be 
laughed at, or be treated to a very savage denial. The break, in short, 
relieves the horses of that tremendous strain upon their haunches, which the 
constant stopping of omnibuses subjects them to. 

But, granted, says the reader, that they are specially applicable for our 
wide suburban roads, the question remains, will trams and railway cars ever 
be able to run in the crowded streets of the city?) Mr. Train would answer, 
yes ; but, practically, he prefers fighting his battle in the suburbs. When 
the elder Stephenson was asked in the House of Commons at what pace his 
newly projected railway would travel, he was politic enough to say, ten miles 
an hour, although he knew it would accomplish thirty. Mr. Train is equally 
wise in his generation, and he knows full well that if his system answers in 
the outskirts of the town, it will most certainly penetrate into the most 
densely crowded parts of the city. The popular idea is that they will suit 
wide roads well enough, but that they are totally inadmissible in narrow 
streets. Now this appears to us to be the very opposite of the truth—the nar- 
rower the street the greater the necessity for keeping line. Indeed, this fact is 
acted upon both at London and Westminster bridges ; in order to prevent 
the direst confusion, vehicles are obliged to go in single file, and on West- 
minster-bridge trams have been adopted. Narrow and crowded streets are 
then, in our opinion, especially adapted for these iron trams. As the cars go 
at a pace which need not detain even Hansom cabs, they will scarcely be 
chargeable with blocking up the way; and the objection which applies to 
common "buses, that they have to stop whilst passengers alight and pay their 
money, scarcely applies to Mr. Train’s cars, as it is quite easy to step from 
the low stair to the ground whilst the car is progressing, and the fare is col- 
lected during the journey, as it is on steamboats. That these trams will 
answer in narrow streets has already been abundantly proved in America. 
The natural features of that country are on such a gigantic scale that we 
fancy the streets also must be wide ; this is a very great error. Broadway, 
New York, is not forty feet wide from curb to curb; Washington-street, 
Boston (the Oxford-street of that city), is not more than twenty-four feet 
wide ; Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, a very leading street, is but twenty-six 
feet wide ; yet in all these streets cars have been traversing on rails for many 
years, and their use is every year extending. The tram, in short, instead of 
being the public nuisance it has been proclaimed to be by the omnibus and 
cab interest, is a positive convenience to every kind of vehicle ; the flange 1s 
only balf an inch high, it can therefore be crossed without injury to springs ; 
indeed, a cab would jolt a vast deal more over an ordinary-sized stone, such 
as the roads are macadamized with, than it would over the slightly-raised 
rail. That cabs and carriages seek rather than avoid the rails, any perso” 
travelling by the cars may see for himself ; in order to save draught, drivers 
are now beginning to run one wheel upon the iron way ; the line is open to 
them free of expense, and all they are asked to do is, to make way for the 
passage of the car ; even this condition is not insisted upon, as the car can 
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be instantly switched off the line, where a collision would otherwise be 
unavoidable. 

But what special advantages, asks the reader, do these tram-cars hold out 

to the public, in return for the liberty they take of demanding an iron way 
of their own? The most obvious answer is, cheapness of conveyance. It 
must be clear to the dullest capacity that if we can at the same time increase 
weight and diminish draught, that the cost of carriage must be economized ; 
the tram in the city does for passenger traffic what the rail did years ago. It is 
calculated that fares will be diminished at least 33 per cent. by the introduc- 
tion of such a system. This means increased facilities for moving the 
very poorest classes. At present the omnibuses are made use of by a section 
only of the middle classes, not exceeding, in this immense city, 40,000 
yersons. The higher and wealthier classes never enter them, because they 
can afford the greater comfort of a cab; the poorer classes cannot afford the 
fares charged, and a considerable number of middle-class persons prefer 
walking to being cabined, cribbed, confined, in the present unwholesome 
‘buses. The whole aspect of things will, however, speedily change with the 
introduction of the light and airy cars, which present the appearance of a 
handsome room, in which every man may sit at his ease without incommoding 
his neighbour. At Birkenhead, where the new system is now firmly esta- 
plished, the property along the main route has risen, according to the state- 
ment of a house-agent, made at the Marylebone Police Court, at least 20 per 
cent., and we may expect the same result along the course of the chief 
metropolitan suburban roads. 

There is another point to be considered in this matter, which principally 
affects the ratepayers,-and that is the saving these street railways will effect 
as regards the repairs of the roads. The Surveyor-General of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners of Roads, who is highly favourable to Mr. Train’s system, 
believes that they will be maintained at a much less cost after the introduc- 
tion of iron trams, and reasonably so, inasmuch as the company working the 
rail will be at the expense of maintaining its own way, whilst their vehicles 
will tend greatly to lighten the trafic upon the macadamized portion of it. 
At present the omnibus traffic cuts up the roads more than all other carriages 
travelling upon them put together; if these public nuisances can be abolished, 
the highway rates will most certainly fall very considerably below what they 
are at present. At present but one line of rail is laid down, consequently 
sidings have to be constructed in order to allow the cars to pass each other, 
and sometimes a little delay takes place in this operation. This incon- 
venience will be entirely obviated by a second line ; if, therefore, the scheme 
as it now works is an improvement upon our omnibus system, the scheme, 
when carried out in its integrity, must be a great success. In order to carry 
out the undertaking thoroughly and finally, an act of Parliament must be 
obtained, and we trust that no more prejudice will stand in the way of the 
passing of such an Act. The Surveyor of Roads is clearly favourable to the 
scheme, and Mr. Train has shown that he not only believes in himself, but in 
his scheme, by depositing £800 in the Bank of England in the name of the 
Commissioners of Roads, in order that the rails may be withdrawn and the 
road restored in case the plan should be pronounced to be a failure. 








THE NEWLY DISCOVERED PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 


OncE about every three months there turns up not a sea-serpent, for the 
public are tired of that, but an announcement that never appears to weary, 
the discovery of an authentic portrait of the great author of England and of. 
the world. The wish to behold a correct likeness of the most stupendous 
genius that ever lived is so natural, that any indication which promises to 
yratify it is eagerly seized upon, makes a sensation for a few weeks, then dies 
away to give place to another hope equally fallacious. And so the ball rolls 
on, with varying bias, never reaching the goal, yet ever giving countenance 
to expectations that a fortunate turn may after all be anticipated. We have 
the slightest possible hopes that any wish of the kind will ever be realized ; 
and those hopes, slender as they were, are dissipated by what we fear may 
now be considered the failure of a discovery which bade the fairest of all to 
turn out the one of all others the most valuable. 

Stratford-on-Avon, in the time of Shakespeare, was one of the dirtiest 
towns in England, with muck-heaps and dunghills before the doors, and, we 
fear, a “villanous compound of bad smells” in every street, not excepting in 
Chapel-street, where the great poet spent the later portion of his lite. ‘The 
(lisastrous fires which occurred in the seventeenth century did not serve to 
mend the matter when the destroyed residences were rebuilt ; and where all 
should have been poetry and romance, reigned supreme dirt and squalor. 
Affairs were not much improved even so late as the time of Garrick, who, in 
the year 1769, advises the inhabitants to “ at least let the streets be cleansed, 
the roads mended, the market-place lighted, so that a town which is the most 
poetical may cease to be known as the most dirty and unsafe in England.” 
Garrick’s advice was taken, and from his day to the present time, a con- 
tinuous system of improvement has set in, until now the town of Stratford- 
on-Avon is really one of the cleanest and most pleasant in the United 
Kingdom. But all this has not been accomplished without much of its 
antique character having been sacrificed, a vast number of its old houses 
ruthlessly destroyed, and what of its antiquity that exists being varnished 
over, so that it is only here and there a little bit of quaintness that remains, 
Which puts us in mind of Shakespeare’s Stratford-on-Avon. 

Even where the old houses have not been destroyed, they have been re- 
tenanted, altered, adapted to modern wants. One solitary exception remains : 
a large house, somewhat modernized on the outside, but containing within 
humerous rooms that not only retain their ancient character, but some in the 
lpper stories filled with what has been supposed to be lumber, and untouched 
for considerably more than a century. This house is the residence of W. O. 
Hunt, Esq., whose family have possessed it for nearly a century and a half, 
laving originally purchased it from the Cloptons, lineal descendants of whom 
Vere contemporary with Shakespeare. On its walls have hung for three 
“eherations pictures of a variety of kinds, some valuable, others presumed to 
be equally worthless. 
‘ian something like an alderman, with huge moustachios, apparently the 
likeness of a successful seller of cheese and bacon, or of any shrewd trades- 
tan of that description. The family of Mr. Hunt had no idea who the 
gentleman was, They did not respect him as an ancestor, and had no regard 








One of these pictures appeared as the portrait of a | 


for his memory in any other capacity. The younger branches of the family 
had, therefore, no scruple at all in making a target of him for pop-guns and 
similar missiles. Since this identical portrait has been discovered to be a 
likeness, or rather an intended representation of the t dramatist, Mr. 
Thomas Hunt has assured us—we are afraid to say with tears in his eyes, 
although we fancied that we observed they glistened in the recital of the 
atrocity—that many and many a time, in his early days, his pea-shooter was 
directed with unerring aim at = William’s eyes. They are certainly none 
the better for the operation; but pictures go through strange vicissitudes, 
equally strange with those encountered by the dust of Alexander. My dear 
Mr. Thomas, do not take the matter too much to heart. At the same time 
that you have not damaged an original portrait of Shakespeare, you have half 
made the fortune of a picture-dealer, by giving him the chance of making one 
discovery in mending two holes. 

The matter really goes from the sublime to the ridiculous. We were 
enjoying the repose of a sofa, after a long day’s work, in the “ Red Horse,” 
Washington Irving’s inn, when was announced an old and respected friend, 
one who knew all about the picture. Fatigue was, of course, instantaneously 
forgotten. ‘‘ My dear friend, welcome to Stratford,” on one side; warm 
greetings on the other. The subject soon ascended to the all-absorbing one 
of Shakespeare. “Oh, we have had a wonderful man in our town! pictures 
worth thousands discovered by wholesale. There was one in the Town 
Hall nobody thought anything of until this gentleman observed it was by 
Godfrey Kneller ; then there was another he found was worth many hundreds, 


and that it was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; then another equally valu- 
able, and now this one of Shakespeare, no doubt painted by Burbage.” What 


could one say to such a galaxy of the wonderful in art? ‘The tattered por- 
trait that had been so often riddled by shot, when spunged, its aounediien 
removed, and the whole brightened up, turned out to be a copy of the cele- 
brated bust, or, as the discoverer thought, the identical picture from which 
the bust was sculptured. We have carefully examined the portrait, and can 
conscientiously assure our readers that, so far from the latter supposition 
being correct, it is a copy made some time in the last century, in a rather 
vulgar style of art, and taken either directly from the bust, or from some 
engraving of that relic, then afterwards coloured. It is a large half-length 
portrait, and gives one the idea, when viewed at a little distance, of its having 
once made the sign of a tavern. That, however, we think is unlikely ; and, 
if we were to hazard a conjecture on the subject, we would rather suggest 
that it was a painting made in some way or other for the use of one of the 
processionists in the Shakespearian jubilee, conducted under the auspices of 
Garrick in the year 1769. 

Be this as it may, so falls to the ground this last and fairest hope of an 
original portrait of Shakespeare being seen by the world. When we look 
back to our numerous disappointments in the same direction, we can hardly 
express surprise at this result. There would appear to be a fatality attending 
the subject. The oldest painting of Shakespeare at present discovered is 
unquestionably that generally known as the Chandos portrait, now the 
property of the nation, the pedigree of which is satisfactorily traceable to 
the time of Charles Il.; but that it is a correct likeness of the poet can 
hardly be sustained by any one who believes in the authenticity of the monu- 
mental effigy. Nevertheless this portrait is one which possesses in its history 
a high degree of interest, it being the original whence Sir Godfrey Kneller 
copied the painting that he presented to the poet Dryden, who accepted it as 
a likeness, and thus in verse addressed the artist,— 

** Shakespeare, thy gift I place before my sight ; 
With awe I ask his blessing ere I write, 


With reverence look on his majestic face, 
Proud to be less, but of his godlike race,” 


But all this only shows that Dryden was contented to receive the portrait 
as a likeness of the great dramatist. This amounts in itself to very little, 
for Dryden of course could never have seen Shakespeare, and the previous 
history of the painting is mere conjecture. It is the old story of “ may.” 
It may have been painted by Burbage, the great tragedian, who certainly 
did take portraits of actors in a somewhat rude but still faithful style. It 
may then have become the property of Joseph Taylor, the original actor of 
Hamlet, who, dying about the year 1653 at the age of seventy, may have 
bequeathed it to Davenant. Now we come to real history. At the death of 
Davenant in 1663, it was bought by Betterton the actor ; and when he died 
one Robert Keck, of the Inner Temple, gave Mrs. Barry, the actress, forty 
guineas forit. From Keck it passed to Nicholl of Southgate, whose only 
daughter married the Marquis of Carnarvon, and so it came into the Stowe 
collection, where it remained until the dispersion of the contents of that 
celebrated mansion a few years ago, when it was purchased by the late Earl 
of Ellesmere for the gallery at Bridgwater House. Lord Ellesmere, after 
retaining it for a short time, liberally presented it to the National Portrait 
Gallery, where it of course remains, and may be fairly considered as one of 
the choicest treasures in the collection. We are far from regarding it asa 
correct likeness of Shakespeare, and believe it rather to be somewhat of a 
fanciful character, partially taken, perhaps, from one of the early prints ; but 
it is the earliest painted portrait of the dramatist known to exist, and it 
will always possess a great interest were it merely in its connection with the 
names of Dryden and Shakespeare. Stevens indeed attempted to throw 
ridicule upon the painting altogether, but he failed in controverting its 
history after the time of Davenant. It was a poor witticism to include 
Mrs. Keck in a sneer, insinuating that the picture would never have been 
considered worth forty guineas had not something more animated than 
canvass been included, though not specified in the bargain. Poor Mrs. Keck 
has quite enough to answer for without being accused of using a little blan- 
dishment in passing off the Chandos portrait. The real defect in the history 
of that painting is the absolute failure of evidence respecting it before the 
time of Davenant. 

The Chandos and the newly-discovered portrait at Stratford-on-Avon are 
the only examples that have pedigrees of any value attached to them. The 
Jansen portrait at Gopsal, so often engraved, has really no Shakespearian 
pedigree at all; but listen to the words of the critics, and we shall soon 
discover one grand criterion of a judgment in these matters,—“ Nothing can 
more distinctly embody our conceptions of Shakespeare.” That is just it. 
People look through their picture galleries, select the most intellectual 
looking head they can find, discover that it is of the Shakespearian period, 
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and, unless there is any memorandum leading to a contrary conclusion, set it 
down for a portrait of the dramatist. ‘“ My good friend, itis all very well to 
laugh and assert that my supposition is imaginary ; but will you have the 
kindness to tell me why it should net be a likeness of Shakespeare? It is a 
likencss of somebody, and, as the ‘divine Vilhams’ was no doubt frequently 
pourtrayed on canvas, why should not this be one of his portraits? Besides, 
only look at it—this is of the Jansen copy——the face is extremely handsome, 
so was Shakespeare's. The forehead is elevated and ample—can the poet's 
have been different! The eyes are clear, mild, and benignant,—I am quite 
sure that Shakespeare’s were so also. The nose is well formed—could the 
author of ‘Twelfth Night’ have had a pug or a crooked one? The mouth 
is closed, and the lips slightly compressed—as becomes the writer of ‘ King 
Lear. ‘The hair recedes from the forehead, as of one who would become bald 

how could it be otherwise on the head of one who had written so much ?/ 
The beard is gracefully disposed, and a very neat laced collar is thrown over a 
dress such as the poet, from is circumstances, his character, and his connections, 
might be supposed to wear. Do not tell me that the costume is a little too 
extravagant for a player, albeit an author. At this very period the players 
in general were censured for being splendidly dressed in silksand satins. In 
short, there is no doubt at all on the subject. As for a pedigree, I tell you I 
don’t care about it, and would sooner have a picture that I feel, from my own 
personal convictions of how the author of ‘Hamlet’ ought to look, to be an 
original, than I would own a dirty little panelled representation of a com- 
paratively insignificant being, even were the latter traceable to the studio of 
the painter who was honoured by a sitting from Shakespeare himself. This 
picture, therefore, that I now show you I know from internal evidence to be 
an original portrait of the great dramatist, and whoever presumes to say that 
it is not, | will knock him down, Now, tell me what is your candid opinion!” 

This is, in nine cases out of ten, the sort of argument that obtains on the 
alleged discovery of an original portrait of Shakespeare. Ny the tenth case, 
absolute deception is practised, generally by some addition to an old portrait 
that would identify it, if the insertion were genuine, to be a representation 
of the dramatist. Of complete forgeries, the celébrated bellows portrait was 
perhaps the most curious. The head of 0 ig oe pve was here painted on 
the side of « pair of bellows which, it was stated, had decorated the «amber of 
Queen Elizabeth. We saw this pitiable absurdity sold by auction at Messrs. 
Sotheby’s a few years ago. This speculation is said to have been once 
detected by a picture cleaner of Paris, who, removing the high forehead and 
moustachios, discovered the noble head of an old lady. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that Shakespeare was with pomp restored, for it appeared in the 
sale-room in allits distinguished deformity, in the same condition in which it 
was so valued by Talma. 

The example known as the Felton portrait has still its believers, but it 
comes down to us without any evidence of authenticity worth having. This 
portrait is not painted on canvas, like the Chandos head, but on wood. Little 
more of it than the entire countenance and part of the ruff is left, for the 
panel having been split off on one side, the rest was curtailed and adapted 
to asmall frame. On the back of it is the following inscription, of doubtful 
antiquity—‘ Guil. Shakespeare, 1597, R. N.;”’ but whether these initials 
belong to the painter, or to a former owner of the picture, is uncertain. It 
was sold by pubhe auction in 1792, being then purchased by Mr. Felton for 
five guineas, and when its history was sought for from its owner, the following 
charming minute account was furnished :—‘ The head of Shakespeare was 

yvurchased out of an old house known by the sign of the Boar, in Kastcheap, 
Sodio, where Shakespeare and his friends used to resort ; and, report says, 
was painted by a player of that time, but whose name I have not been able 
to learn.” Poor Richard Burbage, thou art the player again alluded to! You 
fancied in your day that you knew how to play Hamlet and Richard, but you 
little thought how greater was the reputation awaiting your name. Scenery 
on the stage was not then considered necessary, or you would doubtlessly 
have been scene-painter as well as the great tragedian. As it is you are now 
fur more distinguished in the rolls of fame as the great artist who must have 
been always painting the lineaments of the dramatist, whose characters were 
by you 50 nobly represented. 

A late distinguished author of our acquaintance had a drawer inscribed 
with the words ‘no go,” into which he slipped all letters that arrived which 
solicited his autograph. If that drawer had been bequeathed to us, we 
should have carefully preserved the inscription, and retained it as a receptacle 
for the ever-recurring claimants to the ownership of original portraits of 


Shakespeare. 





CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 


No little excitement has been caused by a recent announcement in the 
Times of the existence of silver, in the form of oxide, in the neighbourhood 
of the ordinary metallic silver deposits. The result being, first that from a 
ton of ore in its natural state, where the normal average of yield of the pre- 
cious metal would be 13 ounces, by the new process, an average of 113 ounces 
of silver would be obtained, the overplus being derived from that which has 
hitherio been rejected as useless; and second, that the cost of this new 
method of reduction is relatively so small as to render the expense but little 
more than nominal. The letter in which this announcement is made prefaces 
it by stating, that up to within a very recent period the existence of such a 
thiny in nature as oxide of silver has been denied by the most eminent 
chemists, but that science has now demonstrated that it does exist in enor- 
mous quantities ; and the writer concludes by saying that the importance of this 
discovery to our own mines, where silver is often found in close approximation 
to copper and other metals will be very great, but to some of the foreign ones 
where the deposit is large and unmixed with other metals, the result in the 
shape of returns will be almost fabulous. This letter was evidently intended 
merely as a preliminary to a longer one, but still anonvmous—from ‘ R. G.’— 
in which more detail is given, and the happy locality hinted at. Like the 
former it Commences with the assertion that scientific men of the highest 
chemical attainment either still wholly deny the existence of natural oxide of 
silver, or assert that if it does exist it can only be extracted in such small 
laboratory experiments as to render the discovery commercially valueless. 
The writer then proceeds to confirm the previous statements, asserting that 
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to 216 ounces, whilst some have been found to be fabulously richer. Takin 
into consideration the great value of labour in England, it will not pay - 
work ores containing den only, in less quantity than 10 to 12 ounces per 
ton ; it follows from this that the lowest yield, a to the new statement 
54 ounces, would bring in an immense profit. e expense of raigi 
reducing, and crushing these neglected ores could not exceed £3 per ton, 
whilst the value of 54 ounces of silver would be over £13, and that of the 
average, yet obtained, per ton, over £35. 

These statements are very extraordinary, and deserve the careful attention of 
every one interested in the development of England’s mineral wealth. Divested 
of all theoretical conclusions they simply amount to this, that certain silver ores 
which yielded, according to the ordinary mode of assay, from 5 to 13 ounces 
of silver per ton, were shown by another method of assay to contain from 54 
to 216 ounces. The conclusion is therefore deduced that the cause of the 
discrepancy between the two assays is that the lower numbers represent 
silver in its ordinary state, whilst the higher figures show what may be 
obtained by a different mode of working; the increased amount of silver 
arising from the presence of the precious metal in some mysterious combina- 
tion with oxygen, the existence of which compound in nature the public are 
inferentially led to believe is only just beginning to be admitted by the most 
eminent chemists, and we are to assume that the product, oxide of silver, 
although present in the ore in such enormous quantities, possesses so remark- 
able a disinclination to give up its metallic constituent under ordinary 
chemical treatment, that the usual methods of assay are quite inadequate to 
detect its presence. 

Now we do not for a moment intend to dispute the fact, that valuable silver 
ore has been and is habitually thrown aside as worthless—such a thing only 
coincides with every day experience. Every new discovery in the metallur- 
gical or mechanical treatment of ores, every new chemical fact which is made 
out in reference to the precious metals, is liable to be followed by the dis- 
covery that millions of tons of mining refuse will now “ pay” to work over 
again. Not long ago, the adoption of a very simple suggestion of a practical 
chemist was the means of very considerably increasing the yield of gold in 
one of the Australian gold-fields ; immense quantities of “ tailings,” the 
accumulated refuse of many years, being by this means found to yield nearly 
as much gold as the original ore. A similar instance occurred in our own iron 
districts. One of the best and richest ores was for many years cast on one 
side as valueless, until a metallurgical chemist pointed out to the ironmaster 
that he had under his feet unlimited quantities of iron ore better than that 
which he was putting himself to a considerable expense to bring from some 
distance to his furnaces. Again, not many years ago, a clever mineralogist 
showed that gold was very widely distributed in various rock and strata in 
the British isles, and published analyses to show that, in many localities, it 
would pay for its extraction. We are therefore quite prepared to believe 
that the same holds good with the less precious metal, silver, but we must 
really take exception to the unscientific manner in which the announcement 
has been made public. In the first place, why is it assumed that the silver 
exists in the form of oxide? From the pains taken by the writers to set 
aside the universal opinion of chemists, they seem to admit that this is a 
weak point of their argument. Oxide of silver can be prepared artificially 
with the greatest readiness ; its properties have been studied and experi- 
mented upon over and over again, and the opinion which chemists have in 
consequence arrived at, that it is an extremely improbable substance to be 
found in a mineral state, is confirmed by the fact that no work on mineralogy 
mentions such a body. It is one of the most unstable bodies ordinarily met 
with ; simple exposure to the air, to rain, to light, or to heat, at once causes its 
decomposition, or its passage into something else—carbonate or chloride, both 
known minerals. When we add to this that it would require the utmost 
refinement of chemical skill to be able to pronounce definitely as to Its 
presence in so heterogeneous a mixture as Cornish gozzan, it will be seen that 
we require more evidence than a simple anonymous assertion to credit its 
existence. 

The inference which we are led to draw from the discrepancies between the 
former and latter assays also deserves comment. To a properly qualified 
person the assay of a silver or any other metallic ore, and giving the theoreti- 
cal yield per ton, would present no more real difficulties than the act ot 
counting the books in a bookease, and giving a correct return of their 
numbers, would to an intelligent child ; whilst the methods adopted by the 
assayer ave so searching that the occurrence of other bodies in combination 
with the silver (whether it be as oxide, chloride, bromide, sulphide, &c.), can 
no more interfere with his results than the different coloured bindings cap 
cause a false return of the number of books to be arrived at. The fortunate 
possessor of these Cornish gozzans evidently had the first assay made by a 
person who was not qualified to perform such an operation. He now finds 
that his mineral is richer than he expected ; but what need was there to 
trumpet the discovery in the Z'imes, prefacing it with the remark, that 
whereas eminent chemists denied the existence of such a thing in nature as 
oxide of silver, science, on the contrary, had demonstrated that it does exist. 


? 








LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Art the evening meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 6th instant, 
Colonel Sykes, M.P., President, in the chair, the following gentlemen were elected 
resident members :—James Pilkington, Esq.; W. G. Goodliffe, Esq. ; Alexander 
Charles Brice, Eeq.; Wm. W. Cargill, Esq. ; James Waddell, Esq. ; William Glac- 
stone, Esq. ; Theodore Harden, Esq. ; Alexander Smith, Esq. ; Lord Rolle ; W illiam 
Balston, Esq.; G. R. Haywood, Esq.; and Gotlliel W. Leitner, Esq., a 10% 
resident member. 

Two swords, taken from the King of Delhi by the late Major Hodson, and pre- 
sented to the Queen by his widow, were, by Her Majesty’s permission, exhibited, 
and explanations given of inscriptions on them. One had formerly belonged “ 
the Emperor Jihanghie, the other to Nadir Shah. A sword belonging to ~ 
Society, and which was originally presented to the Earl of Rochester, the English 
ambassador, by John Sobieski, King of Poland, and deliverer of Vienna, when 
besieged the second time by the Turks; and two others, the property of 4. 
Thomas, Esq., and formerly belonging to Ahmed Shah and Shah Shuja, were also 
exhibited. 


A paper was read by William Balstan, Esq., on the Importance and Lucrative 


Nature of Canals in India, to be so constructed as to serve the double purpose of 
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of the details of Mr. Balstan’s paper, but the utility and highly lucrative nature 
of such works, when judiciously planned, were admitted by all. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the British Archwological Association, 
on April 10, Jas. Copland, M.D., F.R.S., in the chair, the auditors presented a 
halance-sheet and report of the Association, congratulating the meeting on the 
prosperous condition of its affairs. It appears that during the past year there 
iad been raised by donations and subscriptions, £514. 18s. 1d.: and expended, 
£376. 18s. 6d. ; leaving a balance of £137. 19s. 7d., which, added to a previous 
balance of £97. 2s. 1d., left in favour of the society the sum of £235. 1s. 8d. This 
‘neluded donations made at the Shrewsbury Congress, and others in aid of the 
« Colleetanea Archzeologica,” anew publication of the Association, rendered neces- 
carv by the pressure of communications made to the society, the first part of 
which is just completed, but of which the accounts have not yet been delivered. 
No other liability exists ; and there have been added to the list of Associates sixty 
new members during the year, nineteen have withdrawn, and death has removed 
ten——Lord Londesborough, Sir W. Brown Folkes, Bart., Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, 
General Sir Robert Harvey, Captain Leicester Vernon, Thomas Smith, Esq., 
Christopher Lynch, Esq., G. P. R. James, Esq., the novelist, Major Moore, and 
John Arday Repton, of whom the treasurer read obituary notices. 

Thanks were voted to the president, the treasurer, the vice-presidents, officers, 
council, &c. The annual congress was announced to be held in August, at Exeter, 
and the “‘ Collectanea Archzeologica’’ was laid upon the table,giving great satisfac- 
tion to the members. A ballot was taken for office-bearers for the next year, and 
the following were reported by the scrutineers to have been elected :— 

President—Beriah Botfield, M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A.  Vice-Presidents—-James 
Copland, M.D., F.R.S. ; George Godwin, F.R.S., F.8.A.; Nathaniel Gould, F.S.A. 
James Heywood, F.R.S., F.S.A.; George Vere Irving ; John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., 
P.S.A.; T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S.,F.S.A.; Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D.C.L.,F.R.S. 
‘Treasurer—T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A. Seeretaries—J. R. Planché, Rouge 
Croie; H. Syer Cuming. Secretary for Foreign Correspondence—William 
jeattie, M.D. Palzeographer—W. H. Black, F.S.A. Curator and Librarian— 
George R. Wright, F.S.A. Draughtsman—Henry Clark Pidgeon. Council— 
George Ade; John Alger; William Harley Bayley, F.S.A.; John Evans, F.S.A.; 
J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A.; Gordon M. Hills; Thomas W. King, F.S.A., 
York Herald; Edward Levien, M.A.. F.S.A.; William Calder Marshall, R.A. ; 
J. W. Previté; Rev. James Ridgway, M.A., F.S.A.: Edward Roberts, F.S.A. ; 
Samuel R. Solly, M.A., F.R.S.,F.S.A.; Robert Temple; AlfredThompson; Albert 
Woods, F.S.A., Lancaster Herald ; Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Auditors— 
Cecil Brent; J. Sullivan. 

The Association afterwards assembled at dinner at St. James’s Hall, where T. J. 
Pettigrew, Esq., vice-president and treasurer, presided over a large party. 


At the Geological Society, on Wednesday, the most important feature of the 
evening was the reading of Dr. Hector’s paper on the geology of North America, 
the materials of which have been accumulated during the Palisser Exploring 
Expedition, and which have been since elaborated with admirable skill and good 
judgment by the doctor. 

It is well known that some years since there was much discussion in Parlia- 
ment with reference to the position of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a great 
deal of evidence was taken before committees of the House of Commons with 
reference to this matter. As, however, the accounts given were very conflicting, 
and it seemed impossible in this country to arrive at any absolute certainty, 
Government did wisely in fitting out an expedition for the special purpose of in- 
vestigating the real nature of the country between Canada and the Pacific; its 
fitness or unfitness for colonization; together with an examination of the existing 
relations of the Hudson’s Bay Company to the natives or mixed populations which 
inhabited different portions of that vast area. 

This expedition was placed under the command of Captain Palliser, assisted 
by Dr. Hector, Lieutenant Blakiston, Mr. Sullivan, and M. Bourgeau, and left 
England in May, 1857. 

Captain Palliser and Dr. Hector returned to England in the middle of last 
summer, after an absence of three years, with the satisfaction of having surveyed 
a large portion of North America, between the boundary-line in lat. 49° N. and 
lat. 55°, and having ascertained the existence of several practicable passes through 
the Rocky Mountains, from the Central Plain westward, all within the British 
territory. 

The first detailed results of this able service were laid before the Geological 
Society this evening, in a long paper drawn up by Dr. Hector, and read by Prof. 
Huxley. 

We are now for the first time in possession of accurate details with reference 
to the structure of this country, which has been equally overrated by some and 
depreciated by others. 

The paper began by showing that the central portion of North America is a 

creat triangular plateau, bounded by the Rocky Mountains, the Alleghanies, and 
the Laurentian Axis, but divided into a northern and southern portion by a 
watershed, curiously enough nearly following the boundary line, and throwing the 
drainage to the Gulf of Mexico and the Arctic Ocean. The northern part of this 
plateau has a slope from the Rocky Mountains to north-east of six feet to the 
mile, but is broken by steppes, which exhibit lines of ancient denudation, at 
three different levels—the lowest being freshwater, the next drift deposits, and 
the highest the great prairie level of undenuded cretaceous strata. This plateau 
has once been complete to the Eastern Axis, but is now incomplete along 
its eastern edge, the soft strata having been removed in the region of Lake Win- 
hipeg. 
_ The paper described the eastern axis as encircling the western shore of Lake 
“uperior, and thus interposing a belt of country similar in character to Scan- 
dinavia or the north of Scotland: a belt of country which causes the great diffi- 
culty is the way of communication between the Canadian provinces and the 
interior of British North America. 

The castern part of the floor of this plateau consists of Silurian and Devonian 
strata, at once succeeded by those of the cretaceous system, which extends the 
whole way to the Rocky Mountains, overlaid by detached tertiary basins. 

‘The Rocky Mountains are composed of Carboniferous and Devonian limestenc=, 
With massive quartzites and conglomerates, followed to the west by a gvanitic 
tract, which occupies the bottom of the great valley between the Rocky and the 
( ascade Mountains. The Cascade chain is voleanic, but now inactive, and to the 
weat of it, along the Pacific coast, cretaceous rocks again prevail. The description 
of the se latter was given with considerable detail, on account of their containing 
a lignite, of which, for the first time, the age has been determined. This lig- 
nite, which is of very superior quality, has been worked for some years past by 
a we Bay Company, and is in great demand for the steam navy of the 
2 Cie Station and for gas. Extensive lignite deposits in the prairies were also 
allnded to, and, like those above mentioned, were considered to belong to the 
Cretaceous age; but, besides these, there are also lignites which belong to the 
erulary period. 





irrigation and navigation. Several members offered remarks for or against some | 





The general conclusion was that the existence of these lignites in the islands of 
Formesa and Japan, in Vancouver's Island, in the cretaceous strata on the western 
shores of the Pacific, and the plains along the Saskatchewan would ultimately 
exercise a most important influence upon the adoption of the route to our Eastern 

i through the Canadas, the Prairies, and British Columbia. 

The interesting details given in this able paper afford good promise of the 
information we shall hope to obtain from the forthcoming Blue Book, which will 
give full accounts ofallthe observations, scientificand other, that have been made 
by the officers of the expedition during their three years’ sojourn in North America. 
Indeed, even from the two series of Partiamentary Papers that have already 
appeared we are able to form a very complete idea of the character and 
of much of this country for the purposes of a British settlement. Thus we learn 
that, once across the sterile belt of primitive rocks, the difficulties of surpassing 
which are much more gravely estimated by these gentlemen than by a Canadian 
explorer, Mr. Hind, in his recent work, we reach a broad belt of fertile country, 
which stretches the whole length to the Rocky Mountains. This tract of country, 
abounding in rich pasture, fertile soil, fair amount of timber, and abundance of 
water, bends greatly to the north, enclosing a large extent of arid land to the 
north of the boundary line, which is really an extension to the north of the great 
central desert of America. To the north again of the fertile tract above 
mentioned lies the vast spruce forests of the subarctic zone. 

The real drawback to this country arises from the extraordinary irregularity 
of its climate, sharp frosts constantly occurring even during the summer months, 
80 that there would always be considerable risk to certain crops; however, even 
in the northernmost districts, barley, oats, and even wheat, together with green 
crops, are at present raised on a small scale. On the other hand, the pasture is 
extremely rich, and remains nutritious throughout the winter; and as the snow 
is never very deep, cattle and horses can be left to take care of themselves, except 
during the later months of the spring, when its encrusted surface prevents their 
feeding. 

The Rocky Mountains are described as being traversed by several pawses, 
through which roads might be carried without much difficulty or extraordinary 
expense. Of the country between the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific coast, 
within the British territory, the account is not so favourable; but the main 
obstacle met with appears to have been heavy timber, which, although a complete 
barrier to the advance of a small exploring party, does not necesearily prevent the 
construction of a road. 

So that, on the whole, we feel we have good reason to congratulate the Govern. 
ment on having at length obtained, through the agency of this expedition, a 
large mass of reliable and tangible information with regard to a country about 
which nothing was really known, but much speculation had been mdulged in ; 
and as it is impossible that so large an extent of new and varied country could have 
been explored without much interesting adventure, we trust that, ere long, some 
of the officers who have been engaged in its proseeution may indulge the public 
with a more personal narrative than can be appropriately exhibited m formal 
reports addressed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

At the Chemical Society, on the 4th instant, R. Warrington, Esq., in the 
chair, Messrs. I. Wood, R. Collyer, J. Henn, and I’. Warrington, were elected 
fellows; and Mr. J. H. Smith, an associate. Dr. Guthrie read a paper “On 
some Derivatives from the Olefines.” 

On Thursday, at the Society of Antiquarians, B. B. Woodward, Esq., F.S.A., 
by permission of H.R.H. the Prince Consort, exhibited a drawing of Saint Peter's 
Chair, upon which Arthur Ashpitel, Esq., F.S.A., read some remarks. 

Richard Almack, Esq., read a paper on the original Charter, in his possession, 
of the Liberties of Pennsylvania. No duplicate, nor even a correct primted copy 
of this precious document, is to be met with in the United States. 


_- 





EXHIBITION OF INVENTIONS AT THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
[Seconp Norice. } 

Among other ingenious domestic appliances, may be mentioned Steane and 
Palling’s apparatus for preventing candles from “guttering,” or “ dropping”’ 
(181). Seithen’s Packing Cases, or baskets for holding bottles, &c. (171), consist 
of baskets constructed of cork in lieu of cane or wicker. Moule’s self-acting 
Cleansing and Water-purifying apparatus (147) has a reservoir for holding a dis- 
infecting agent. Deavin’s Gymnastic Invigorator (217), is an adjustable “‘ see- 
saw,” equalizing the weights of children of different sizes. The Safety Medicine 
Bottles of Mr. Toogood (219) are mace with contracted. necks, so as to allow the 
fluid to flow in drops only. 

Photographers will be interested in Shaw’s Stereotrope, or Stereoscopic Than- 
matrope (99), which is an application of the stereoscope to phantascopes, 
phenakistoscopes, and other instruments, which depend for their resnits upon 
persistent vision! In the Stereotrope, several stereoscopic pictares of the same 
object are placed around a cylinder, which is made to revolve rapidly; and 
when viewed through the stereoscope, the object not only appears in relief but 
also in motion; thus a violin-player appears to be moving his arm im the action 
of bewing; machinery in motion may be represented in this mammer. Mr. 
Moule exhibits a self-acting Phetographic Washing Apparatus and Chemical 
Filter (100), in which the salts of silver contained in the waslings are pre- 
served, a great desideratum, which it is to be hoped is attained im this appa- 
ratus. 

There is a machine for purifying butter from its butter-milk, to avoxl pressing 
it by hand, the invention of Mr. Hancock (130) ; and Major Munn’s Bar-Frame 
Bee-hive (131), in which the comb can be lifted out and examined without oega- 
sioning the loss of a single bee. Garden labels, made of mica, which are m- 
destructable. A Dimenuon Maximum and Minimum Thermometer (90), in which 
the bulb is filled with a much denser fluid than alcohol. Of sewing-machines 
there are five; viz. ‘ knot-stitch,”’ “lock-stitch,’ “double action loeck-stiteh,”’ 
“ self-acting,’’ and “ improved ;” the last, the invention of George Whight & Co. 
(45), is of remarkably simple construction. The needle feeds itself: the power is 
communicated directly from the driving wheel to the needle with but very few 
intermediate parts; the friction is reduced, and the machine rendered abmeost 
noiseless in its operation. The working parts are all adjustable, and can be 
adapted to every kind of sewing. Arnold’s Machine-made Ruffles or Frills are 
made in a sewing machine suitably adapted for the purpose. The gathered fabric 
is drawn up into plaits or gathers, and stitched on to the plain band at one 
operation. 

Mr. R. Davison’s Refrigerator (58) appears to be a very efficient cooling ap- 
paratus: the fluid passes through channels constructed of thin corrugated copper 
plates, well tinned or silvered, which form a continuous series of cells or tabes, 


_ through which cold water flows in a constant stream; the liquid to be cooled 
| passes over the whole of the external surfaces of these tubes, and is very quickly 


| deprived of its heat. 


For breweries, this “refrigerator’’ would appear to be in- 


valuable, as it need occupy but a comparatively small space. 
i 
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Perhaps the most curious article in the exhibition is Mr. C. Langton Davies’ 
Self-Acting Caid-Printing Machine. It is so small that it looks like a toy; yet 
it will print 10,000 cards in an hour. It measures but 5} inches long, 4 inches 
wide, and 3 inches high. To perform all the operations of printing it is only 
necessary to turn a handle, or the machine may be driven by a clock-spring. It 
seems especially applicable to the printing of railway tickets. 

Mr. Wood exhibits a Papier-Maché St2reotyping Apparatus. Remarkable for 
its compactness, it recommends itself to the notice of printers who carry on busi- 
ness on a limited scale. 

A very ingenious application of mechanical powers is displayed in Weston’s 
Differential Pulley-Blocks (57), by means of which, if the chain be suddenly 
released whilet hoisting or lowering, the weight will not run down. In Fenn’s 
Panching and Shearing Machine (52), the down-stroke performs the punching 
operation, and the up-stroke the shearing. 

Great things are promised of Kirsch’s Propeller (65) ; it is simple in construc- 
tion, and easily adjusted ; the impu'se being smooth and gradual, the vibration 
resulting from straight-bladed propellers is said to be almost entirely obviated. 
Another propeller, similar in form (71), ‘s exhibited by W. H. Crispin. 

Water-gauges for steam-boilirs appear to command much attention. In those 
now exhibited, the glass porton of the gauge being flat, a larger surface is 
exposed to inspection. 

Mr. Roberts's Portable Pump (18), displays much ingenuity. Lightning con- 
ductors have exercised the skill of Mr. J. Spratt. Mr. Wallich has an im- 
proved Deep-sea Sounding Machine (95), in which the permanent shaft or 





centre-piece is abolished, and an independent closing power for the cups is | 


provided, 


Mr. Wilkins’s Improved Inkstand (203), on the same principle as Lippencott’s | 


American patent, has for its object the preservation of ink from dust and evapora- 
tion. Its action is pneumatic; a small tube plays within a reservoir of ink, into 


which the ink ascends from the latter by slight pressure, when required, so that | 


only a small portion of the fluid is exposed to the air at one time. 

Hobbs made so great a revolution in locks, that the only means of opening them 
clandestinely is by gunpowder. Chatwood and Dawes exhibit a Fire, Thief, and 
Gunpowder-proof Lock (200), so contrived, that the gases arising from the explo- 
sion of gunpowder escape without doing any injury. Price’s “‘ Ne Plus Ultra” is 
constructed with the same objects in view. 

No useful application of waste leather had been found hitherto, till Messrs. 
Seager & Co. prepared a compound of India-rubber, gutta-percha, and leather 
shreds, of which they make a “ plastic leather,” which is adapted for soles, and 
moulded into picture-frames, buttons, &c. While upon leather, wé may mention 
Mr. Tuckett’s treatment of the ornamental covers of books: by a method of dis- 
charging the colour of the leather in certain places, he obtains the effect of 
inJaying. 

A great amount of ingenuity has been expended in past years on the Rotary 
Steam Engine. Messrs. Jefferson have put forth a combination, arranged prin- 
cipally with the view of avoiding dead weights and destructive friction, with- 
out increasing the difficulties of manufacture; the means they have adopted 
display considerable ingenuity, and we shall be glad to learn that they have solved 
the problem successfully. The Patent Double Corrugated Iron Plate of Messrs. 
Moss & Cam, be!! is stamped cold, the corugations being at right angles to each 
other. When two plates are united together so that the corrugations interlock, 
a resistance of strain is obtained over the whole surface of the joint. When 

vailway carriages constructed of iron are introduced—they are coming into use in 
the United States—this form of corrugated iron will doubtless be found well 
suited to the purpose. 

Mr. Walcott’s Gas Retort Bed claims the merit of economising fuel, by passing 
all the fire from the furnace through and through the materials to be acted upon 
until all the heat is absorbed, and also by feeding the furnace with heated air. 
After one bed is plant d any additional number may be added as required ; the 
fire wasted on the side wa!!s of the old constructions is employed advantageously. 
The number of retorts at work can be reduced at once. There is also an 
arrangement for destroying the carbon incrustation inside clay retorts. The 
efficacy of the inventor’s plan is fully recognized, for beside those in course 
of construction in this country, others are in progress in the United States. 

We cannot undertake to go through the entire catalogue of inventions dis- 
played in this exhibition, nor do more than direct attention to such as appear 
specially useful. The society may be complimented on its exhibition, which is 
no insignificant testimony of the value of its operations. The visitor who spends 
afew hours in the exhibition cannot fail to carry away with him many useful 
hints, an!a feeling of admiration at the activity of mind and ingenuity therein 
displayed. 





METEOROLOGY FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH DURING TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS FOR THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF LONDON, 
(By James Griaisner, Esq., F.R.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwich.) 
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. £0 ¢ atmosphere are shown in column two; the mean or average 
is 2995 inches, that in the month just passed is 


; 7 29°79 inches, being 0°19 inch 
below the average, and ranks amongst the lowest, it having been exceeded no less 
tuan seventeen times during the preceding twenty years. The highest was 
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30°37 inches in 1854, and the lowest 29°68 inches in 1848. Therefore the pres. 
sure of the atmosphere during the past month has been small. 

The highest readings of the thermometer are noted in column three ; that in the 
past month was 61°8°, and it has been exceeded nine times during the preceding 
twenty years, and been less eleven times; the highest was 71°5° in 1848, and the 
lowest 57°8° in 1855. 

The mean of the high day temperature for March was 52°7°; the mean of the 
past twenty years was 500°, therefore the high day temperature was 2}° warmer 
than usual. 

The lowest temperatures of the air are noted in column four ; that in the past 
month was 29°1°, and it has only been exceeded three times during twenty years; 
and it fell lower in seventeen cases, the lowest, 13°1°, took place in 1845, in 1849 
it was 29°9°. 

The mean of the low night temperatures was 37:1°, the mean or average was 
35°3°; therefore the nights during the past month have been 19° above their 
average warmth. 

The extreme range of temperature is noted in the next column, that in the past 
month was 32°7°: it was as high as 47°3° in 1847, and the lowest was 28-6? in 
1851, in 1845, and 1852; it was also high, viz., 46°3° and 47°1° respectively. The 
mean daily range was 15}°. 

The mean temperature of the air is shown in column six; that for the last 
month was 43°8°, the mean for twenty years is 41‘7°. When compared with the 
mean temperature of the month of March during the past ninety years, it is shown 
to be about 3° higher. In the years 1845, 1850, 1853, 1855, and 1856, it was 
35°2°, 39°9°, 38°5°, 37°9°, and 38°7° respectively, and in the years 1841 and 1859, 
it was 46°2° and 46°4° respectively. 

The departures of the monthly means from the average are shown in column 
seven ; those to which the sign + is affixed were above the average; and those to 
which the sign — were below the average value by the amounts given opposite 
each sign, thus in 1841 and 1859 it was 4°5° and 4°7° above respectively. In 
1845 it was 6°5° below the average, being the coldest March in the series. The 
past month was 2°1° above the average. 

The mean temperature of the dew point for March, 1861, was 41°2° being 4°8° 
above the average of the preceding twenty years, so that the air has had much 
more water mixed with it in the invisible shape of vapour than usual. 

The degree of humidity of the air, on ascale supposing the air quite free from 
moisture, to be represented by 0, and quite wet by 100, is represented in column 
eight ; that for 1861 was 90. The mean of the preceding twenty years is 82, 
therefore the air was very damp. By referring to the table it will be seen that 
this value (90) has never been exceeded and equalled but once in the series, viz., 
in the year 1844, This element in 1847 and 1853 was as low as 76, in which the 
air was very dry. 

The number of days on which rain fell is noted in column nine ; that in the 
month just passed was 21; the mean for the whole period is 13; and by 
reference to the table it will be seen that this value ranks amongst the highest, 
it having only been exceeded once in twenty years, viz., in 1848, when rain fell on 
twenty-two days; in 1815 it fell on five days only. 

The fall of rain is shown in the last column; that for 1861 was 2:2 inches, 
exceeding the average of the preceding twenty years by $ of aninch. In the 
year 1844 the fall amounted to 2°9 inches, in 1848 to 3-1 inches, and in 1851 to 
the very large amount of 4:1 inches. In the seventeen other years the fall was 
less than in the month just passed; in 1852 the fall was one-fifth of an inch 
only. 

The accompanying diagram exhibits to the eye the distribution of temperature 
over the month :— 


Diagram, showing the maximum, the average, and the minimum temperatures of 
the air daily for March, 1861. 
Days or THE Monta. 
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The wavy black line shows the mean temperature of each day from midnight 
to midnight; the dot above the line the highest temperature reached by a self- 
registering maximum thermometer during the day; and the cross below the line 
the lowest point reached by a self-registering minimum thermometer during the 
night. 
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The average temperature of March from the preceding twenty years — 
tions is 41}°; if, therefore, the irregular line on the diagram be compared with 


an imaginary line passing just below the point 42° on the left side and across the 
diagram, it will be seen that till the 11th day, and from the 21st day, the _ 
perature was constantly in excess; and it was alternately in defect and excess 
during the intervening nine days. 

The relative frequency of the different winds, reduced to the cardinal point; 
were W. 22; 8.5; E. 0; and N. 4. 

The characteristics of the month of March, 1861, were a low barometric pres- 
sure, warm days and nights, a humid atmosphere, an excess of rain, and unusual 
prevalence of west winds. 

The mean temperature of the month of March, in groups of ten years, for the 
preceding ninety years, are as follows :— 


° 
The mean for the ten years ending 1779 was 41°6 The mean for the ten years ae ~ was - : 
ve 1789 — 38°8 om 839 — 9 
9” 1799 — 40°4 a9 1848 7 7 
af 1809 — 40°6 a 1859 — 
99 1819 — 41:3 


From these results it would seem that the month of March is becoming slight'y 
warmer. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
TRANSITS OF JUPITER'S SATELLITES, 


Sir,—The accompanying two somewhat rough sketches of Jupiter, taken last 
icht, may interest some of yourreaders. No. 1 shews the position of the satellites 


aa shadows at 9h.57m.; No. 2at1llh.40m. Unfortunately, I missed the transits 




















Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2. 


of the first and third satellites, but the fourth was admirably seen, and appeared 
darker than the shadow of the first ; the shadow of the third was unusually large. 
I would more particularly, however, draw attention to the cloudy structure of the 
dark equatorial belts (which strongly reminded me of the views of Jupiter accom- 
panying the Astronomer Royal for Scotland’s paper on his experiment at Tene- 
riffe, in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1858), and the large dark spot 
which I have noticed at intervals for the last week. The rotation of the planet 
from right to left in that direction had hidden this before my second sketch was 
taken. The two southern bright belts were very bright at times, and the curved 
outline of the dark North Polar region was very decided. The view of the planet 
was beautifully sharp and distinct. The state of the atmosphere, and the instru- 
ment employed (a 3{-inch achromatic of exquisite definition, by Cooke, of 
York), enabled me to examine the details with ease, with powers varying from 
130 to 270. 


Wimbledon, April 6th, 1861. "ASTHP. 


RECENT ACTION ON THE SUN’S SURFACE. 


S1r,—The sun’s disc having lately presented an unusual number of spots, some 
of them of extraordinary magnitude, a few words on the present state of the solar 
dise may be interesting. At present a long group of small spots, with a few 
isolated ones of ordinary size, exhibiting the usual characteristics of the nuclei 
penumbre, &c., occur on the southern hemisphere, where a large one has very 
recently entered on the disc, which may in a few days become an interesting 
object ; there is also one of ordinary size on the northern hemisphere. 

About a fortnight since a very magnificent spot came into view. The nucleus 
was characterised by great angularity of form, and on the south side by much 
irregularity of outline, which gave it a rough appearance; it also exhibited an 
interesting feature, in a narrow tongue of light, which extended half across 
the nucleus, in the direction of its longest diameter, and immediately opposite 
to this tongue of light a portion of the dark nucleus extended into the penumbra 
ofa narrow and branched character. The penumbra exhibited most of the ordi- 
nary features of this appendage to the larger spots. Several small spots were 
scattered around the main spot, three particularly were apparently connected 
with a separate penumbra; alsoa remarkable feature was exhibited, which I 
have frequently observed, but of which I have not yet met with any instance on 
record, viz., an apparent receding of the penumbra in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of small detached spots towards the nucleus, as if a portion of the more 
luminous photosphere had been pushed or driven away by the force producing the 
smaller spots, thus coveringa portion of the penumbra ofthe larger spot. 

The spot above alluded to is the largest I have seen this year; the nucleus, 
from estimation, being about 14,000 miles across, would allow the Earth to pass 
easily through the aperture. The spot was seen by the naked eye shielded by a 
dark glass. / 


North-east of it, on the Sun’s surface, an extensive group was seen, and much 
action at that time was evidently manifested in or just beneath the solar photo- 
sphere on the hemisphere turned towards the Earth. Two days after the appear- 
ance of the spot as just described—viz., on March 29th, it presented a most 
magnificent appearance as, by the rotation of the solar globe, it came more fully 
into the view of the inhabitants of the Earth. The nucleus appeared to be much 
enlarged, the tongue of light still extending half-way across it. The existence of 
two separate penumbra, although inosculating, was very apparent, and the three 
small spots had increased to nearly a dozen, forming an interesting group. The 
peculiar feature of the smaller spots apparently pushing back the penumbra men- 
tioned above, was very apparent here and there around the outward boundaries 
of the penumbra. But the most remarkable feature on the 29th was a cloud-like 
appearance, covering a portion of the nucleus, sensibly darker than the penumbra, 
and sensibly lighter than the nucleus. This cloud-like covering, which equalled 
in size many ordinary spots, evidently hid from view a portion of the nucleus. It 
was not uniform in colour, but had lighter and darker tints, of a somewhat 
branched character, and occupied the same position in the area of the spot as 
the narrow and branched protrusion of the nucleus opposite the tongue of light 
did two days earlier. 

These cloud-like coverings, which I have but seldom seen on former occasions, 
and which I am disposed to regard as of rare occurrence, differ greatly from the 
darker interior nuclei, the existence of which has been ascertained by Mr. Dawes, 
who regards the darker nuclei as the real body of the sun; the ordinary nuclei 
resulting from an inferior stratum of opaque clouds. The cloud-like covering 
seen by myself on Friday week, appeared to be considerably above the ordinary 
nucleus. My observations were not continued sufficiently long to enable me to 
decide if it were above the penumbra. 


By the rotation of the Sun on its axis, this spot, as well as those resulting from 
the more energetic action of the spot, producing force during the last fortnight, 
has receded from view, and the hemisphere now turned towards the Earth is 
comparatively quiescent. Should, however, the greater energy on the opposite 
hemisphere be continued, and the large spots remain, although undergoing much 
change of configuration, it will come into view on the lower part of the Sun, as 
Seen in an inverting telescope about the 20th of this month, and may be seen as 
an interesting object on the solar surface on the 23rd. It may, however, close 
Up in the interim, as the changes on the Sun’s surface take place on the most 
extensive scale.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


W. R. Brrr. 





April 10, 1861. 








' a thousand ladies and gentlemen responded to the invitation. 


FINE ARTS. 
PRIVATE VIEWS OF PICTURES. 


Tue leading stars of the Royal Academy may be said to rehearse the exhibition 
of their pictures to a select few ere their works are submitted to the great public 
on the walls of the Academy. Hence, long ere the doors of the Academy have 
opened, the merits of the leading pictures have been discussed and are pretty well 
known. The private view of Mr. Ward's historical picture, the Antechamber at 
Whitehall during the dying moments of Charles II., has sufficiently satisfied his 
friends that he will not fail this yearto sustain his well-earned reputation. Mr. 
Ward has evidently selected his subject with an eye to put forth his utmost efforts 
in the direction of colour, and most certainly a more gorgeous picture never left the 
easel. It would seem as though the painter sought to rival with his brush the 
word painting of the author, as Mr. Ward has of late years illustrated Macaulay 
in more than one great work. The idea of the picture is to contrast the levity of 
the crowd who throng the antechamber with the solemn scene of death which 
is prostrating the monarch to the level of the inanimate clod in the adjacent 
chamber. Of the deathbed of Charles we see nothing, and the gloom of the 
darkened chamber in which the profligate is passing to his account, and the gor- 
geous scene in the anteroom in which courtiers and courtesans do not even assume 
the hypocrisy of woe, is connected by the hand stretched through the chamber 
door for the cup of water. ‘ The King,” says Macaulay, “found so much difficulty 
in swallowing the bread that it was necessary to open the door and procure a glass 
of water.” 

Meanwhile the dissolution of the king is waited for by the brilliant throng with 
a hundred different feelings, but with scarcely one of regret. The bishops 
occupy the centre of the picture. Ken, with his earnest and thoughtful face, 
seems the only human being of the group who realizes the awfulness of the scene. 
Sanscroft, with his worldly eyes, watches the hand withdrawn with the water 
half suspiciously. Barillon, the French ambassador, whispers to a lady, and 
bears in his face a guilty knowledge of the Jesuit’s mission by the royal bedside. 
In the distance, judge Jeffries pompously receives the adulation of a courtier, 
who recognizes in him the rising favourite of the coming reign. On either hand, 
groups of courtiers, by their attitudes, testify to the heartlessness of the whole 
A child is building card-houses on the table where, a week ago, the 


scene. 
monarch squandered his French crowns upon his French mistresses. St. 
Evremond looks up from the fire as though he wondered what it all meant. A 


courtier, who has evidently ridden up post haste from the country, has fallen 
asleep, and his attention is being drawn to the hand held forth from the chamber 
of death, by a lady ina mask. He stretches his limbs as though such a signifi- 
cant action were not sufficient to interest him. In the centre of the picture a 
group of pages are in charge of a basket of King Charles’s spaniel pups. Even 
the religious ceremony of feeding the royal favourites, for which the king appa- 
rently cared most in the world, is being neglected; the lazy youth, who 
holds one of them up to drink, fails to lift his head high enough, and the dog 
tries to reach the milk sideways with his tongue. Another page is withholding 
another dog from entering the partially open door of the chamber of death. The 
fidelity of the dog touchingly contrasts with the human selfishness and baseness 
that surrounds him. The colour of this picture is a perfect marvel, and the 
drawing is exquisite; but, after we have granted that the painter has reached the 
limits of manipulative art, we cannot but confess that the subject has but a 
secondary interest. Any picture which requires so much explanation as we have 
given lacks that condition of dramatic interest, which should be its first claim as an 
historical work. Wedo not see that Mr. Ward could have told his story in 
a more effectual way, considering the manner in which he has treated his subject; 
but we may ask whether, in leaving out the death-bed scene altogether, he has not 
omitted precisely the element which would have enabled him to have given the 
highest human interest to his subject. We think he has, and whilst readily 
acknowledging that, in point of colour and drawing, he has surpassed himself, we 
fear he has missed the illustration of his great argument so touchingly referred to 
by the Psalmist :— 

*‘T have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading like a green bay-tree ; 
yet he passed away, and lo! he was not.” 

It would appear that our great miniature painters have determined to take a 
final farewell of the limited field of ivory, as Thorburn, Richmond, and Wells are 
beginning to exhibit in oils. We were present at the private view of the latter 
gentleman’s work on Tuesday, and we certainly feel that in changing his field of 
art, he has brought out qualities which will at once place him in the very first 
rank as a portrait painter. If we mistake not, there will be one picture from his 
brush in the Academy, which will take the artistic world by storm—the head of 
a young girl. We are not saying too much when we assert that a more living 
head never was painted. The very delicacy and minuteness of touch induced by 
miniature painting has resulted in giving a quality to the flesh which is abso- 
lutely startling—it is not paint, but luminous flesh, with all the ruddy life below 
it. The hair and the eyes, again, are living; and the simplicity and breadth of 
the whole composition takes us back to the great masters of portraiture of the 
olden time. A full-length portrait of Lord Ranelagh, if we mistake-not, will be 
a proof to the public of the ease with which the true artist can step at once from 
the minutest miniature to the largest canvasses. The freedom with which the 
portrait is painted is remarkable. The likeness is admirable, and the very lounge 
and attitude of the man is given. The body is a portrait as well as the face; the 
spectator may decapitate it by placing his hand before the head, and still he 
could have no doubt as to the person represented by the trunk and limbs. We 
feel convinced that Mr. Wells is destined to fill a great void at the present mo- 
ment in art-portraiture in its highest phases. 

We have been ungallant enough to place the gentleman before the lady, but we 
are not likely to overluok, neither, we think, will the public, the merits of the 
gentleman’s wife, Mrs. Wells. The public have been so accustomed to associate 
feeble flower painting with ladies’ work, that they are astonished at the vigour 
of a Rosa Bonheur. Of the same vigorous tone of mind is Mrs. Wells, if we may 
judge by the examples of her work exhibited at this private view. We may first 
notice a charming little domestic subject, “ Bo-peep,” treated with simple truth 
and effect, far removed from the namby-pambyism of such subjects under ordi- 
nary feminine hands. The mastery of drawing is perfect. But if we mistake 
not, portraiture is also this lady’s fort. She has finished a female head which, 
for virile strength and purity, leaves her but little behind her husband. A 
Mulatto girl's head is also painted with Titianic force. If we do not sce these 
works occupying a good place on the academy walls, some of the best judges of art 
in the metropolis will most certainly ask “ the reason why.” 





PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY'S SOIREE AT KING'S COLLEGE. 


The parent Photographic Society of London invited its members and friends to 
meet them last Thursday evening in the great hall of King’s College, and nearly 
Among the as- 
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sembly we observed most of the celebrities—artists and patrons—of the photo- 
graphic world, among whom was the president of the Society, Sir Frederick 
Pollock. 


| 


The entertainment provided was of that attractive nature peculiar to photo- | 


graphy. On tables with sloping tops, arranged to obtain suitable illumination, 
were collected most of the choicest specimens of the photographic art which lately 
formed the Society’s Exhibition in Pall Mall East. These appeared to have lost 
none of their attractions, but on the contrary, by being placed where they could 
be more closely inspected, they were besieged by admiring crowds, whose delight 
with the works of Bedford, Mudd, and Fenton was andibly expressed. Another 
centre of attraction was the beantiful stereoscopic display of Mr. Claudet with the 
life-like portraits of eminent individuals. Mr. Clandet also exhibited two highly- 
finished photographic miniatures of the Queen and Prince Albert, graciously lent 
for the occasion by Her Majesty. Messrs. Lock and Whitfield also contributed a 
brilliant collection of photographic miniatures, the excellence of which, had we not 
previously seen them, we should have had to take upon credit, so besieged were 
they with admiring connoisseurs. At each extremity of the steps of the dais 
were two sculptured works executed by Mr. Durham—one a bust of Mr. F. 
Crossley, M.P., and a bust of Peace. The same artist also sent an exquisite 
piece of sculpture, representing a child hushing a little dog, entitled “Go to 
sleep,” which excited great admiration. 

In addition to the artistic phase of the photographic art, the scientific element 
was represented by a display of apparatus and chemicals contributed by Messrs. 
Horne and Thornthwaite, and then but one thing seemed to be wanting, namely, 
that some professor of the art should have exhibited to the assembly the process 
of taking a picture. Then, longing but timid amateurs would have become 
emboldened to take up the art, upon seeing how simple and easy an affair picture- 
taking is in the hands of any person of ordinary tact and intelligence. How un- 
like most other arts, it requires but a very short apprenticeship to penetrate its 
arcana. The creative faculty is implanted in our very nature: it only lies dor- 
mant, and few things are better calculated to call it forth and gratify it than the 
practice of the photographic art. The difficulties encountered by the early dis- 
ciples of the new art have now almost entirely disappeared before the collective 
experience of a legion of professors and amateurs working to the same end. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 

The Inaugural Meeting and Conversazione of the Architectural Society was 
held on the 3rd instant at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Conduit-street. The walls 
being hung with the designs, &c., forming the Society’s Annual Exhibition, the 
guests occupied themselves agreeably in their inspection until they were sum- 
moned to the great gallery, whereupon, in the absence, through illness, of the 
President of the Society, the chair was taken by Mr. James Bell, one of the 
Honorary Secretaries of the institute, who proceeded to detail the past and pre- 
sent condition of the society, and its future prospects. The number of its exhi- 
bitors has increased to 166, who exhibit 400 works in all. The exhibition shows 
signs of improvement every year, and the present is specially interesting from 
the development that has taken place in a most important feature,—that of speci- 
mens of manufacture connected with architecture. Conspicuous among these is 
a cheap adaptation of concrete, which will become important in many construc- 
tions where economy must be regarded. Imitations of marble, also, that will be 
valuable in ornamentation of edifices, where the cost of real marble would probibit 
itsuse. Some specimens of an improved manufacture of embroidery, invented at 
Cologne, attracted much attention, and elicited general admiration. The exhi- 
bition is interesting, not alone to the professional architect, but also to that por- 
tion of the general public who take an interest in this branch of the Fine Arts. 





ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The works at the Society’s new gardens at South Kensington have now 
reached that stage of progress when the visitor can form a tolerably fair notion of 
the ultimate appearance they willassume. The arrangement ofthe grounds and 
accessories exhibits most elaborate efforts to obtain a striking effect, in which 
experiments in colour play a most conspicuous and important part. It may be 
premature to form an opinion in the present unfinished state of the works ; if we 
did so, it would be unfavourable, were we not aware that what now appears crude 
in colour may eventually become harmonious, by judicious combinations and 
association. It is to be hoped that the principles of colouring, as laid down by 
Chevreul, will be judiciously applied in the works of these new gardens; else 
they will add another proof of our indifference to esthetic influences upon occa- 
sions where that indifference becomes a national reproach. It should not be 
forgotten that the Exhibition of next year will bring a multitude of enlightened 
strangers to this country, and it will be rather humiliating if they should be able 
to detect, in an undertaking of the magnitude and pretensions of the new Horti- 
cultural Gardens, a neglect of those principles of colouring in which we have had 
every opportunity of being instructed through the researches of M. Chevreul. 
Landscape gardening is, par ercellence, an English art, which has served as a 
model for imitation to most civilized nations. Let us hope that the new Horti- 
cultural Gardens wil! not show, by crude or empirical experiments, that this art 
has degenerated with us. 





MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

“Rico.erro,” one of Verdi's best operas, was produced, for the first time this 
season, on Tuesday last, with Madame Miolan-Carvalho as Gilda, Signor Neri- 
Baraldi as the Duke, and Signor Ronconi as Rigoletto. Madame Didiée also made 
her first appearance in the réle of Maddalena. In other respects, the cast was 
neaily the same as that of last year. Although we witness with great pleasure 
most of the operas which are produced during the season, there are some that 
leave an impression not easily to be forgotten. One of these was “ Rigoletto,” 
when Madame Bosio, Signor Mario, and Signor Ronconi performed the principal 
parts. Who does not remember the exquisite singing of Madame Bosio in the 
duet of the second act, ending with the words, “ Addio, mio padre ;” the irre- 
sistible charm with which Signor Mario, on approaching Gilda, utters the phrase, 
“'T’amo! tamo ripetilo,”"—sending a thrill not only through the bosom of the 
hapless maiden, but almost creating the same effect in the heart of the listener. 
Who can forget the tenderness and passion which both threw into the duet at that 
parting, and the expression of love which spoke through their eyes when they 
exclaim, “ Addio, sol tu sarai per me.” We might mention many more of these 
delicate touches and striking points which enchanted the audience; but why 
regret what we can hear no more ? 

Madame Miolan and Signor Neri-Baraldi certainly do their best, but their 
talents do not lie in that direction. Those who have not had the advantage of 
hearing the accomplished French songstress on the Parisian stage, and in a 
smaller “ locale,’ cannot form an opinion of her great powers as an actress and 
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singer. She labours here under the disadvantage of having to sing in a foreign 
language, and in a school of music not only different, but antithetical to that of her 
own country. She is essentially of the French school of singing. Her figure 
her voice, her histrionic talent, and the extraordinary facility of execution which 
she possesses, are of the greatest value in the Opera Comique, but some of thege 


| qualities become almost a drawback in the loftier sphere of the lyrical drama. 








The natural result of course is, that in straining her voice she endangers her 
intonation. Attempting to phrase with more emphasis, she sings in a constant 
*‘ voce vibrante,” at once unpleasant to the ear, and damaging to the effect of the 
music. 

Even her powers as an actress can scarcely be appreciated on so large a 5 
as that of the Royal Italian Opera. Her happiest efforts were undoubtedly the 
aria, “Caro nome,” which she gave very charmingly ; the shake at the end, pro. 
longed through several bars, producing great effect. The aria, “Tutte le feste,” 
when she implores her father’s pardon, was also very effective. In the beautify 
quartet of the last act (the best piece in the opera), the piercing upper notes of 
her voice did not sufficiently blend with the other voices, but it created, neverthe. 
less, a great impression, and was encored. 

We have not space to speak of Signor Ronconi’s masterly impersonation of 
Rigoletto, the Court-buffoon, but his extraordinary genius as an actor is so wel] 
known, that we need scarcely dwell upon it. We were, however, sorry to find 
that his intonation, which was never very certain, has become still more im. 
perfect, so much so, in fact, as to imperil all concerted pieces, and disturb his 
fellow-singers. When the orchestra ends with a chord, or takes up the same 
phrase as the singer, it is astonished to find itself a quarter of a note either below 
or above the key in which the music is written. We need not say how exeru. 
ciating this is to a sensitive ear. Honestly, we would advise the great baritone 
to leave for a while those operas in which his physical shortcomings are most per. 
ceptible, and toconfine himself to operas such as “[] Barbiere,” “ L’ Elisir d’ Amore,” 
“Don Pasquale,’ and “La Gazza Ladra,’ where his comic powers have ful} 
scope. Both the artist and the public would gain by it. Of Signor Neri-Baraldi 
we can speak with great praise. He is always painstaking and correct, but he 
wants that charm and sweetness which his great predecessor so abundantly 
possesses. He would enhance the effect he wishes to produce by softening down 
his voice, and trying to make it more rounded and equally balanced ; at present, 
his singing is both stiff and monotonous. Madame Didiée did full justice to her 
small part, and was warmly received. Signor Tagliafico was up to the mark, as 
usual. The orchestra seemed on this occasion to be a little above it; indeed, we 
never remember to have heard the accompaniments played so loud. In some 
of the concerted pieces it was absolutely impossible to hear the singers, who, 
to do them justice, were not chary of their voices. 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


The great feature in the programme of the second concert, held at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday evening, was undoubtedly Mendelssohn’s Cantata, “The 
First Walpurgis Night.” The music was written toa poem of Goethe, describ- 
ing the last struggle of the heathen to follow their idol-worship in spite of the 
opposition of the Christians. An idea more essentially belonging to the romantic 
school it would be difficult to find, or to compose music more in harmony with 
the thought. It was composed in the year 1830, during the composer’s residence 
in Rome; but he entirely reconstructed it, after an interval of thirteen years—a 
proof how severe a judge he was of his own writings. In 1821, when he was 
twelve years of age, he was first introduced to the great German poet, who took 
the liveliest interest in the precocious boy, and received him with the greatest 
kindness. Nine years later, before his journey to Italy, where the “ Walpurgis 
Night” was written, he went for a second time to Weimar, and remained a fort- 
night at Goethe’s house. It was natural that the acquaintance and friendship of 
such a man should exercise an important influence on the mind and character of 
the gifted youth, and aid in kindling the spark of genius which burst forth so 
splendidly in later years. The cantata was produced for the first time in Eng- 
land in 1843, and received with the greatest enthusiasm. Since then it has been 
performed by all the principal societies and concerts in England and Germany. 

We have seldom heard a better performance of this magnificent work than that 
of the London Society. If, as we are told, the perfection arrived at in the 
execution of this difficult composition was the result of one rehearsal, we need 
not use many words to express our admiration for the talent of the conductor, 
and the ability of the orchestra and chorus, for we believe that in no other 
country but England could such a thing be achieved. The splendid orchestral 
prelude, which, like the introduction in the Hymn of Praise, foreshadows so gra- 
phically the various dramatic incidents of the plot, was executed with such vigour 
and precision that one could almost read in the music what was expressed in the 
words. The choral pieces and the solos, sung by Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. 
Perren, and Mr. Weiss, were also capitally rendered, and combined to produce an 
almost perfect performance of this masterpiece. 

The next piece of importance was the symphony of Beethoven No. 4 in B fiat. 
Of the nine glorious symphonies, this is perhaps the most melodious and evenly 
contrasted. If his works, as many critics assert, can be divided into three parts, 
and his style of writing into three periods, this symphony certainly belongs to the 
second period, forming a link between his first and his last manner, where, 
ascending from the beautiful he reaches to the sublime. The symphony was 
executed with great care and brilliancy. We should have liked the scherzo a 
shade faster, and the adagio a shade slower, but this may be matter of opinion. 

Mr. John Barnett showed great talent in the execution of a (posthumous) 
concerto for the pianoforte by Mozart. Though thoroughly ‘‘ Mozartish’’ in its 
ideas, we cannot say that its treatment is at all to be compared with some of his 
later though not (posthumous) concertos. The original key of C is so tenaciously 
retained, and the principal theme in the first movement recurs so often, without 
being particularly beautiful, that the attention of the listener flags long before 
the end of the piece. If we were not afraid to use the word in speaking of one 
of Mozart’s compositions, we would certainly call it “dry.” Ina “ cadenza 
introduced in the allegro, Mr. Barnett exhibited great facility of execution, 
musician-like treatment of the subject, and considerable animation. He would 
do well, however, to follow the example of Mr. Hallé, for instance, in adopting 
his noble simplicity of manner. Mr. Barnett is a young man of so much promise, 
that a word of friendly advice may be of some service to him. 

Miss Louisa Pyne sang the aria from Spohr’s Fanst (“ Si lo sento”) with more 
than her usual spirit, and took part in a charming trio by Barnett (not the young 
pianist), from an opera (the Fair Rosamond). Mr. Macfarren’s overture of the 
Chevy Chase brought this highly successful concert to a close. 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CONCERT AT ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


How frequently do we find that the smallest mishap may be the origin of much 
good! We grumble every day at the little miseries of life, when, on reflection, 
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ye must own that their occurrence has benefited us in many ways. We are led 
to make this remark in speaking of Mr. Henry Leslie’s concert of Friday last, 
when his new cantata, entitled “ Holyrood,” was performed for the second time. 
Although the work met with a well-merited success on its first performance, we 
probably owe the pleasure of having heard it again to an accident which, asa 
musical anecdote, is worth relating. 

The time for beginning the concert had arrived. Mr. Leslie, after having been 
received with great applause, was about to give the signal for attack, when the 
Hon. Secretary to the choir stepped forward and addressed the audience in the 
following terms :—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—As this is the first performance of 
a new work, it is of the highest importance that it should be heard in its com- 
plete form. I therefore regret to inform you that, through an unaccountable mis- 
take, the drum part, which the gentleman had taken home to practise, has been 
lost.” The Hon. Secretary intended, no doubt, as is usual on such occasions, to 
erave indulgence on behalf of the unfortunate drummer, but the auditory was so 
delighted with this mysterious announcement, that it received both the speaker 
and the speech with great good humour. The Secretary then made his bow and 
retired. We can well fancy the relief of those who had come to witness the per- 
formance, in finding that after all the misfortune was not so great. They had, no 
doubt, in listening to the speech, prepared themselves for a dreadful disappoint- 
ment, such as the indisposition of one of the principal singers, or the non- 
appearance of some important personage ; but the drum in our modern orchestras 
being used with a rather unsparing hand, they most likely were of opinion that 
the “loss” might inthe end prove a “gain.” Our readers are now acquainted 
with the reason why Mr. Leslie was not only justified in repeating the work in its 
integrity, but was bound to afford the public an opportunity of judging of its 
great merits; and we are happy to be able to state that the gentleman in ques- 
tion, having now had ample time to study his part, acquitted himself of his task 
in an admirable manner, and to the entire satisfaction of the audience, which on 
every stroke of the drum seemed to be in ecstacies. 

“ Holyrood” was altogether a great success, and even improved on a second 
hearing. We know of no work of Mr. Leslie’s where his talent is more clearly 
demonstrated. The “cantata” contains some really charming music, natural 
and pleasing throughout, and is written with great care and judgment. He has 
been greatly assisted in his task by the graceful and characteristic verses of Mr. 
Chorley, who, in providing composers with texts to be set to music, seldom fails 
to afford them the means of displaying their capacities to the greatest advantage. 
The characters in the story are, Queen Mary (Madame Lemmens-Sherrington), 
Mary Beatoun (Miss Palmer), Rizzio (Mr. Wilbye Cooper), and John Know (Mr. 
Weiss). We wish we could find room to enumerate all the pieces which possess 
interest, but we must content ourselves with mentioning a few that are particu- 
larly striking. The Scotch ballad of Mary Beatoun, beginning with the words, 
“There once was a maiden,” and a romance allotted to Queen Mary, are both 
types of unaffected melody, each reflecting a certain tinge of the nationality 
belonging to Scotland and France, which adds greatly to their effect. Rizzio 
sings also a charming “ canzonetta”’ in Italian (‘‘ Colla stagion novella”’), which, 
though slightly reminding one of Rossini, is extremely elegant and flowing. The 
music set down for John Knox is highly dramatic; in a kind of “ coral,’’ and 
a duet with the queen, winding up with a brilliant finale, Mr. Leslie displays a 
fitness for dramatic composition which is not of a common order. The choruses 
are likewise very spirited and effective, and contribute to render the whole 
exciting, animated, and artistic. This new work cannot fail to enhance the repu- 
tation of the composer of ‘‘ Immanuel,”’ who, if he guard himself against adopting 
indiscriminately all the suggestions of his Muse, retaining only that which is 
truly good and beautiful, will, we feel convinced, take his place amongst our best 
native composers. \ 

The second part of the concert consisted of some favourite glees, madrigals, and 
songs, exquisitely performed by the principal singers and the members of the 
choir, who fully maintained their well-earned reputation. The finale to the first 
act of ‘‘ Euryanthe” brought the concert to a close. 





CONCERTS OF CHAMBER MUSIC. 
MR. HALLE’S BENEFIT AT THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.--THE 
MUSICAL UNION. 

Now that the season is thickening, and the concerts are increasing in propor- 
tion, we think it will be more agreeable and convenicnt to our readers if, in 
reviewing the performances of chamber music, we bring them under one head. 
More agreeable, because it will save them the trouble of going twice over the 
same ground; and more convenient, because the same music being often per- 
formed by the same executants, and in the same rooms, though before different 
audiences and under different auspices, it will enable them to compare notes 
without referring to what has already been said. 

The Monday Popular Concerts demand first our attention, the performance on 
Monday having taken place for the benefit of Mr. Charles Hallé, whore playing 
this season has been more than usually attractive. M. Berlioz, in speaking of Mr. 
Hallé, calls him “le pianiste sans peur et sans reproche.’”’ Never was a title 
more nobly won, or more fully deserved. Not oniy has the German pianist a 
right to this distinction, but he has also a claim on our gratitude for the benefit 
and pleasure he has bestowed upon the lovers of music in general, and the ama- 
teurs of the piano in particular. Of all the foreign musicians who have taken up 
their abode in this country, none have more justly received so large a share of 
friendly appreciation as Mr. Hallé. He has invariably devoted his talents and 
energy to the progress of music, never swerving from the true interests of music, 
and always striving to foster the public taste for all that is beautiful and great in 
art. So honest and iaudable an object could not fail to meet with its reward. 
His name alone is a “tower of strength,’ and wherever he appears, the public 
flock to hear him. We were not surprised, therefore, to find St. James’s Hall 
crowded with an attentive and enthusiastic audience on the occasion of his 


have proved to him how fully his great merits are appreciated. The programme, 
too, was one of much interest, including some of the best works of the great mas- 
ters. Mr. Hallé selected for his share, Beethoven's “sonata appassionata,” Op. 
57; Schubert's impromptu in B flat; and Chopin’s valse in A flat, for pianoforte 
solo; and, with M. Vieuxtemps, Beethoven’s sonata in F, Op. 24, fur violin and 
pianoforte. He also took part in Mozart’s quartet for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
and violoncello, with M. Vieuxtemps, M. Schreurs, and M. Paque. M. Vieux- 
temps opened the concert with a quartet of Haydn, Op. 59, in E major. Mr. 
Sims Reeves was the only voealist; Miss Banks had been announced, but a 
printed circular informed the audience that the lady was prevented by indispo- 
sition from fulfilling her engagement. 7 

It would be difficult to say in which of the pieces allotied to Mr. Hallé his 
merits came out more strongly. The magnificent sonata, Op. 57 (called “ ap- 
passionata”’ by the editor, not by the composer), abounding in technical difli- 
culties, appeared as easy in the hands of the “ Pianiste sans reproche ”’ as the one 
in F for pianoforte and violin. In the “Impromptu of Schubert” and the 








“Valse of Chopin,” on the other hand, his playing was as pure and finished as 
it was grand in Mozart's delightful quartet. Another great feature of this extra- 
ordinary artist is his prodigious memory. The works of Beethoven, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Chopin are as familiar to him as “ honsehold words,” 
and are mostly performed without book, which is the more to be wondered at, 
as Mr. Hallé appears almost every day in public. If we might venture to 

our opinion, we should award the palm to the performance of the “ Sonata ap- 
passionata”’ and the “ Impromptu,” by Schubert, each, in their way, executed 
to perfection. Beethoven and Schubert were kindred spirits. They thought and 
felt together, while both spoke the language of poets. If, as we find it said in the 
analytical remarks, “‘ Schubert had the disadvantage to flourish during the period 
of Beethoven’s most marvellous activity,” he had likewise the advantage of being 
strengthened by his example and inspired by his extraordinary genius. ‘ The world 
could not see him for Beethoven.’ But Beethoven saw him; for, while lying on 
his deathbed, he looked through some of Schubert’s music, and exclaimed, with 
a voice full of emotion: “Truly, Schubert is animated with a spark of heavenly 
fire!” They now lie near each other in their graves. The world sees both, and 
will speak of them, if not with equal veneration, with respect and gratitude. But 
to return to Mr. Hallé. We cannot, we think, pay him a greater compliment 
than by stating that, surrounded as he was by two such artists as M. Vieuxtemps 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, he yet contrived to carry off the lion’s share of applause, 
which, though no easy task, was richly deserved. 

Of M. Vieuxtemps we shall speak presently. We must, however, not omit to 
mention that Mr. Sims Reeves delighted the audience with Mozart’s “ Dalla 
sua pace” (introduced in the last act of “ Don Giovanni”’), and with a Hunting 
Song, by Mendelssohn, which he sang so charmingly that an ‘‘encore”’ was in- 
sisted upon, a request with which the great tenor for once complied. 

The ‘Musical Union” holds its “séances” on Tuesday afternoon. In no 
country but England, we believe, do we find that quartet concerts are given 
by gentlemen who do not take an active part in the performance. In Paris, in 
Leipzig, in Berlin, in Dresden, in Vienna there are quartet associations esta- 
blished by the performers themselves, and for their exclusive benefit ; but here 
we find the two first institutions of that class managed in a different way. We 
have no time nor wish to discuss the “ pour et contre,” but simply state the fact. 
To Mr. Arthur Chappell, the director of the ‘‘ Monday Popular Concerts,” belongs 
the honour of having made the performances accessible to all classes, while 
Mr. Ella has the credit of having diffused the taste for chamber music amongst 
the “ beau-monde.” It is, however, time that the motto: “ I] pit grand’ omaggio 
alla musica, sta nel Silenzio,’’ which figures at the end of the programme, should 
be altered, as, whatever may have been the state of things at the foundation of 
the “ Musical Union” years ago, there is no need now, we should think, to 
remind the audience constantly of their duty. It looks, moreover, like a satire, 
the audience being almost exclusively composed of “ ladies,’ who are, we all 
know, proverbial for this quality. 

We have preferred speaking of M. Vieuxtemps after his performance on Tuesday, 
as on Monday evening he appeared not to exhibit his usual power. At the 
* Musical Union,” however, he was himself again. Nothing could be grander 
than his reading and playing of Beethoven’s glorious quintet in C major. He 
possesses such marvellous command over his bow, that he appeared to cut the 
notes from his violin. We have often had occasion to mention a few peculiarities 
belonging to his style which now and then interfere with the purity of reading 
and execution in classical works ; but the more difficulties he finds in his way the 
more these flaws disappear. It is as if we listened to a great orator, who carries 
us along with him by his powerful eloquence though we may not always agree 
with what he says. In Haydn’s quartet in G, Op. 54, and a tarantella for violin 
solo of his own composition, M. Vieuxtemps proved beyond doubt that the old 
and new schools, so far as execution is concerned, are equally safe in his hands. 
His playing in both compositions was, throughout, masterly. 

Herr Pauer is another distinguished foreign pianist, who has chosen London for his 
residence. Like M. Hallé, he is the representative of the solid school of pianoforte 
playing, and, like him, has fairly won his reputation as a first-rate artist. He is, 
moreover, a very clever composer, and has written some good music for the in- 
strument. His performance on this occasion was confined to a quintett, Op. 53, 
of Spohr, for piano, flute; clarionet, bassoon, and horn, assisted by Messrs. Pratten, 
Lazarus, Hausser, and C. Harper. In the year 1847 this quintett was performed 
by the late Madame Dalcken, in the presence of the composer, with the accom- 
paniment of stringed instruments, but it was originally composed for wind instru- 
ments. The minuct and trio, and the last movement, are written in Spohr’s best 
manner ; the trio especially being marked by elegance and fanciful treatment of 
the pianoforte. 

Herr Paner did fall justice to this beautiful composition. Nothing can excel 
the equality of his touch and the dexterous manipulation of the keys. We might 
here and there wish for a little more “ chiaroscuro” and delicacy, but the whole 
is so musician-like, 89 sound, so unaffected, that the impression he produces upon 
his hearers is always in the highest degree satisfactory. He gave a little piece of 
his own, at the end of the concert, which was very effective. 

There is no singing at these matinées, but we are presented, insiead, with a 
** Synoptical Analysis,” which is again prefaced by one of those maxims of which 
Mr. Eliaseems so fond. This time it is in French :—“ 11 ne suffit pas que l’artiste 
soit bien preparé pour le public, il faut aussi que le public le soit, a ce qu'on va 
lui faire entendre.” The director is evidently bent upon keeping the public in 
order. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


Her late Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent made her will in March, 
1860, which was brought into the principal registry in London by the solicitors, 


. . . rae sers. White so., Great } ‘ough-street, and probate granted on the 3rd 
benefit, and the warm reception with which the bénéficiaire was honoured, must | Mesers. White & Co., Great Marlborongh-street, and pro ie 


instant to H. R. H. Prince Consort, the sole executor. ‘The personalty was sworn 
under £30,000. The wills of royal personages are documents usually perused 
with much interest ; this observation applies in the present instance with much 
force, her late Royal Highness being the mother of Her Majesty. Being aware, 
therefore, of the interest this instrument will naturally excite in the public mind, 
we give it totally, without abridgment :— 


“This is the last will and testament of me Victoria Marie Louise, Duchess of Kent and 
Strathern. I hereby revoke all other wills and codicils made by me at any time heretofore. I 
give, devise, and bequeath to my dearly beloved daughter, Her Majesty Queen Victoria, all my 
real and personal estate whatsoever and wheresoever whereof I may be seized, possessed, or 
interested in at the time of my decease, to hold the same unto my said daughter, her snecessors 
and assigns absolutely. I appoint my dearly beloved son-in-law and nephew, His Royal Highness 
Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Prince Consort, sole executor. In witness whereof I have 
hereto set my hand, the 20th day of March, 1860.--Victoria. Signed and declared by Her 
Royal Highness Victoria Marie Louise, Duchess of Kent and Strathern, as and for her last will 
and testament, in the presenee of us (all being present at the same time), who, at her request 
and in her presence, have subseribed our names as witneases.—G. Couper, principal equerry to 
H.R.H. the Dachess of Kent, Frogmore. Ramsay H. Couper, clerk in the War Office, residing 
in Frogmore.” 
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Her late Roval Highness, who attained her 75th year, was twice married. Her 
first consort was the reigning Prince of Leiningen, who died in 1814, by whom 
she had a son and daughter, her son, Prince Leiningen, K.G., assuming the 
reigning princely power, and her daughter married the Prince of Hohenlohe 
Langenburg. Her late Royal Highness married in 1818 H.R.H. the Duke of 
Kent, who died in 1820, and had issue but one child, Her Majesty Alexandrina 
Victoria, Queen of England, our most gracious Sovereign. Long may she reign! 


Lady Harriet Elizabeth Wetherell-Warneford, of 96, Eaton-square, Lon- 
dion, and of Warneford-place, Highworth, Wilts, died on the 7th ult., aged 56, 
possessed of personalty sworn under £180,000. Her ladyship’s will was made in 
1851, and was attested by E. Carlton Holmes, solicitor, Bedford-row, and R. Fisher, 
solicitor, Queen-square. There are five codicils, the last dated 21st July, 1860. 
Probate was granted by the London Court on the 28th ult., to Joseph Sewell, 
Esq., solicitor, Cirencester, the sole executor. This excellent lady has followed 
the worthy example in philanthropy of her late uncle, the Rev. Dr. 8S. W. 
Warneford, LL.D., whose acts during his lifetime have been rarely equalled,— 
amongst others were his large contribution to the Warneford Lunatic Asylum, 
near Oxford (heretofore called Radcliffe’s), and to the Queen’s College, Birming- 
ham; and the large property which the Doctor left to this deceased lady, who 
was his only niece, she immediately disbursed in charity, and has now bestowed 
in like manner, with what we may term a generous humanity, a considerable por- 
tion of her own handsome fortune. To the recipients of her bounty her memory 
will be cherished and endeared, and it will also be venerated and respected by all 
those who are familiar with her “ good deeds.”’ Lady Warneford inherited estates 
under the will of her mother, the Hon. Elizabeth Warneford, and assumed that 
designation jointly with Wetherell. She was the widow of the celebrated Sir 
Charles Wetherell, D.C.L., M.P. As her ladyship died childless the property 
under the will of her father, Colonel F. Warneford, reverts to the Rev. J. H. 
Warneford, of Halifax, Yorkshire. The bequests are so large and numerous that 
we can only touch upon some of the principal of them. There are handsome 
legacies to her god-danghter, Lady C. Churchill, to Viscount Ashbrook’s family, 
and to many personal friends. To her friend, Joseph Sewell, Esq., £10,000, and 
appoints him residuary legatee, with directions to pay all legacies free of duty. 
The bequests to servants are most liberal, and the amount given for charitable ob- 
jects reaches the enormous sum of £77,000, being £2,000 to the Vicar for,the poor of 
Sevenhampton, £30,000 for building churches, which was placed in trust in her 
lifetime, and in like trust £45,000 for the widows and orphans of poor clergymen, 
and in relieving the urgent distress of the necessitous and deserving clergy within 
that part of the diocese known as the ancient diocese of Gloucester. This mu- 
nificent bequest of £45,000 is indeed a gift in the right direction. It is an admitted 
truism that our hard-working clergy are very inadequately paid; their stipend 
is amere existence but not ‘‘a living,’ and there are very many excellent and 
faithful ministers in the Established Church with wives and families who have to 





encounter the cold blast of comparative poverty. Lady Warneford has most kindly | 


considered their case and nobly stepped forward to assist in ameliorating it. 
We would, therefore, say to those who have the means, in the words of One 
who spake as never man spake, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 





The Most Noble Elizabeth, the Duchess Dowager of Cleveland, of 
Newton House, near Bedale, Yorkshire, and of Grosvenor-square, London, who 
died on the 31st of January last, was the second wife and relict of the late Duke. 
Her Grace’s will bears date the 30th of June, 1858, and there are six codicils. 
Probate was granted by the London Court, on the 3rd of this month, to Lord 
Harry Vane, M.P., and Mark Milbanke, Esq.,the executors. The personalty was 
sworn under £300,000. This distinguished lady’s will is of very considerable 
length ; but the bequests are so numerous, and in many instances so minute, that 
this could not be avoided. Her Grace died possessed of a very large fortune both 
inrealty as well as personalty. The estates which, by her will, she had left to 
her nephew, Robert Russell, Esq. (since deceased), she devises to his son (a 
minor), and has charged the same with an annuity of £1,000 for her nephew’s 
widow, and appointed the son residuary legatee. There are large legacies 
bestowed upon various branches of her family and personal friends, as well as 


that there are very kind and liberal bequests to all her servants without one 
single exception. 





The Right Honourable Emma Agnes Lady Petre, of Mansfield-street, 
Portland-place, died on the 10th of February last, leaving personalty which 
was sworn under £8,000. This lady, who was highly connected, and figured 
very prominently in distinguished society, was the relict of William, the eleventh 
Lord Petre, by whom she had issue“sons, and a daughter who is the wife of Lord 
Clifford. Lady Petre having died without making any will, letters of adminis- 
tration were taken out by her son, the Hon. Edmund George Petre; under these 
circumstances the assets have to be distributed in accordance with the Statute 
of Distribution. 





Admiral Sir George Mundy, K.C.B., late of Grosvenor-street West, Hyde- 
park, died on the 9th of February last, aged 83. His will bears date 28th Sep- 
tember, 1853, and a codicil in 1857,which were proved on the 27th of March last, by 
Alfred Miller Mundy, Esq., of Shipley, Derby, the nephew and sole acting executor. 
The personalty was sworn under £20,000, This gallant admiral has seen much 
service, being one of the veteran heroes who was at the memorable battles of St. 
Vincent and the Nile, and was much esteemed by the two renowned admirals, 
Earl St. Vincent and Lord Nelson, who commanded on those brilliant occasions, 
and by other naval officers of rank. Admiral Mundy has left a handsome pro- 
perty, both real and personal, and having died a bachelor has devised his real 
estates to the eldest son (a minor) of his deceased nephew, Colonel Godfrey 
Mundy. The testator bestows many small legacies to personal friends, as 
tokens, as he himself states in his will, of esteem and regard, and, after leaving 
liberal legacies of £100 and £300 to some of his servants, the admiral directs the 
residue of his property to be divided into nine parts, and to be given in certain 
proportions to his nephews. These dispositions contain the whole substance of 
the will. For a brief notice of the naval services of this aged and gallant admiral, 
see our number of this journal of the 16th of February last. 





George Harrison, Esq., of Whitehaven and Linethwaite, in the county of 
Cumberland, who died on the 8th March, aged 74 years, executed his will on the 
2h April, 1860, and after bequeathing legacies of £5,000 each to his three 
grand-danghters, gave all the residue of his personal estate to his grandson, 
Julian Cuthbert William Harrison (now a minor), when he attains the age of 


twenty-one years, as also his estates at Holme Cultram, Bootle, Whitehaven, | 


Gosforth, Wigt 


on, and Linethwaite, in the county of Cumberland; and in the 
event of t! 


death of his grandson before attaining the age of twenty-one years, 
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or leaving lawful issue, then the testator directed all his real and personal estate 
to be equally divided amongst his three grand-daughters or their issue, excepting 
the estate at Holme Cultram, which is entailed upon his eldest grand-daughter 
Juliana Georgina Lumb, and her issue. The testator executed a codicil to hig 
will on the day of his death, which merely directs certain property to be sold 
and the payment of a legacy to Elizabeth King. The trustees and executors arg 
James Lumb, Esq., of Homewood, near Whitehaven, and Joanna Josephine Har. 
rison, a minor. The will and codicil were proved by Mr. Lumb alone on the 
25th March ult., the personalty being sworn under £30,000. Mr. Harrison wag 
formerly a banker at Whitehaven; he served the office of Sheriff of Cumberland 
in 1844, and at the time of his death discharged many important public offices 
of a local nature, 





Colonel William Woodgate, C.B., of Her Majesty’s army, late of Dedham, 
Essex, but sojourning in Paris, where he died on the 12th of January last, leavin 
real and personal property in England, the latter being sworn under £7,000, 
Colonel Woodgate made his will in 1857, and a codicil in 1858, appointing as hig 
executors John Bax, Esq., E.1.C.8., John R. Wood, Esq., of London, and 
John Lake, Esq., of Paris, to each of whom a legacy of £100 is bequeathed, 
He gives to his relict his farniture and other effects in his residence at Paris, and 
directs his freehold and leasehold estates in this country to be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof, together with the residue of his personalty, to be divided between 
his relict and his niece Isabella, Countess d’Outtremont. 








Hebdieus of Pooks. 


THE POLAR REGIONS.* 


A xook by Sir John Richardson on Polar discovery can hardly fail to be 
interesting to the general reader, as well as useful to the man of science, and 
certainly the resumé before us is one of those books that deserves and will have 
due attention from both. Brief as the abstract must necessarily be, we feel sure 
that a few reminiscences of Polar discovery from such a work can never, in this 
country, be considered uninteresting. vr 

Although there are no positive records to which we can refer, it is certain, 
from the large supply of amber brought by the Phoenicians from the shores of the 
Baltic, and known even in the time of Homer, that communication existed even 
then with regions very near the Arctic circle, but it is not till the middle of the 
ninth century after Christ (when Iceland was first peopled from Norway) that we 
can find proof of these far distant and ungenial countries being permanently 
inhabited. At this time, however, the northernmost lands of Europe and the 
groups of islands adjacent must long have served as the hunting ground of the 
Laplanders, even if those singular people had not themselves driven out some 
earlier and weaker tribes. The discovery of Greenland, and even of the northern 


_ part of North America, followed quickly on the settlement of Iceland, and long 
| preceded the visit of Christopher Columbus to the West Indies. Thus the 
_ Polar regions may be regarded as the stepping-stone, first, perhaps, to the 
_ original peopling of the western world, and then to the visit, and so-called 


discovery of them by the Northmen in the tenth century, without in either case 


_ the equally adventurous Southern navigators, the ancient Phoenicians, or middle 


age Italians and Portuguese, less conveniently situated for such visits, and quite 
ignorant of their vast importance, knowing more than the vague report of what 
was thus done. 

England has always borne a noble part in Arctic and Antarctic discovery, and 
this dates even so far back as the end of the fifteenth century, when the Venetian, 
Sebastian Cabot, holding the office of grand pilot of England, and sailing with 
English ships from English ports, reached Labrador, after making the’first of a 
long series of attempts to reach the Spice Islands by a north-west passage from 
Europe. 

These researches, commencing three centuries and a half ago, were completed 


_ by Sir John Franklin, with fatal success, in 1846, though the result was not 





: ; : ; _ known till re-discovered some years after by Sir Robert McClure. They 
gifts of rich ornamental jewellery. It affords us much gratification to mention | . 


afford a singular example of the tenacity of national character in matters of this 
kind, since it has long been known that no very useful practical result could 
reasonably be looked for although the credit of the nation was considered to be at 
stake to complete the discovery. 

Of the lands within the Arctic circle, Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla are the 
best known; but the whole of the north of Greenland, the large archipelago 
between British North America and the Pole, and very extensive tracts of Siberia, 
occupy together an area of very large size. All this land, however, is rather the 
termination northwards of the continents of Europe, Asia, and North America, 
than any independent track. The greater portion of it is of moderate elevation, 
much being quite low and near the sea-level, while towards the Pole there seems 
every probability of the existence of open water, with few or no islands, and less 
ice than is met with in the district already visited. However this may be, the 
varying but always large quantity of ice entangled near the islands and on the 
shores will always prevent any safe access, even should it be found that the 
North Pole of the earth is in open water. 

The South Polar ocean, if such a thing exists, is singularly different in all 
respects from the north. The lands of the temperate zone have entirely died 
away long before reaching the Antarctic circle, and only a few small straggling 
islands are known in latitudes corresponding to those in which almost all the 
civilized world congregates in the opposite hemisphere. There is, however, every 
reason to believe that a large tract of high South Polar land exists, covered entirely 
by snow and ice, totally inaccessible to man, and incapable of supporting even the 
simplest vegetation. Sir James Ross succeeded in discovering one inlet, admit- 
ting of access to a very high latitude, within the icy barrier that projects beyond 
the inhospitable shores of this continent and those between latitude 72° and 8U. 

He found burning voleanoes, much higher than Etna, placed at intervals near 
a coast line having a south and north bearing, the whole shore, however, being 
snow covered, and nowhere allowing the soil or rock to be seen. This coast 
ranged towards the south for nearly 500 miles, everywhere masked by a sea-face 
of two or three hundred feet thick of solid ice, perfectly vertical. Beyond the 
furthest extension towards the Pole, the ice cliffs were traced through thirty-three 
degrees of longitude to the eastward in S. lat. 78° 4’, and then trended northwards 
again as far as the seventicth parallel, after which the ice barrier was still seen 
continued towards the north-east to longitude 145° E. from Greenwich, while on 
the western side of the same great wild, a continuous ice barrier has been seen 
as far as 90° W. long., and again at intervals to Enderby’s Land, in W. longitude 


45°. Although, therefore, other inlets may be discovered, and a considerable part of 





* The Polar Regions. By Sir John Richardson, LL.D., F.R.S., &. Edinburgh: Adam & 
Charles Black. 1561. 
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the South Pacific Ocean still remain unexplored nearer the Pole than latitude 60° S., 
all that is known renders probable the assumption that land fringed with a large 
and thick ice-belt, stretching far out into deep water, is the essential characteristic 
of the South Polar district. We have already observed that this portion of the 
earth differs very strikingly from the North Polar extremity, with which we have 
peen able to become so much better acquainted, while there is no probability of 
our knowledge of the former being very widely extended or rendered very useful. 
Reverting now to the North Polar region, we find there a variety of interesting 
facts in physical science and in natural history, all of which are glanced at in Sir 
John Richardson’s book. ae 

In Spitzbergen, which has no indigenous human inhabitants, though very 
important for its walrus, seal, and whale fishery, and of large size, a part of the 
land is high and inaccessible, being covered with snow and rapidly disintegrating, 
owing to the alternate absorption and freezing of water. On the shore and even 
on the hills is a varied vegetation of alpine plants, grasses, and lichens, so that 
there is abundant food for the rein-deer and other Arctic animals. The summer 
heat in this land, which approaches to within 10° of the North Pole, is very 
intense, the thermometer rising in the sun to 73°, while in the shade it remains 
at 36°. Heavy rain falls occasionally during this season, and pools of water from 
temporary morasses. The rocks are often quite bared of snow. When the vegeta- 
tion has advanced, there come countless myriads of birds, most of which, however, 
feed on the fishes of the surrounding waters, and some of which remain all the 
year, while others are only migratory. 

” Ineredible quantities of drift wood are thrown in many parts of the shores of 
the Polar Sea, large fir trees, seventy feet long, and undecayed, being transported 
thither from unknown localities. It is curious that much of this drift wood, east 
of Greenland, is inaccessible to the sea at present, leading to the conclusion that 
a gradual and slow elevation is going on in all these islands, the result of which 
must be a deterioration of climate throughout the northern hemisphere. It is by 
no means clear where this wood comes from, but the general opinion is that it has 
a Siberian origin, being brought by one of the currents from the west round the 
southern extremity of Greenland. Certainly there are very steady and important 
marine currents setting in this way down Baffin’s Bay and Davis’s Straits, con- 
veying not only water, but the whole mass of ice that collects in these waters 
during the winter. It has even been supposed that this great south-west 
current has a marked influence in causing the present direction of the gulf stream. 

Experiments and observations have been made with reference to the tempera- 
ture both of land and water within the Arctic circle, and it appears certain, that 
while the summer heat is not able to produce much effect at a greater depth than 
two or three feet in rock and five or six in sand, the frost penetrates to a depth 
of several hundred feet. Below this, however, water is generally to be obtained ; 
and it is an important fact that the deep water in the sea is warmer than that at 
the surface, proving that the general laws that govern the temperature of the 
earth’s interior are not interfered with when exposed even to the long continued 
presence of ice at the surface. The geology of polar lands would, however, 
distinctly prove that the existing conditions of temperature have not always pre- 
vailed, and that at some far distant period there was a much higher summer heat, 
and less extreme cold in winter, than there are now in those countries. 

The discovery not only of bones but carcases frozen into the gravel near the 
mouth of some of the Siberian rivers is too well known and too remarkable a fact 
not to be remembered by most readers in reference to this subject. There can 
be no doubt that at a period geologically not very distant, there was abundant 
tree vegetation in the steppes of Siberia for a large population of elephants and 
other gigantic and nearly allied quadrupeds. No such vegetation is now to be 
found within hundreds of miles. 

The inhabitants of the Arctic regions are chiefly Esquimaux, Samoyeds, and 
Laplanders. Of these the former are the most advanced in civilization, and phy- 
sically the finest race, but they all have many points of resemblance. They are 
very fond of bartering, and exchange their skins and fossil ivory for various 
coarse and poor Russian manufactures. They do not increase rapidly, but neither 
on the other hand do they seem to be in course of extinction. 

Beyond all other things, as being essential to their very existence in these in- 
hospitable regions, the Esquimaux and other inhabitants of the Arctic circle must 
always regard the whale and the rein-deer. The seal and walrus rank with the 
whale, and next to it in importance for food; and the rein-deer is necessary for 
means of transport, clothing, and a variety of useful and indispensable articles 
made from its hide and bones. The Esquimaux eat animal food exclusively, and 
often in a perfectly raw state. They also use as food large quantities of blubber 
or animal oil. The whale not only yields food, but also supplies them with fuel 
in the absence of drift-wood, which does not come every year. All the Arctic 
tribes have much ingenuity in taking these animals, and on the whole certainly 
they do not want for intelligence. 

Although there is at this time an American expedition afloat, the object of 
which is to follow towards the Pole the open water seen in Kennedy Channel in 
Dr. Kane’s remarkable exploration in 1853, in latitude about 81°, it can hardly be 
expected that much fresh light will for some years be thrown on Arctic geography. 
The appearance of Sir John Richardson’s work is therefore well timed, and may 
form a useful starting-point when the present race of explorers is succeeded by 
younger men who have their experience in these researches still to gain. 





EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA.* 


A QvARTER of a century ago the remark was often made that the adventurous 
race of travellers had died out. No such reproach can be cast upon our genera- 
tion. In well-trained habits of observation, in ‘sagacity, in perseverance, in 
daring, in all those qualities of body and mind by which explorers acquire fame, 
even Bruce and Park, the best of our old travellers, are excelled by their successors 
at the present day. What age has produced such men as Livingstone, Brooke, 
Burton, Speke, and Macdougal Stuart ? and yet these are, perhaps, not the fore- 
most in the band of living explorers. The adventures recorded in this volume 
certainly entitle its author to a distinguished place among the most daring pioneers 
of geographical discovery. 

Mr. Petherick is not a professional traveller. In 1845, he entered the service 
of Mehemet Ali as a mining engineer, and acquiring in this employment an ac- 
quaintance with colloquial Arabic, he settled, after the death of his patron, as a 
gum merchant in Upper Nubia, near Khartoum. Here he continued to reside 
from 1848 till 1853, when the trade he carried on was paralyzed by native com- 
petition, and a greatly increased export of gum from the coast of Africa to the 
English markets. Abandoning his old occupation, he resolved to ascend the 
White Nile to Soudan, and open there a trade in hides and ivory. He spent a 
couple of months in fitting up a vessel, and in collecting some tons of glass beads, 
cowry shells, and other articles of a similar kind in request with the natives. 








* Egypt, the Soudan, and Central Africa, By John Petherick, F.R.G.S., Her Majesty's 
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Then he selected a score of Arabs, in whom he could place confidence, and drilled 
them jn the use ofarms. He added to these a boat’s crew of twelve men, and 
two interpreters. His expedition created quite a sensation. At Khartoum, the 
whole population turned out to witness his departure. As he put off, the women 
rent the air with their shrill cries, while the men shouted, “ God speed you, and 
a happy return.” To these demonstrations the adventurers replied by volley 
after volley from their firearms. The surface of the noble river, upwards of a 
mile in width at the place whence he started, was lashed into curling waves by a 
strong breeze, and the boat heeled over as if it were on the ocean. The sails were 
spread, and the boat sped gallantly up stream. 

As the travellers advanced, stately forests, incredibly luxuriant, made their 
appearance, inhabited by herds of antelopes and gazelles. In the early dawn they 
had more than one glimpse of a veteran lion or a lioness with her cubs slinking 
from the margin of the stream into the recesses of the wood. Small blue monkeys 
bounded from tree to tree and then raced playfully along the open beach. A few 
days’ sail brought the travellers to a densely inhabited country. As the vessel was 
wafted onwards by a fair wind, they passed negro village after negro village in 
quick succession. In many instances so numerous were these places that there 
was not a few minutes’ walk between them. 

As they advanced, they entered a great lake or marsh, covered with reeds, 
running seventy miles east and west. In an interview with the natives on its 
banks, Mr. Petherick made his first acquaintance with a very ridicnlous and dirty 
mode of salutation, which seems to be almost universally prevaleut in this part of 
Africa. A chief and three companions had entered the vessel. 

** The sight of our firearms and hunting-knives (the only cabin decorations) excited his atten- 
tion, and, looking meaningly at his men, he rose on one knee to salute me. Grasping my right 
hand and turning up the palm he quietly spat into it; then looking into my face he elaborately 
repeated the process. Staggered at the man's audacity, my first impulse was to knock him 
down ; but his features expressing kindness only, I vented my rage by returning the compliment 
with all possible interest. His delight seemed excessive.” 

In this neighbourhood Mr. Petherick was told of a people living to the south, 
whose eyes, instead of being in their heads, were under their arm-pits, so that, 
when they wished to see, it was necessary to raise the arf ; and of dwarfs with 
ears reaching to the ground, and so wide that, on lying down, one may be employed 
as a mattress and the other as a blanket. 

Nothing daunted by these tales, in a long series of expeditions extending from 
1854 to 1859, at the head of armed bands of Arabs, he penetrated, as a dealer in 
hides and ivory, far among negro tribes, who never before had beheld the face of 
a white man. The narrative of his adventures among the Djour and the Dor 
races has more than the interest of romance, and we venture to say that no one 
who opens any of the last ten chapters of his fascinating volume, will put it down 
without reading eagerly every word of it to the end. Between 2° and 3° north lati- 
tude, ata point much higher than that reached by any former expedition, Mr. Pethe- 
rick and his Arab followers, in fragile native canoes, crossed the Nile, even there a 
river ninety yards wide. They next entered a hilly country, still inhabited by the 
Dor tribe, but bounded on the south by the territory of the Neam-nam, who had 
the reputation of being ferocious cannibals. The traveller was implored not to 
venture into their territory. With great difficulty he induced a few negroes to go 
as porters with him as far as the frouticr; but when they came in sig!it of Mundo, 
the first Neam-nam village, they threw off their loads and decamped. The inter- 
preter was, however, caught in the firm grip of the Arabs, who now took up the 
rejected load, and proceeded on their way, joining lustily in a song to keep up 
their courage. On approaching the village, the sound of several tom-toms indi- 
cated that the inhabitants were on the alert. They soon made their appearance. 
A large armed party issued forth to meet the travellers. The sight was imposing. 
Each warrior guarded his body with a large shield, holding a lance vertically in 
his right hand. When the strangers approached closer, the ranks opened, and 
they entered the village, with the Neam-nam following in the rear. The tom- 
toms continued their music; but, regardless of consequences, Mr. Petherick and 


his followers took up their position under the shade of a magnificent sycamore, 


with their backs to the trunk. A great crowd of natives gathered round them. 
Conceive the feelings of the adventurers when they learned through the inter- 
preter, that they were looked upon “as so many bullocks fit for slaughter.” 
Knowing, however, that the discharge of a fowling-piece would scatter the black 
crowd, the Arabs behaved admirably. An old man approached ; he made a long 
speech to the assemblage, commending the courage of the white strangers, and 
advising his hearers not to meddle with them too rashly. He asked to see Mr. 
Petherick’s rifle, which was handed to him, the cap beiny first reinoved. He 
was puzzled to know why there should be a hole and not a sharp point at the 
muzzle. 

**To give him a practical explanation,” says Mr. Petherick, ‘I seized a fowling-piece from 
the hand of my favourite hunter, and pointing to a vulture hovering over us, I fired ; but before 
the bird touched the ground the crowd were prostrate and grovelling in the dust, as if every man 
of them had been shot. The old man’s head, with his hands on his ears, was at my feet; and 
when I raised him his appearance was ghastly, and his eves were fixed on me with a meaningless 
expression. I thought he had lost his senses. After shaking him several times, T at length 
succeeded in attracting his attention to the fallen bird quivering in its last agonies between two 
of his men. The first sign of returning animation he gave was putting his hand to his head and 
examining himself as if in search of a wound. He gradually recovered; and as soon as he could 
regain his voice, called to the crowd, who one after the other first raised their heads and then 
again dropped them at the sight of their apparently lifeless comrades. After the repeated call 
of the old man, they ventured to rise, and a general inspection of imaginary wounds com- 
menced,”’ 

The Neam-nam were effectually over-awed, and Mr. Petherick remained some 
days among them. On his leaving, the sturdy chief grasped his hand with 
affection, and exacted a promise that he would return. 

‘*T shall be proud,” said the cannibal, ‘to recei e vou into my family. Iwill give you my 
daughter as a bride, and will keep her for you till then,” 

This village was, as we have said, the farthest limit of Mr. Petherick’s 
explorations. In March, 1859, he returned to Khartoum, and in the following 
July to London, after an absence of sixteen years from England. He is now on 
the eve of going back to his ‘* African home,’’ whence, in conformity with the 
views of the Geographical Society explained in a recent number of this journal, 
he will proceed to meet Captains Speke and Grant coming northwards from the 
coast of Zanzibar. We regret to learn that the subscription list got up so far to 
relieve Mr. Petherick of the expenses of the expedition, has not met with the 
response expected. We trust, however, that the publication of this volume will 
have the effect of adding new names to those already put down, by directing atten- 
tion to the vast consequences which may flow from direct thoroughfares being 
opened between Europe and Central Africa, and between the Indian Ocean and 
the upper basin of the Nile. When English colonies are planted in the high- 
lands of the Zambesi, when American negroes have founded settlements in 
Western Africa, when missionary enterprise has permeated the very heart of 
Soudan, the down-trodden children of Ham may recover some share, at least, of 
the industry and intelligence which characterized them in those primeval times 
when they ‘built the temples and pyramids of Egypt, and founded that civilization 
of which we are too apt to boast as belonging exclusively to the Semitic and 


Indo-Germanic races. 
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THE MOOR COTTAGE.* 


May Bevertry tock captive a whole young world in frocks and trousers by Ler 
charming history of the fate and fortunes of “ Little Estella,’ and others of her 
kindred. A gentle spirit, loving, truthfal, and noble, runs through that pretty 


volume, and even grown boys and girls might have shared pages with their 


youngers, and have come from that reading better and wiser than they were 
before. This is the kind of thing May Beverley can do well, but her powers are 
not equal to the production of a long story of sustained interest, or to the vivid 
delineation of actual men and women. “The Moor Cottage” is very healthy, very 
simple, as natural as most of these domestic stories are—and they never are 
natural—and has a good purpose and excellent principles ; but it is flat and wire- 
drawn, wants movement and dramatic interest, and might lose more than half its 
quantity to the corresponding increase of its quality. The first part of the book, 
which contains the pith and marrow of the whole, is pleasant enough, and sug- 
gestive of better things to come ; but about the middle the story flags, and towards 
the end collapses in hopeless flaccidity and nervelessness. 

The best character in the book —indeed almost the only real character—is the 
dear little soft grey aunt, with her placid, tender, gentle ways, her unobtrusive 
charities and quiet self-sacrifice, her delicacy, her timidity, and her love. She is 
evidently a portrait, and the authoress has worked on her with feeling and intelli- 
gence. The nephew, Herbert, is a good character too, and really something like 
what a dashing impulsive boy soldier would be ; but he falls off about the Crimea 
time, the touches become uncertain, the colouring weak, the points are all made from 
fancy and not from knowledge, and so the picture loses half its charm and all 
its truth. The young ladies of the Moor Cottage and the neighbourhood are mere 
lay figures; and, with perfect consciousness of the treasonableness of our decla- 
ration, we must protest against their overwhelming goodness. They aré too vir- 
tuous, too much of the white muslin and Saint Cecilia school, but they are pretty 
and modest, and love with decorous fervency, so must be forgiven what else would 
be their very tiresome and somewhat overstrained amiability. Between the 
writers who make thew heroines fools, and those who make them angels, poor 
human womanhood gets sadly lost and laid aside. 

The story of “‘ The Moor Coitage”’ is very simple. It tells of the boyish love 
of Herbert Mansfield, nephew to the little soft grey Aunt Jessie, for Mabel 
Eversley, whom his bosom friend Bernard Morris also loves ; and the sole symptom 
of intricacy or plot rests on the fact that, just before going to the Crimea, Herbert 
makes Bernard his confidant, and that thus this young man is put between the 
two fires of passion and honour. Mabel has given no sign to either, On the 
contrary, Herbert is always somewhat jealous of Bernard, and the reader is left 
in astate of delightful indecision as to which is preferred, or if either ; Bernard’s 
passion gets the better of his honour, and he makes an effort to obtain Mabel’s love 
and promise: but she refuses him without leaving a shadow of hope, as she has 
not given him a shadow of encouragement ; and then Bernard too goes off to the 
Crimea—after he has confessed himself to Herbert in a letter—nurses the boy 
through a wound, and then good naturedly dies of fever. Herbert comes home, 
makes his offer, is accepted ; and the curtain falls on the young couple living con- 
tented and appy all the days of their life. The story, though slight, is pretty, but it 
would have been much more effective if it had been compressed into half its space, or 
less—and if all the latter part had been swept away, as is fitting for cobwebs and 
their like. Especially would we wish to strangle that most odious beast of bark and 
bite, Miss Mabel's “ Thistle,”’ nor can we love half so much as else we shoulda 
young lady with such abominable taste in the matter of dogflesh. Two Miss 
Dixens, fussy, noisy, charitable, and disagreeable, are also among the things to be 
eliminated in a future edition, if ever Herbert and Mabel are called again before 
the footlights ; they are not natural, not pleasant, and by no means correctly 
drawn ; and of all the dangerous shoals and rocks besetting a young author, let 
him avoid as emphatically the most dangerous, anything approaching to weak 
caricature. But the book is “ safe,”’ it will please the young and not terrify the 
old ; it is what the most scrupulous mother may put into the hands of her daugh- 
ters, with a perfect conviction that no harm can possibly come from the reading 
of it, and that even the tenderest passages are wholly innocuous to brain or 
sense. Take this as aninterrupted offer— 

** There seemed a great deal to be done, for it took Mabel a long time to complete it ; and she 
was still emploved in filling a large ruby vase of Bohemian glass with white and crimson roses, 
when Herbert meen them. The conversation turned upon flowers; he took occasion to allude 
to the delicate beauty of the little wild Crimean crocus, that had come to cheer them in the 
dreary winter, and how eagerly it had been gathered, and treasured to send home. He was 
one to Annette, and in his usual tone and manner, but when he ventured a glance to where 

abel was bending over her flowers, not even the long intervening ringlets could bide the blush 
that spread from cheek to brow, and retreating, left her paler than before. 

** While they talked together, Mabel, who little knew that, preoccupied as she thought him, 
Herbert was aware of every movement of her hands, almost every flower whose position she 
altered, filled her basket with the stalks and leaves, and quietly stepping through the French 
window, went out for some more roses, 

** «Dear, there is Mabel in the sunshine without her hat!’ exclaimed Annette, and taking it 
from the sofa, was about to rush after her. 

**«* Will you allow me to take it?’ said Herbert. 

*«*Oh, thank you; she has suffered so from headache lately, and the sun is sure to make it 
worse. You will find her amongst the standard rose trees.’ 

** Crossing the terrace, now in its full summer beauty, he entered a long, laurel-covered walk. 
shady and pleasant in the heat of noon, at the end of which, encircling a pretty lawn cut into 
flower beds, were the rose trees, and there he found Mabel. 

** * Do vou find much alteration has taken place in your absence ?’ she said timidly, as after 
filling her basket, they turned towards the house. 

** * Yes—no—that is—some things are changed, so changed that I could hardly have believed 
them the same.’ 

*** You have been to the cottage? I hope you think the garden improved ?’ 

** * Yes—at the cottage there are greater changes than anywhere else.’ 

‘* Startled by his tone, Mabel glanced up and saw that he was disturbed. He looked so sad, 
and she was so sorry for him, that she could not help showing it. 

** «Tam sure they would all be very glad to see you again, and to see Aunt Jessie made so 
happy,’ she said, in a pleading, half-deprecating voice. 

***They ? yes; Mrs. Eversley was always kind to me, and your sisters aeeeees to have real 
pleasure in welcoming home an old friend. They are not changed ; 1 found them as kind and as 
warm-hearted as I left them. But,’ he added, in a low, constrained tone, ‘I have seen enough 
of the world to know that such faithful remembrance of the absent is as rare as it is prizeable. 
The cottage is not what it used to be; perhaps the change is in myself.’ 

** * You missed Grace,’ said Mabel, in a shy, timid voice, whilst the colour in her face came and 
went, like the sunshine on an April day. 

*** Grace!’ he exclaimed, turning suddenly upon her, and looking at her downcast counte- 
nance asif he would read her thoughts there. ‘Grace! Oh, Mabel, can you really think——’ 

“«* Mab, dear, where have you wandered tou? Ihave been looking for you all over. Miss 
Mansfield is tired, so I left her with papa. I want to show Captain Mansfield our new orchids. 
Come round this way to the greenhouse.’ 

** Annette had startled Mabel, so that she would have been thankful to escape into the house, 
but propriety and Annette’s hand resting upon her arm prevented her.”’ 


And this as the offer without interruption ; and remembering that these are 
the two warmest bits of the book, we do not think that May Beverley has any 
~ause to fear the rebukes of the over rigid. 

***T have heen earnestly wishing to see you,’ he began Then paused, as if at this moment 


of intense feeling words would not come. Mabel almost heard the beating of her own heart, 
though the tmepiece on the mantel-shelf ticked with a busy clamour, and every slight sound was 
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multiplied in the surrounding stillness. At length he ke, and the feelings so } 
reshed forth in broken sentences as he told aval his > a and faithful love of all it had he? 
to him—-how her remembrance had nerved him in the din and excitement of the battle. 
cheered him in sickness and danger—and how, in coming home, he had looked forward to this 
hour with ardent, inspiring hope. Pleading earnestly, he besought her to answer him. 

“She could not speak; but while the colour mantled deerly on her cheek, she smiled, and 
turning, laid her hand in his. 

‘* What need of language, then? Doubt, fear, uncertainty fled to the winds as Herbert drow 
her close to him and folded his arm round her. She was his own now, and misunderstanding, or 
trouble, or absence, could never part them more. , 

‘* Then followed the long and happy explanation when Herbert told of all the past; when he 
showed Mabel the silken purse, with its interwoven ‘‘ M,’’ which had never left him through all 
the dangers of the war; which had been with him when he fell, and cheered him when he Ig 
sick and wounded; and he told her how, during that time, when he was running the daily 
hourly risk of death, it had been his comfort and delight to carry her last gift, like a shadow of 
her presence, through all; how he had again and again been tempted to write to her, and why 
he had refrained. And when Mabel spoke of the time when the telegram came, and the five 
days of terrible anxiety till Bernard Morris’s letter arrived; while she told of Aunt Jegsie’s 
feelings, perhaps Herbert was not very presumptuous in believing that she half unconsciously 
described her own. He could not resist asking her playfully if Aunt Jessie alone felt those kind 
hopes for his safe return—those fears and anxieties for his danger? Mabel would not answer 
him; but how could he pretend to doubt when she bent aside, and glanced shuddering and 
tearful to where the waves of dark hair scarcely covered the deep seamed sear on his temple,” 


What more can be said? ‘“ Milk for babes and strong meat for men.” This 
is of the milk school, but a very pure and wholesome draught too; and while heartily 
recommending “The Moor Cottage” as a safe and pleasant book for the young, 
we need not be held to include its recommendation to the thoughtful, the strong, or 
the mature. To them the meat, succulent, and full of osmazome; which is just 
the thing not needed by the babes, who must take their milder portions thankfully, 








DE QUINCEY ON SELF-EDUCATION.* 


We have been taught by Mr. Carlyle to seek every man not in analytical 
formule, but synthetic knots; not in a dissected and lifeless array of faculties, 
but in the combined, living, and characteristic action and utterance, which stamp 
the man as a distinct unity from every other unity. Analysis has its virtues, 
even for the sake of better synthesis. Be this as it may, perhaps no utterance of 
the late lamented De Quincey gives us a better insight into his predilections as a 
literary artist than his opinion about the writers of the Roman silver age :— 


** Tn Seneca,”’ he says, ‘‘ the philosopher, in Lucan, in Tacitus, in Pliny the younger, &c., but 
especially in the two first, I affirm that there is a loftiness of thought more eminently and charac. 
teristically Roman than in any preceding writers ; and in that view, to rank them as writers of 
a silver age, is worthy only of those who are servile to the commonplaces of unthinking criticism. 
The style of thought in the silver writers, as a raw material, was generally more valuable than 
that of their predecessors, however much they fell below them in the art of working up that 
material, A better structure of Latinity, I will affirm boldly, does not exist than that of 
Petronius Arbiter, and taken as a body, the writers of what is denominated the silver age are, 
for diction, no less Roman, and for thought much more intensely Roman, than any other equal 
number of writers from the preceding ages, and, with a very few exceptions, are the best fitted 
to take a permanent station in the regard of men, at an age when the meditative faculties, if they 
exist at all, are apt to expand, and to excite a craving for a greater weight of thought than is 
usually to be met with in the elder writers of the Roman literature.” 

It may be asked, what is the true definition of a golden, a silver period in style? 
To draw the line is a difficult task. At first sight, the distinction may seem 
imaginary ; yet if we follow Greece and Rome from their rise to their culmina- 
tion, and from the splendour of their maturity to servile infancy, we feel bound 
to acknowledge that at some point or other there must have been a ripeness of 
perfection no less than a tendency to decay. There is, says La Bruyére, a point 
of perfection in the arts as there is of ripeness in a pear. ‘There is, then, a legiti- 
mate ground for disputing about tastes. 

** It is,”’ says De Quincey, ‘‘ a natural resource, that whatever we find it dificult to investigate 
as a result, we endeavour to follow as a growth; failing analytically to probe its nature, histori- 
cally we seek relief to our perplexities by tracing its origin...... This oblique mode of research, 
where a more direct one is denied, we find to be the only one in our power. This is even more 
true of the liberal arts, because remote ages widely separated differ much more in their plea- 
sures than they ever do in their social necessities, 

‘*To make property safe and life sacred, that is everywhere a primary purpose of law. But 
the intellectual amusements of men are so different that the very purposes and elementary 
functions of these amusements are different. They point to different ends as well as different 
means. The drama, for instance, in Greece, connects itself with religion ; in other ages religion 
is the power most in resistance to the drama. Hence, and because the elder and ruder ages are 
most favourable to a ceremonial and mythological religion, we find the tragedy of Greece 
defunct before the literary age arose. Aristotle's era may be taken as the earliest era of refine- 
ment and literary development. But Aristotle wrote his essay on the Greek tragedy just a cen- 
tury after the chefs d’auvre of that tragedy had been published.” 


Here we see philosophically shadowed the doctrine of the subordinate develop- 
ment of various faculties at different periods. When the energies of hope, and 
the old and simple stock of primitive ideas have been worked out; when the 
passions, without being laid at rest, are on the contrary fully matured, yet no 
longer riveted to simple objects, and beginning to waver and turn in upon them- 
selves, self-consuming,--the conflict of ideas predominates at the meeting of 
adverse tides, and criticism, literary and philosophical, begins. 

De Quincey observes, by the way, that the reason why the ancients had no 
landscape-painting is a question deep almost as the mystery of life. We admit 
the delicacy of the question: yet it does not seem bsolutely hopeless. What- 
ever the precise meaning may be attaching to romanticism, we know that it is a 
product exclusively belonging to medizeval and modern Europe, due to the fusion 
of chivalrous and Christian principles, in addition, probably, to the immense 
extension of the migratory spirit of intercourse and invasion which found its 
recoil in the crusades, and also to the spirit of feudal attachment. Compound 
chivalry, Christianity, crusading migration, and feudalism, and you will have 
something akin to romanticism. Now, locality plays a very large place in the 
romantic affections. Probably few moderns ever were deeply affected by any 
romantic passion, but the scenery with which it was bound up left an indelible 
impression upon their minds. Archbishop Whately and De Quincey have strongly 
dwelt on the obstacle to typographical art which the ancients experienced in the 
want of proper materials. Mere individuals had no scope, and landscape is essen- 
tially an art for individuals. He who has dwelt long and happily in any place, 
yearns for anything that reminds him of it. When the medizeval painters with 
improved materials laid the foundations of their art, the crusades operated 
largely, in connection with the thrilling scenes of the New Testament, to make 
landscape an important feature in religious subjects. ‘Those who had seen the 
Holy Land, and thousands had done so, would naturally be led to criticise the 
accessories to the picture. Hence we think, in connection with the romantic 
spirit, was laid the germ for the future expansion of landscape painting. 

We have not space to follow De Quincey in the thousand points of interest 
which the volume before us presents, replete with thought, humour, and every 
ornament of style. The form itself—letters on education—is apparently chosen 
for greater freedom in the treatment of certain subjects upon which he wished to 
write unhampered by methodic completeness. The edition is in very convenient 
size and type, and on the whole we recommend it to all our readers. 





* Letters to a Young Man whose Education has been neglected, By Thomas De Quincey. 
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SKETCHES OF NORTH AMERICA.* 


Dr. CLARKE and other writers of a former generation, who describe countries 
‘n which civilization is stationary, or in which the chief objects of interest are the 
phenomena of nature still ‘supply information regarding even some parts of the 
European continent on which we find. it safe to rely. The case is altogether 
different with works of a similar class, which treat of Canada and the United 
States. In the new world, the spectacle of human civilization monopolizes the 
attention of the traveller. The progress of cultivation, the appearance of new 
cities, the busy crowd who fill the streets, the railway trains, and the river 
steamers, supply the subjects brought most prominently under his notice, and 
happy is the tourist who escapes even for half a day from the hum of men into 
the prairie or the primaeval forest. The consequence of all this is, that it is 
worse than useless to look into Mrs. Trollope or Mr. James Stuart for information 
concerning what is now to be seen beyond the Atlantic. The first part of a 
journal kept during a three years’ residence in the United States would become 
‘obsolete before the last chapters had been completed. Recent events, too, have 
turned over aspects of social and political life which previously possessed little 
interest for English readers. They call for a new book, and accordingly this 
lively writer, who has travelled much and recently in the United States, supplies 
a series of most entertaining sketches of American character and institutions, 
viewed from the stand-point of the present hour. 

The first question he discusses is the influence of climate on the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution. The Americans themselves admit that they are a thin people, and 
that they may probably have a worn look. ‘‘ They have too much to do,” says a 
patriotic writer, “ and are too anxious to do it well to allow of the quiet accumu- 
lation of fat.”’ Their activity is, indeed, incredible to an Englishman. Mr. Reid 
was struck with it on first landing in America. 


«« At Eastport,” he says, ‘‘ I had the first sample of the fire and energy which characterize the 
Yankees. A variety of goods had to be put on shore, and I stood on deck watching the opera- 
tion, which was the most rapid go-ahead scene of the sort I ever witnessed. The men did not 
walk quietly and soberly up the gangway with the heavy packages or wheelbarrows—they leaped, 
jumped, ran, now @ porter with a great box on his shoulders, now a seaman driving a wheel- 
tarvew before him, now some one pushing up a barrel—all rushing up with their burdens and 
flying down for a fresh load as if they were running for their lives, and chasing one another with 
a sort of mad fury, like so many comical devils in a pantomime.” 


Fluency of speech is another characteristic of the people. It has something 
to do with climate. Persons who hum and haw, and are mute and taciturn in 
this country, only require to go to America for a few years to become inveterate 
talkers. ‘* Verboseness” is now looked upon as a national sin by the reflecting 
part of the community. Clergymen denounce it from the pulpit, philanthropists 
and philosophers object to the multiplication of debating clubs on the ground that 
they encourage the love of talk, which is, they allege, a great bar to good govern- 
ment, and the fertile source of innumerable evils. The spirit which prompts every 
Yankee to assume that whatever is old is wrong, calls into play a faculty com- 
paratively dormant with us, viz., that of invention or construction. Every 
American has his head filled with contrivances for saving trouble and expense. He 
lectures about them perpetually. The number of patents taken out is something 
wonderful. The office at Washington is a building of the dimensions of Somerset 
House, which threatens to absorb the whole town. Nor is this faculty confined 
to mechanical contrivances. It aims at the reformation of all institutions, and 
thereby works much mischief. 

To this restless activity and spirit of innovation which characterize the Ame- 
ricans are allied their impatience of restraint and morbid jealousy of rulers. The 
lower classes, the servants, the employed, the young, the women, the children, all 
who have anyone above them, are in a state of chronic insubordination. Jealousy 
of judges is evinced in the increasing tendency to limit their authority as much 
as possible. Appointments of a judicial kind are now in many states transferred 
to the hands of the people, and conferred for a limited time only. In Arkansas, 
California, Georgia, Indiana, and Virginia, the term of office varies from seven 
to four years. With judges who are the nominees of the majority of the people 
for short periods can we wonder that the law commands little respect? ‘‘ The 
system of electing judges,” says a New York paper, “is rapidly raising the rogues 
ofthis city to the dignity of athird estate.” In Rowdyism, according to Mr. Reid, 
the United States have inherited from colonial times an evil worse than slavery. 
sy this word the Americans mean the turbulent spirit of resistance to authority 
prevalent among the desperadoes known as rowdies, who swarm everywhere in 
America, and who form a distinct class in the community living without respect 
for law or order of any kind. A frightful picture is given in extracts quoted by 
Mr. Reid from American newspapers, of the power and influence of this class 
in the cities of the United States, the moral drawn therefrom being that self- 
government, with universal suffrage, in large towns, has proved a total failure. 

The love of independence has, as might have been expected, operated power- 
fully in changing the relative position of the sexes. The ladies in many states 
have obtained laws whereby their property and earnings are entirely placed under 
their own control, and whereby they have become joint guardians of their children 
on equal terms with their husbands. large party in the “ Woman’s Right 
Convention” still claim for woman a right to vote, to enter the legislature, and to 
dissolve a matrimonial contract, as she may now dissolve a contract of copartnery, 
or an agreement with a servant, teacher, or minister of religion. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Reid visited the female medical school. This institution 
has proved successful. Here is what Dr. Ann Preston, tne professor of phy- 
Siulogy, says of the new class of “‘ medical women” it has called into existence, in 
her valedictory address for the session of 1857—8 :— 

“ The question of the success of woman as physician is not now an open one. Her success 
is already a matter not of wpe or of prophecy, but of histo That women as well as men, 
Who are unqualified and incompetent, have entered the ranks of the profession, we cannot deny ; 


but there are medical women in practice amply sustained, who walk daily amid the benedictions 
of those whom their skill and knowledge have relieved.” 


_ The author gives an interesting account of the slavery question and of congress 
in their connection with recent events, in which, to avoid exaggeration or mis- 
representation, he makes the Americans as much as possible describe themselves. 
He dwells chiefly on those points in which American institutions are not working 
satisfactorily ; on the subjects, in short, which have been recently discussed so 
‘uly in the English newspapers. He anticipates a protest on the part of his 
American friends, which he parries by an ingenious apology. 

‘‘ There are,’”’ he says, * spots on the sun ; and there is so much genius, greatness, and good- 


os th th the people of the United States, that they can well afford to admit a few defects mingling 
“ith these.”’ A 


ne 


. In conclusion, and with all his admiration for the cleverness and activity of 
the Americans, Mr. Reid states it as his conviction, that after a tour to the 
United States, no Englishman will return home without valuing more highly than 
he ever did before, the temperate climate, lovely fields and meadows, quiet sober 
Ways, solid institutions, and estimable public men of the old country. 





* Sketches of North America, By H. Reid, Longman, 1861. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Grammar of Household Words ; adapted to the separate or simultaneous Study 
of English and German, forming a comparative Appendix, Dictionary, and Con- 
versational Companion to all Grammars and Reading Books ; containing a complete 
Course of Grammatical Exercises; Money Tables, showing the relative Value of 
Foreign and British Coins, Weights, and Measures; a Vocabulary of Mercantile 
Terms; Examples for Mercantile Correspondence; and complete Lists of the 
Irregular Verbs in both Languages. By J. De Poix-T yrel, author of “‘ The Gram- 
mar of Household Words in Four Languages.” London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, & Roberts.—Grammar of Household Words; adapted to the separate or 
simultaneous Study of English and French, forming a comparative Appendix, 
Dictionary, and Conversational Companion to all Grammars and Reading Books. 
By J. De Poix-Tyrel, author of “The Grammar of Household Words in Four 
Languages.” London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts.—The object of 
the author in publishing these works has been not to supersede other good gram- 
mars now in use, but to afford to all who will diligently study what he has pre- 
pared, much valuable assistance in the acquirement of a conversational power in 
the foreign language to which each book is devoted. His plan is based upon 
that of nature itself—he is for teaching a foreign language in the same manner 
in which each child acquires the language of the country in which it is born. This 
is the principle upon which his works are constructed. It is, as we conceive, the 
true principle of instruction for the old as the young, and we therefore heartily 
recommend ‘The Household Words” of M. De Poix-Tyrel as the best and 
readiest instructors we have yet seen in the French and German languages. 








Pictures in a Mirror. By W. Moy Thomas, author of “ When the Snow 
falls,” &e. London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row.—A collection of 
papers originally published in a popular periodical and now collected together in 
one volume. All these papers are interesting, and one of them particularly 
valuable, i. e. the attempt to show that the unfortunate man and greatly gifted 
poet, Edgar Allan Poe, the author of “The Raven,” was not the utterly infamous 
villain which his biographer and literary executor, the Rev. Rufus Griswold, has 
portrayed. Mr. Moy Thomas shows very clearly that the Rev. R. Griswold 
entertained bitter feelings of hostility towards Poe—that there had been a serious 
quarrel between them ; and although an apparent reconciliation took place, and 
most probably all unkindly feeling with reference to Griswold had left the mind of 
Poe, still hatred against Poe rankled in the mind of Griswold, and he gave vent 
to his malignity in “ the life’’ he afterwards wrote. Mr. 'Thomas’s defence of Poe 
amounts to this,—the statements against Poe are not to be taken as true, because 
resting on no other evidence than Griswold’s, and Griswold he maintains to be a 
witness not worthy of credit. There is no analysis of the statements made 
against Poe, no examination of facts: all that is asked for is some stronger proof 
than Griswold’s assertions before the reputation of Poe be for ever blasted. Mr. 
Moy Thomas demands a suspension of the public judgment; and we hope that 
some one in America may take the trouble of searching into the facts of Poe's 
life, and let the result be known. All who have read—and who has not ?—the 
poetry of Poe, cannot but wish for an acquittal of the heaviest charges that now 
rest on his memory, and blight his fame. 


The History of Mary Queen of Scots. By F. A. Mignet, Member of the Insti- 
tute, and of the French Academy, Perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science. London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street.—This 
is a publication in a single volume of M. Mignet’s celebrated work on the un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots, and to which full justice has been done in an able 
translation by Mr. Andrew A. Scoble. A1l that is necessary to say of the present 
edition is, that it is worthy of the eminent publisher by whom it is issued. 


The Quarterly Magazine of Independent Order of Odd Fellows.—This periodical 
is published in Manchester. It is the organ of a very useful society, and well 
worth the perusal of all who take an interest in the progress of the industrial 
classes. 


Little Sunshine: a Tule for very young Children. By the Author of “A 
Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” &c. London: Lockwood & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall- 
court, E.C. A well-told child’s tale. 


The Dictionary of Daily Wants. By the editor of “ Enquire Within upon 
Everything.” London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.—The informa- 
tion contained in this volume is multifarious. It is a dictionary of general know- 
ledge, an instructor in architecture, horse-taming, archery, astronomy, botany, 
chess-playing, cookery, science, literature, surgery, house-keeping, child-nursing, 
domestic economy, the management of poultry, aquariums, kitchen and flower 
gardens, husbandry, domestic medicines, fencing, cricket-playing, wine-making, 
food and its adulterations. In short, it deals with so many topics, that its editor 
might well adopt as its motto a passage from Juvenal, and say, “ whatever men 
do, will be found to be the variegated material of which my book is com- 
posed :’’— 





** Quicquid agunt homines ; 
nostri est farrago libelli.”’ 





We believe that the editor is justified in saying that he has, in the contribution of 
various articles, been assisted by competent writers. One point, which renders 
this volume of particular value is, that whatever be the subject treated upon, it 
concludes with citing the best and latest authors who have composed works 
dealing with the topic of which an outline is given in this truly useful ‘‘ domestic 
cyclopzedia.” 


The Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. (A. to F.) A companion to “The Dic- 
tionarv of Daily Wants.’ London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster-row.— 
This is the first volume of a work, intended to be a complete book of reference 
npon all matters relating to history, geography, science, natural history, 
and statistics. Combined with the “ Dictionary of Daily Wants,’ both works will 
form a complete encyclopsedia upon subjects of interest and practical utility. In 
the attempt, however, to combine ancient and modern biography, it will be neces- 
gary for the compilers to look more carefully than they appear to have done, to 
such works as Smith’s Classical Dictionaries, to the French works on biography, 
the “ Biographie Universelle,” as well as Feller’s “ Biographie,’’ and the German 
‘* Conversations Lexicon.”’ 





The Universal English Dictionary. Py John Craig. Edited by P. A. Nuttall, 
D.C.L. Part I. London: Routledge, Warne, and Routledge, Farringdon-street. 
A most valuable work, for it will comprise the Etymology, definitions, and pro- 
nunciation of all known words in the English language; as well as all technical 
terms used in art, science, literature, commerce, and law. The work will be 
completed in thirty-eight one shilling monthly parts. 
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The Italian Confectioner; or, Complete Economy of Desserts, according to the 
most Modern and Approved Practice. By W. A. Jarrin, Confectioner. London : 
Routledge, Warne, & Routledge, Farringdon-street. New York : 56, Walker- 
street. Two things, we are informed by the erudite author of this work, have 
contributed to the improvement and perfection of “the art of the confectioner,”’ 
and the unlearned reader will be much astonished when he hears that these 
two things are “ modern chemistry,” and—* the French tevolution!”’ How 
little notion Citizens Marat, Robespierre, and Danton had, when they were 
preaching “liberty,” and cutting off men’s heads by the guillotine, that they were at 
the same time contributing to the gastronomic tastes of the hated English! Such, 
however, was the fact, and our author demonstrates it, whilst he initiates the 
disciples who study this book in all the mysteries of a science in which he has 
proved himself to be a master. 





The Shilling Kitchener; or, Oracle of Cookery for the Million, with Dr. 
Kitchener's celebrated Advice to Cooks and other Servants. By the editor of 
“The Dictionary of Daily Wants.’ London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Pater- 
noster-row. A useful book for practical cooks, but not what “a shilling” cookery 
book ought to be. What is most wanted in this country is “a shilling” cookery 
book for families of small incomes, and who on no occasion can afford to expend 
a sovereign upon a dinner. The frontispiece of this book shows the classes for 
which it is intended—for it points out the “mode of laying out the table for a 
ee 


dinner party of sixteen persons; 
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Method of Learning the French Language. | 4s. 6d. Longman. 
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All for the Best. 3 vols. Post Svo. cloth, cloth. 2s. 6d. Seeley. 
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Austin (A.). The Season: a Satire. Crown Songs for the Rifle Volunteers. Feap. 
Svo. cloth. 5s. Hardwicke. Rvo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 
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Thoughts on the Vocation and Pro- 


Woman's Service on the Lord’s Day. Preface 
gression of the Teacher. Second edition. by Bishop of Rochester. l2mo. cloth. 
Feap. Svo. cloth. 1s. 6d. Simpkin 3s 6d. Seeley. 

King (W. H.). Lessons and Practical Notes | Wilson (Rev. J. H.). Golden Fountain. Feap. 


on Steam. Second edition. Svo. cloth. Qs. 3s. 6d. Nelson. 
Triabner. Wratislaw (A. H.). Analytical Outline 
Kerr (RK. M.). Action at Law. Third edition. Latin Syntax. Feap. 8vo. cloth. ag 9 


l2m.. cloth. 13s, Butterworth. Simpkin. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


On Thursday evening, the 23rd May, that excellent and useful association for 
the benefit of a most valuable class of men, “The Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
Institution,” will have its anniversary dinner. The chair will be occupied on the 
occasion by Mr. Charles Dickens, and we hope to see him supported by every 
man living in this city whose name is respected in literature, whether in connec- 
tion with London publishers or the London press. 

Messrs. Longman will shortly publish “The Px pular Education of France,” 
with notices of that of Holland and Switzerland. A Report to the Royal Com- 
missioners on Popular Education, by Matthew Arnold, Foreign Assistant Com- 
missioner, and one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. . 

“The Streets of London,” with anecdotes of their more celebrated residents, 
by John Thomas Smith, author of “ Nollekens and his Times,” edited by Charles 
Mackay, LL.D., will form the new volume of Messrs. Bentlev’s popular and 
ttandard works. 5 

Mr. James Blackwood’s latest announcements include “ Biographical Portraiture, 
or Sketches of the Lives and Characters of a few I)Justrious Men,” by Mr. John 
Leaf; and “ A Memoir of the Life and Writing of William Tennant, LL.D., Pro- 
a — Uriental languages in the University of St. Andrews,” by Mr. M. F. 

onolly. . 








Mr. J. R. Smith has in the press ‘A Handbook to Roman Coins,” by Mr. F, w 
Madden, of the Medal Department in the British Museum. ay 
It is rumoured in literary circles that Lady Eastlake is completing a “ Histo 
of Our Saviour,” which was left unfinished at the time of Mrs. Jameson's death 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish immediately a volume of ‘“ Sermons Preached 
in Rugby School Chapel, in 1858-9-60." By the Rev. Frederick Temple, Head 
Master of Rugby School, and one of the Authors of the “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Messrs. Edward Moxon & Co. have in the press a new, revised, and illustrateq 
edition of ‘‘ Hints on Horsemanship to a Nephew and Niece; or, Common Sense 
and Common Error in Common Riding,” by Colonel George Greenwood, late 
Lieutenant-Colonel Commanding 2nd Life Guards. The wood engravings, pho. 
tographed from life, are illustrative of the management of the reins in accordance 
with the principles enunciated in the work. 

The Rev. Dr. Leask is preparing a new work with Messrs. Ward & Co., being 
“The Happy Years at Hand; Outlines of the coming Theocracy.” 

Gerald Massey’s new poem will be ready in a few days. 

We have received from Messrs. Triibner the formidable catalogue of the choice 
collection of books forming the library of Zelotes Hosmer, Esq., of Cambridge 
Massachussetts, which are to be sold by auction by Messrs. Leonard & Co., at 
Boston. The collection seems particularly rich in early English literature ang 
standard authors, with rare editions of the Greek and Latin classics. Lot 556 
reads curiously enough in these times: ‘“‘ Jones Andrews, Morbus Latanicus, or 
the Devil’s Disease.” Printed for W. Thackeray, at the sign of the Angel in 
Duck-lane, London, 1674. 

Messrs. Didier & Co., of Paris, are preparing for publication “ Discours 
Académiques et Littéraires,” by M. Guizot. 

It is stated that the King of Bavaria has generously given the sum of 5,000 
florins towards the publication of ‘‘A History of Science in Germany.” 

Messrs. Hachette & Co. have just published in French, translated by H. de 
L’Espine, Sir Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘ My Novel.” 

The editor of the Pays newspaper, M. H. E. Chevalier, is engaged on a new 
work, entitled ‘‘ Drames de I’ Amérique du Nord: les Pieds Noirs.” 

Messrs. Smith & Elder announce a new novel by the author of “ Cousin 
Stella,” under the quaint title of ““ Who Breaks, Pays.” 

Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson is rapidly completing his History of the Life of Robert 
Stephenson, F.R.S., which Messrs. Longman will publish. 

It is stated that a manuscript, hitherto unknown, of John Huss, has been dis- 
covered by Professor Holfer in the Imperial Library at Prague. It is a fragment 
of a diary written at Constance. 

The first volume of M. Garnier Pages’ long expected “ History of the Revo. 
lution of 1848” has been published during the past week. 

Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson have a sale on Monday, April 15th, of a curious 
and interesting collection of miscellaneous books, including a large number of 
topographical and other works relating to North Wales, many of them being of 
great rarity, curious English literature, poetical and dramatic, &c. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Monpay. 
84 p.m. Medical—32 a, George-street, Hanover-square. ‘On Congenital Phymoris,” by 
Mr. P. C. Price. 
TvEsDayY. 
8 ,, Civil Engineers—25, Great George-street, Westminster. ‘‘On the Floating Railway at 
the Forth and Tay Ferries,’’ by Mr. Wm. Hall, Assoc, Inst. C.E. 
8 ,, Pathological—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
8 ,, Statistical. ‘On the fallacy of Warburton’s argument in favour of an Indiscriminate 
Income Tax,’’ by W. L. Sargent, Esq. 
8} ,, Ethnological—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. ‘‘On the Indian Tribes N.W. of 
the Boundary Line, as seen by Captain Palliser’s Expedition,” by James Hector, 
M.D., and 8S. W. Vaux, M.A. 
3 4, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Owen, ‘‘ On Fishes.” 


WEDNEsDay. 
8 ,, Society of Arts—John-street, Adelphi. ‘‘On the Cotton Supply,” by Mr, J. Crawfurd, 
late Governor of Singapore. 
7 London Institution—Finsbury-circus. 
8 ,, Encouragement of Fine Arts—Suffolk-street Gallery, Third Conversazione. 


TuHurRsDay. 


4 ,, Zoological—11, Hancver-square. 
8} ,, Antiquaries—Somerset House. 
Linnean, Burlington House. ‘‘On the Circulation of the Blood in Pegea, and “On 
the Physiology of the Pallial Sinuses.of the Brachiopoda,” by J. D. Macdonald, Esq. 
8 ,, Chemical—Burlington House. ‘‘ On the Application of Electricity to the Explosion 
of Gunpowder,” by Professsor Abel. 
3  ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Professor Owen, ‘‘On Fishes.” 
8} ,, Royal Society—Burlington House. ‘‘On the Effect produced on the Deviation of the 
Compass by the Length and Arrangement of the Compass Needles, and on a New 
Mode of correcting the Quadrantal Deviation,” by Arehibald Smith, Esq., and 
F. J. Evans, Esq. 
Fripay. 
8 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. ‘On Tree Twigs,’’ by John Ruskin, Esq. 
SaTURDayY. 


3 ,, Asiatic—5. New Burlington-street. ‘‘ Portions of a Translation from a Native History 
of the Central African Kingdom of Burma.”’ 
3 ,, Royal Institution—Albemarle-street. Max. Miller, Esq. ‘‘On the Science of Language.” 


—<——<< 





REPRINT OF THE FIRST AND SECOND ANSWERS 
TO “ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 











In consequence of the very large demand for Tut Answers published i 
“Tue Lonpon Review,” to the “Essays and Reviews,” and to prevent dis- 
appointment to the public, arrangements have been made to Stereotype the whole 
serves of “ The London Review Answers.” By this means any single number 
can at all times be obtained. 





SS aD 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





We are again compelled to postpone a large number of Advertisements, 1 
consequence of so much space being occupied by Tue Tuirp ANsweER to the 
Third Essay of “ The Essays and Reviews.” 


NecroLoey.— We are also for this week, from the same cause, compelled to 
pos‘pone our usual Necrological report. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—On WEDNESDAY, 
MAY Ist, 1861, aGREAT FESTIVAL PERFORMANCE 
S{AYDN’S CREATION. Principal Vocalists : Mdile. Titiens, 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Herr 
Formes. Conductor, Mr. Costa. The Band and Chorus will 
consist of nearly Three Thousand Performers. The Band will 
omprise the usual Instrumental Orchestra of the Sacred Har- 
; aa Society, aided by numerous Professors and Amateurs of 
eminence. The Chorus will consist of the 1,600 voices of the 
London Amateur Division of the Handel Festival Choir, with 
alditions from the Professional Choirs, the Cathedrals, Pro- 
yincial and Continental Choral Societies, &c., &c. 


The entire Musical Arrangements are undertaken by the 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. Organist, Mr. BROWN. 


SMITH. 

Admission, if by Ticket purchased on or before Monday, 
April 29th, Five Shillings ; if by Payment at the Doors 
on the day of the Festival, Seven Shillings and ee 
Reserved Stalls in the Area and Galleries, as at the Handel 
Festival, at the following Prices, in addition to the payment 
for entrance :—Area Blocks and ordinary Gallery Seats, Five 
Shillings; Front Row of corner Galleries (a limited issue). 
Half-a-Guinea. 

Tickets are now on sale at the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter 
Hall (where also Plans of the Seats may be inspected), and of 
the usual Agents of the Company. Cheques or Post-oflice Or- 
ders to be made payable to the orderof GrorGE Grove. 


*.* The new Season Tickets will which admit on this occa- 
sion, sulject to the usual regulations, are also ready for issue. 








OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENTS 
PARK.—EXHIBITIONS of PLANTS, FLOWERS, 
and FRUITS, Wednesdays, May 22nd, June 12th, and July 3rd. 
TICKETS to be obtained at the Gardens by Orders from 
Fellows or Members of the Society. Price, on or before 
May llth, 4s. 
The ground for the Exhibition of Mr. John Waterer’s 
American Plants has been enlarged for the reception of hardy 
Azaleas. 








OLMAN HUNT'S GREAT PICTURE.— 

The EXHIBITION of HOLMAN HUNT'S celebrated 
PICTURE of the ‘ Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” 
begun in Jerusalem, in 1854, and completed in 1860, is now 
OPEN to the Public, at the GERMAN GALLERY, 163, NEW 
BOND STREET, from 12 to 4. Admission, Is. 


HE PURSUIT OF PLEASURE.—This 

Grand and Solemn Picture, by J. Nort Paton, R.S.A., 
containing upwards of Thirty Figures, is NOW ON VIEW at 
the GERMAN GALLERY, 168, NEW BOND-STREET, from 
Ten to Five. Admission One Shilling. 





| arte EXHIBITION.— The EIGHTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, the con- 
tributions of artists of the French and Flemish schools, is now 
OPEN, at the Gallery, No. 120, Pall-mall, opposite the Opera- 
colonnade, Admission ls. ; catalogues 6d. Open from 10 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. 


ERUSALEM.—SELOUS’ GRAND PIC- 
TURES.—1. IN HER GRANDEUR, a.p.33. With the 
Triumphant Entry of Christ into the Holy City.—2. IN HER 
FALL, as now viewed from the Mount of Olives. These great 
Works contain upwards of 200 special points of interest, and 
200 figures. ON VIEW daily, from 10 to 5, at the GALLERY, 
No. 5, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL-MALL.—Admission to 
view, 6d. each person, 


Me; AND MRS. GERMAN REED, WITH 
| MR. JOHN PARRY, will give their ENTIRELY 
NEW anp ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENT EVERY EVEN- 
ING (except Saturday) at 8; THURSDAY anp SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS at 3, at the ROYAL GALLERY OF ILLUS- 
TRATION, 14, REGENT-STREET. Unreserved seats, 1s., 
2s. Stalls, 3s. Stall Chairs, 5s., secured in advance at the 
Gallery, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent- 
street. 














NHEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET.— 
Last week of Mrs. Stirling and Miss Fanny Stirling, and 
last week of A DUKE IN DIFFICULTIES, which will com- 
mence at Seven o'clock; after which, the immensely successful 
revival of the Melodrama of the MILLER AND HIS MEN, 
with all the Original Music by the late Sir Henry Bishop, and 
New Scenery and Effects by Fenton. On MONDAY, April 
22nd, a New COMEDY, in which Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Comp- 
ton, Mr. Howe, Mr. Clark, Mr. E. Villiers, Mrs. Charles Young 
(who is engaged at this Theatre), Mrs, Poynter, and Mrs. 
Wilkins will appear. 








EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. — 
Sole Proprie!or and Manager, Mr. B. WEBSTER.— 
Cotinued Success of the New Drama, MAGLOIRE, THE 
PRESTIGIATOR. — On MONDAY, and during the Week, 
THE IRISH GIRL IN AMERICA—Miss JULIA DALY; 
MAGLOIRE, THE PRESTIGIATOR (cast as last week) ; 
and a new apropos Sketch, entitled THE CENSUS. Messrs. 
J. L. Toole, ‘heese, Ebrune, Miss H. Kelly, E. Thorne, and 
Mrs. Chatterley.—Commence at Seven. 


CRYSTAL PALACE ART-UNION.— 
President, the Rigut Hon. tHe Eart or CARLISLE, 
K.G., &e., &e. 
Subscription, ONE GUINEA. 


_ Subscribers may select to the amount of their subscription, 
from a variety of copyright Works of Art, in ceramic statuary, 
wedgwood ware, metal, or photographs, chromo-lithographs, 
&c., with Ong CHANCE FoR EACH GUINEA SUBSCRIBED, in the 
next distribution of prizes. 

Specimens on view in the Crystal Palace, and at the offices 
of the Local Agents. J 








By order, 
I. WILKINSON, Sec. 





NATIONAL ART UNION. 
4 FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Entitling to one chance in the DRAWING on 30th May. 
All the funds, save working expenses, allotted for Prizes. 
Heap Orrice—30, STRAND, W.C., where Prospectuses and 
every information may be obtained. 

City Branch—51, Fenchurch-street, E.C, 
Subscriptions will close on 30th April. 


Subscription, 








PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. — King’s College, 
London. Professor Tennant, F.G.S., will give aCOU RSE 
OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, having special reference to 
the application of the Science to Engineering, Mining, Archi- 
tecture, and Agriculture. The Lectures will commence on 
Friday, April 12th, at Nine o'clock a.m. They will be con- 
tinued on each succeeding Wednesday and Friday, at the same 
hour. Fee £1 lls. 6d4.—R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





UY’S HOSPITAL.—The Summer Session 
commences on WEDNESDAY, the Ist of May. 


Mepicat OFrFiceRs. 


Physicians—G. H. Barlow, M.D.; Owen Rees, M.D., F.R.S. ; 
W. W. Gull, M.D. 

Assistant Physicians—S. O. Habershon, M.D.; 8. Wilks, 
M.D.; F. W. Pavy, M.D. 

Surgeons—Edward Cock, Esq.; John Hilton, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
John Birkett, Esq. 

Assistant-Surgeons—Alfred Poland, Esq. ; 
Esq. ; T. Bryant, Esq. 

Obstetric Physician—Henry Oldham, M.D. 

Assistant Obstetric Physician—-Braxton Hicks, M.D. 

Surgeon-Dentists—T. Bell, Esq., F.R.S.; J. Salter, Esq. 

Surgeon of the Eye Infirmary—John F. France, Esq. 


LECTURES, &c. 


Demonstrations on Cutaneous Diseases—Dr. Gull. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Dr. Taylor, F.R.S. 

Materia Medica—Dr. Habershon. 

Midwifery—Dr. Oldham. 

Ophthalmic Surgery—Mr. France, 

Pathology—Dr. Wilks. 

Comparative Anatomy—Dr. Pavy. 

Botany—Mr. Johnson. 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Odling, F.R. 8. 

Demonstrations on Manipulative and Operative Surgery— 
Mr. Bryant. 

Clinical Medicine—Dr. Habershon, Dr. Wilks, and Dr. Pavy. 

Clinical Surgery—Mr. Poland, Mr, Cooper Forster, and Mr. 
Bryant. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satis- 
factory testimony as to their education and conduct. They are 
— to pay £40 for the first year, £40 for the second year, 
and £10 for every succeeding year of attendance, or £100 in 
one payment entitles a Student to a Perpetual Ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, 
and Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected according to 
merit from those Students who have attended a second year. 
A resident House-Surgeon is appointed every six months from 
those Students who have obtained the College Diploma. 

Six Scholarships, varying in value from £25 to £0) each, will 
be awarded at the close of cach Summer Session for general 
proficiency. 

Two Gold Medals will be given by the Treasurer—one for 
Medicine and one for Surgery. 

A Voluntary Examination will take place at entrance in 
October, in Elementary Classics and Mathematics. The three 
first candidates will receive respectively £25, £20, £15. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Stu- 
dents, and give any further information required, 

Guy’s Hospital, April 9th, 1861. 


Cooper Forster, 





OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road. 
Patron—THE QUEEN. 

This Hospital is entirely devoted to destitution in its most 
— form, . viz., that which is accompanied by sickness and 

isease, and is now of sufficient magnitude, that, with adequate 
support, it may be rendered capable of admitting inte its wards 
a very large proportion of the casual sick of this great metro- 

olis. It requires but the funds in order to have 500 beds 

immediately available for the reception of these the most 
wretched df our fellow-creatures; moreover, it gratuitously 
affords medical advice and medicine to more, on the average, 
than 2,000 out-patients a week. 

Contributions received by the Treasurer, Edward Mas- 
terman, Esq., Nicholas-lane; also by Messrs. Coutts & Co., 
Drummond & Co., Herries & Co., Ransom & Co., Prescott, 
Grote, & Co., Smith, Payne, & Co., Glyn & Co., Jones Loyd & 
Co., Barclay & Co., Denison & Co., Williams, Deacon, & Co., 
Overend, Gurney, & Co., Nisbet & Co., Berners-street; Mas- 
terman & Co.; and at the Hospital. 


STANFORD S. SMITH, Sec. 








OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
President. SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 
PECUNIARY AID is EARNESTLY SOLICITED for this 
useful Charity, which has relieved upwards of 107,000 patients 
since its establishment in 1841, and continues to be greatly 
resorted to by the poorer classes of the metropolis and of all 
= of the kingdom, Like similar institutions in Paris and 
Vienna, it affords the most extensive field for the study of the 
numerous and distressing cutaneous disorders from which few 
trades or callings are exempt. The Hospital is provided with 
beds for women and children, and with a suite of medicated baths. 
Particulars respecting patients or students may be had on 
application to the Secretary, 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. Secretary. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 











WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000 and the advantages of moderate 
rates, The last Bonus was in 1859, the next will be in 1864, 
Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company’s Policies insure against ACCIDENT or 
DISEASE totally incapacitating the insured, for a small extra 
premium. 

Sums of money may be deposited at interest, for fixed periods 
on upon terms of Special Arrangement. 

Prosprctusges and Forms on application to the Heap 
Orrick, 355, Strand, London. 

a LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


48, Moorgate-street, London. 
Thomas Farmer, Esq. 


TRUSTERS. 
Frederic Mildred, Esq. 
William Skinner, Esq. George Smith, LL.D., F.A.S, 
William Betts, Esq. 
Chairman—CuarLzes Harwoop, Esq., F.S.A. 

The total Annual Revenue is upwards of £95,000, . 

The total Claims paid since the establishment of the Society 
amount to £200,000. ; 

Boxvs.—From the profits of the Society, the Directors have 
recently divided as a Bonus or Profit the sum of £67,347, 
carrying on a balance of more than £180,000 for future expenses 
and bonus. ; 

The thoroughly established character of the STAR, and the 
profitable nature of its business transactions, make it a most 
available medium for family provision. 

J. HOBSON, F.S.S., Secretary. 








CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, AND 

FROM ANY CAUSE, may be provided against by an 
Annual payment of £3 to the RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which secures £1,000 at death 
by accident, or £6 weekly for Injury. 


No Extra Premivu ror Votunterrs. 


One person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. £75,000 has been already paid as Compensation. 


For further information apply to the Provincial Agents, 
the Railway Stations, or at the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, (late 
3, Old Broad-street.) 


Annual Income £40,000, 
CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C., Januar;, 1861. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE. 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 
TaRvsTEks, 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 

Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
Directors. 

John Ashburner, Fsq., M.D. | John Gardiner, “%p 

T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq.,Q.C. 

Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 


QTR . cccecssccessoncsscncscnncvccgeoses +089 pesaseaanndene’ £500,000 
SE BREED cc tsicnascnnesesicnibesbeheidetnakakeserscs £110,000 
BONES BOUND cnckcinds cocnseedeiscessestccscsesasiscis £0,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 


The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid, 
No charges whatever are made beyond the premium, 
For those who desire to apy for themselves in old age, 
) 


sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously, 


Endowments for Children are made payable on attainin 
the ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands whic 
education or settlement in life may create. By the payment 
of a slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the 
event of previous death, 


The Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Bec. . 


—— 


pur STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 
LONDON .........45. 82, KING WILLIAM STREET. 
EDINBURGH ...... 3, GEORGE STREET (Head Office), 
DUBLIN: coccccososee 66, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1861. 


The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Standard 
Life Assurance Company was held at Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the 25th of February. 

The following results were communicated in the Report by 
the Directors, showing the operations of the Company during 
the year 1860 :— 


Amount proposed for Assurance during the 





year, contained in 1,384 Proposals............... £307,747 0 0 
Amount of Assurances accepted, and for which 
Policies were issued, contained in 1,207 
iy rrr hs a Rehiodea Rasa kaSRS REXEEE AAO 795,897 0 0 
Annual Premiums on New Policies ............... 22,565 4 6 
Claims by Death during the year, exclusive of 
BE RINE os ovcesccassndarthoustinicdhinceaaamens 104,326 14 8 
Anuual Revenue at 15th November, 1860......... 304,161 13 7 
Arising from Premiums ...... £227,593 4 1 
From Intereston the Invested 
UG | ceascssiasactavenivets 76,568 9 6 
£304,161 13 7 
Accumulated Fund, invested in Government 
Securities, in land, mortgages, Xc............. 1,805,982 13 6 





Average amount of New Assurances Annually for the last 
Fourteen Years, Half a Million sterling, being the largest 
amount of business transacted in that period by any insurance 


company. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
Notrr.—An Adjourned Meeting will be held vg | in May, to 
receive the Report on the Division of Profits for the past 
Quinquennial period, 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND DISCOUNT 
BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; 
or, according to the amount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ 
notice. Three per Cent. at Call, 
G. H. LAW, Manager. 
5, Cannon-street, West, E.C. 


—_— 


YO LET, for Six Months, or by the Year, ina 
fashionable watering-place in South Devon, an elegantly - 

furnished RESIDENCE, facing the sea, containing three recep- 
tion-rooms, dining and drawing-rooms, 20 ft. by 17 ft., seven 
bed-rooms, and the usual domestic offices. The House is 
situate on an eminence, on gravelly soil, commanding extensive 
sea and land views, and the neighbourhvod abounds in beautiful 
drives and walks. 

For further particulars apply to X. Y., Cribb’s Library, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, London. 


YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty's 

Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


MY Usical BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 
fi and 32, Ludga‘e-street, for the Sale of NICOLE'S 
Celebrated Large MUSICAL BOXES, playing choicest Secular 
and Sacred Music, at £1 per Air. Snuff-boxes from l4s. 6d. to 





4)s.—Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free, on 


application to WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 
\ 
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OLLARD & COLLARD’'S NEW WEST- 
END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, Grosvenor-street, Bond- 
street, where all communications are to be addressed. Piano- 
fortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. a ; 
RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 
and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 
variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 
toilet, and work-tables.—MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Lesdenball-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
\ HEELER & WILSON’S NOTED 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 
Sale Rooms, No, 462, OXFORD-STREFT, LONDON. 
Among their undoubted adcantages are — 

1. Elegance of mode! and finish. 

2. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction, and consequent 
durability and freedom from derangement and need of re- 
pairs. 

3. Ease of management and rapidity and quietness of opera- 

thon. 

. Hemming and seaming attachments. . 

. Beauty of stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 

6. Strength aad firmness of seam, that will not rip nor rave! ; 
and made with 


ne 


7. Economy of thread. 
8. Applicability to a variety of purposes and materials, 
Machine on plain table .............seeeee eee £i0 
Do. in half case............ ee 
ER Se re . £15 


°° The Outfit of each Machine includes Hemming and Seam- 
ing Ganges and everything necessary for its successful operation. 
Thorough instruction ts given in the use of each Machine sold, 
Descriptive pamphlet sent gratis. 
} ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 
OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


B ENSON’S WATCHES.— 
** Perfection of mechanism.’’— Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas. 
Send two stamps for ‘ Benson's Llusirated Pamphlet,” 
descriptive of every construction of Watch now made, with their 
ricer, 
Watches sent to al) parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 
33 & 34, Ludgate-hill. 46 & 47, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
Established 1740. 


NTATUES, VASES, PEDESTALS, FOUN- 
hw TAIN-BASINS, FLOWER-TRAYS, GATE- PIER 
TERMINALS, Flower Baskets and Pots, Balustrades, and 
Tracery for Terraces and every description of Garden 
Ornament in PATENT TERRA COTTA, by JOHN M. 
BLASHFIELD. Works: Stamford, Lincolnshire. 

The Patent Terra Cotta is warranted to stand frost. 

Show Rooms in rear of premises 16, Great Marlborough- 
street, London, W. Entrance at No. 16, Great Marlborough- 
siree . 


\ ORTLOCKS CHINA WAREHOUSE, 
4 250, OXFORD STREET. 
SELLING OFF. 

In consequence of the Marquis of Westminster's refusal to 
renew the Leone of the above premises (in connection with 
Park-street), JOHN MORTLOCK is anxious to decrease his 
RICH STOCK, and is prepared to make a great allowance for 
cash. 

200, OXFORD-STREET, and 58, PARK-STRERT, near 

Hyde-park. 











poss NEW JACKETS.—Drawings, &c., 

post-free.-An exceedingly pretty Hussar Jacket, which 
may be worn open or closed, is a most accommodating and 
useful shape. teady through the season in Glacé Silk, 
Cachmere, and superfine Cloth, 21s. each, all beautifully 
braided. 





42, OX FORD-STREET, London, W. 
RDS ZOVAVE JACKETS. — Drawings, 
, &c., post-free.—These still reign triumphant, Glacé Silk 
aud Cachmere being most in favour, at a Guinea each, 


i RDS HALF-GUINEA CLOTH JACKETS. 
/ Drawings, &c., post-free. 
ihese are kept in tight, loose, and half-fiiting shapes, and in 
nearly all colours. 
42, OX FORD-STREET, London, W. 
ieee NEW JACKETS.—Testimonials, 


spontaneous and uninvited from ladies in every “onde of 


the world, attest the high character and merits of these beauti- 
ful Jackets, as well as their suitability for every climate. 
FORD'S JACKET ROOMS 


exhibit the largest Stock in Europe. 
eo S NEW MANTLES.—Eupeplon 
Paletots of Waterproof Summer Cloth, with quilted silk 
, and2ls. Rich Glacé Silk, 37s. 6d. 
i 52s. 6d. Drawings, &c., Free. 

i. FORD, Mantie Rooms, 42, Oxford-street, London, 
yrose S LONDON RIDING HABITS, 
3 to 10 guineas. 

Little Girls’ Melton Habits, 2 guineas. 

Ladies’ Riding Trousers, Chamois Leather, with black feet, 21s. 
THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxtord-street, W. (two doors from 
Newman-street ). 


mings, lts. @d., 18s. 6d 


66, QUEEN-stTREET, Lonnon, 23rd August, 1860, 
Messrs. R. Wotuersroon & Co., 44, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 
Dean Sres,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
bam firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
vears in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
7 ipson, the Superintendent, that none but yours lves have 
anv mght to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty's 
iry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some vears, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 
| have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
ives plete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
f san s of various Starches, none of these have been found 
meuriy equal in quality to the Glenfield. 
1 am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 


WM. BLACK. 


| 








HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought often occurring to literary men, public 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. An mme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, and aSrecimEn 
Boox or Tyres, and imformation for authors will be sent on 


application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London. 
CCOUNT BOOKS, &e, 
of all ralings ready in stock, or made to any pattern on 
the premises. 

LITHOGRAPHIC and COPPER - PLATE. — Circulars 
printed on the shortest notice; all kiad of copper-plate print- 
ing with economy and despatch. 

CARD-PLATES.—Engraved in various styles with despatch. 

LETTER-PRESS.—Letter-press work of every description : 
circulars, catalogues, share-plates, &c. 

NOTE-PAPER.—Embossed-die, plain, and colours, with 
crest, and initials, and printed address, without charging for 
dies or plates. F 

STATIONERY CASES and STATIONERY CABINETS in 

eat variety. 

DRAWLNG and TRACING-PAPERS.—Whatman’s super- 
fine quality, all sizes. Superior tracing and India papers. — 

GOLD PENS, &c.—Gold pens of superfine finish, various 
degrees, 5s. each. : 

NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES.—A new and useful article, 
ready for use, four dozen for 6d. 

SOLICITORS.—Draft, from 7s. a ream ; lined brief, 17s. 6d. 
a ream. 

ENVELOPES, &c.—Ofevery quality, as low as any house in 
the trade. 

All articles being prepared on the premises can be insured 
with despatch anil economy at 

F. AKNOLD’S MANUFACTURING STATIONER, &c. 

86, Fleet-street, corner of St. Bride’s Avenue. 
(Late of 49, Fleet-street.) 


Hyeeces ‘& BUTLER invite attention to the 


following list of prices :— 








OEE UND siicctensssexiacrenesnensesnees 30s. and 36s. per doz. 
Fine Old Port eee eer eereeeeenereee 42s. 45s. 54s. 60s, ry) 
a 24s. 308. yy 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 

BNE csciseasteigeyriueminienene 42s. 18s. 548. yy 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 30s. 368. yy 
QUID cnn sanenctsrecstenss sotscnacesesiansanante 36s. 42s. ,, 
Champagne. .............+0++. 42s. 48s. 60s. 663.788. ,, 

Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 84s8.; red and white 


Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 363., 48s., 
60s., to 1208.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEANE’S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 

A Price Furnishing List sent Post Free. 
DEANE & CO, LONDON BRIDGE. 
EstapiisHep A.D. 1700. 
DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY. 





Table Dessert 

Knives. Knives. Carvers. 
Finest Ivory Handles...... 33s. 28s. lis. 
Medium ,, ae 23s. 18s, 7s. 6d. 
a 16s. 12s, 5s. 6d. 


DEANE’ S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 


Spoons—best plating ...... 40s. 30s. 18s. 
Forks o @  eenses 38s 29s. _ 
Spoons—2nd quality ...... 333. 24s. l4s. 6d, 


Forks on ia hihaaes 3l1s. 23s. — 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plated Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Tin Dish Covers in sets of six and seven, 18s., 
30s., 4)s., 63s., 78s. 

serena 7 Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s.; new 
and elegant patterns constantly introduced, 

DEAN E’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods, 

DEAN E’S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 63s., 84s. 

DEAN E'’S—Moderator Lamps, from 7s. to £6. 6s. 

DEAN E’S—Drawing-room Stoves, Ranges, &c. 

DEAN E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. 

DEANE’ S—lIron Bedsteads with Bedding. Priced Pamphlet 
with Drawings, post-free. 

DEAN E’S— Domestic Baths. See Illustrated Priced Pamphlet. 

DEAN E’S—Tin, Japan, and Iron Goods, 

DEAN FE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

DEAN E'’S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEAN E’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


(OOUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘* Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. “ 

Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 

Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 
N? MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 

MEDICINE.—‘“ We find DU BARRY’S health- 

restoring REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD the safest remedy 
for habitual constipation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consump- 
tion, coughs, colds, asthma, bronchitis, diarrhwa, nervousness, 
biliousness, torpidity of the liver, &c.’"-—Andrew Ure, M.D, 
F.R.S.; Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shoriand, Dr.Campbell. Dr. Wur- 
zer's Testimonial :—‘* Bonn, July 19, 1852. Du Barry's Food is 
particularly useful in a confined habit of body, as also in 
diarrhoea, bowel and liver complaints, inflammatory irritation 
and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and bladder, and he- 
morrhoids, also in pulmonary and bronchial consumption.— 
Dr. Rud. Warzer, Professor of Medicine and Practical M.D. 
in Bonn.”’ Packed in tins, with full instructions, lib., 2s. ¢d.; 
2ibs., 4s. 6d.; Slbs., lls.; l2Ibs., 22s. 24ibs. free of car- 
riage, +s. 

BARRY DU BARRY and Co., 77, Regent-street, London ; 
also at 60, Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; 63 & 150, 
Oxford-street ; 229 and 330, Strand; and through all respect- 


able Grocers and Chemists. 














i 


PURITY OF COMPLEXION 
And a Softness and.Delicacy of Skin are realized by the use of 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR, an Oriental Bo- 
tanical Preparation. This Royally-patronized Ladies’ 
esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, euthineane : 
fying action on the Skin, and eradicates freckles, tan, plecsien 
ts, discolouration, and other cutaneous visitations. It of. 
viates all the effects of climate on the skin, whether with 
ference to cold and inclemency, or intense solar heat. - 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. Sold at 20, Hatton. 
garden, and by Chemists and b 


*,” ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR.” 


TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 


EARS’'S TRANSPARENT SHAVING. 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instants. 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more ra id 
eney, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and th, 


ish. 
PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin. Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards ; 
also in round cakes suitable for the shaving-dish, from 1s. each 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of J. & E. ATKINSON 4, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bond. 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London: 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country. or. 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A’ & Fr 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 




















(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


pronounced by the most eminent Medical Men through. 
out the world to be incomparably superior to all other kinds, 


CONSUMPTION. 


The investigations of the most experienced pathologists haye 
conclusively proved that Dr. De Joneu’s Oil is unequalled ag 
a remedy for Consumption, and that no other Oil can possibly 
produce the same salutary resuits. Allan G. Chattaway, Esq, 
the eminent Surgeon to the Leominster Infirmary, writes: 
‘*‘ Having for some years extensively used Der. pz Jonan’s 
Licut-Brown Cop Liver Oit, both in public and private 
practice in the treatment of consumption, 1 have no hesitation 
in stating that its effects are very far superior to those of any 
other Cod Liver Oil.” 








GENERAL DEBILITY. 

In cases of General Debility, the restorative powers of Dr 
pE JonGu’s Licut Brown Cop Liver Orr have been re. 
markably manifested, and it has been resorted to with the 
most beneficial effects, after the whole range of ordinary tonics 
had been in vain exhausted. Benjamin Cuarke, Esq, 
M.R.C.8., F.L.S., in testifying to its extraordinary efficacy in 
his own case, observes :—‘‘ Having myself taken both the Pale 
Oil and Dr. pg JonGn’s Licgut-Brown Ort for Debility, I 
am able, from my own experience, to remark upon their 
effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agents. After 
the Pale Oil, and all other remedies that I could think of 
had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dr. pg Jonan’s 
Ligut-Brown O11; I received immediate relief, and its use 
was the means of my restoration to health.” 





Dr. pE Jonenu’s Licgut-Brown Cop Liver Orn is sold 
only in Imperiat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 93.; capsuled, and labelled with his stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by 
respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES: 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, Strand, London, W.C. 


Cavtion.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
INCRUSTATION OF STEAM BOILERS. . 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents Incrustation in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, with great saving in fuel, 
and with less liability to accident from explosion. It is used 
by H.M. Steam Storeships, Woolwich Arsenal, Honourable 
Corporation of Trinity House, Tower of London, by the prin- 
cipal Steam Packet Companies of London, Liverpouol, ve 
ton, Hull, &c., and by Engineers and Manufacturers through- 
out the country. Testimonials from eminent Engineers, Bouer 
Makers, and Manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON, and G. SPRING- 
FIELD, Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, 
Wapping-wall, London, E. 

**Mr. Easton has rendered steam navigation a decided ser- 
vice. If his fluid only effects a part of what is said of it in his 
testimonials, then it is worth a trial by every steamship 
owner in the world.”’—Mitchell’s Steam Shipping Journal of 
28th Dec. 1860. 

‘* Messrs. Easton & Springfield have patented and are now 
manufacturing a fluid which, although it has been subjected to 
the severest tests, appears to give universal satisfaction.”— 
Mining Journal of 22nd Dec., 1860. 

‘The most effectual, economical, and simple preventive of 
incrustation known.’’—Commercial Daily List. 

INNEFOURD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sane- 
tioned by the medical profession, and universally accepted by 
the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, 
heartburn, headache, gout, and indigestion, and as 6 mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, !t 
forms an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its aperient 
qualities are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot 
climates, the REGULAR use of this simple and elegant remedy 
has been found highly beneficial—Manufactured (with the 
utmost attention to strength and purity) by DINNEFORDS 
CO., 172, New Bond-street, ped and sold by all respect 
able Chemists throughout the empire. 


HE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as a simple but certao 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject ; being a medicine so uniformy 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” F 

Norton’s Prvis act as a powerful tonic and general aperient ; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstances; 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony the 
benefits to be derived from their use. : 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

Caution.—Be sure to ask for “‘ Norton’s Prius,” and do ne 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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GUSH & FERGUSON, 


ARTISTS AND 


PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS. 
GALLERY—179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfnily announce that GREAT SAVING 
ent. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 
Ready Maile, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. 


MOURNING at their Establi 
description is kept 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


may be made by PURCHASING 
Mourning Costume of every 


The most Reasonable 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, REGENT STREET. 
JAY’S. 





On Thursday, April 18th, will be published, in one volume, octavo, price 10s. 6d., 


SERMONS PREACHED IN RUGBY SCHOOL CHAPEL, 


1858, 


IN 


1859, 


1860. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., 


Chaplaiz. in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Headmaster of Rugby School; Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Crosstry & Bitiincton, Rucsy. 





Just Ready, Post octavo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


RAGGED LONDON 


IN 1861, 


By JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now Ready, Three Vols. post 8vo., with Six Illustrations by J. E. Miuats, R.A., price 21s. cloth, 


FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





This day is Published, 


THE MONKS 


FROM 


OF 


ST. BENEDICT TO ST. BERNARD. 


THE WEST, 


By the COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 


Authorized Translation. 


Two Vols. Octavo, price 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





LIFE AND BOOKS; 


oR, 


RECORDS OF THOUGHT AND READING. 
BY J. F. BOYES, M.A., ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


‘The author of ‘ Life and Books’ has long kept in solution 
the results of choice and multifarious readmg, and they now 
reappear fresh in form, tone, and colour, polished, keen, and 
sparkling. ‘ ‘ Life and Books’ is a companion to be 
taken up for half an hour or half a day.”—Athenaum. 

“*Life and Books’ contains many a true word pithily 
spoken.” — Examiner. 

“This volume might be accepted as a book of aphorisms, 
but in some respects it is superior to anything of the kind.’’— 
Morning Post. 

“The volume will afford not alone subjects for pleasing peru- 
sal, but also subjects suggestive in the highest degree, socially 
and morally.’’—Observer. 

“This book is as scholar-like as it is is free from pedantry,” 
—Critic. 

**We have dipped now and again into this volume, and at 
each dip have brought up something to reward us for our 
pains.’’—Af/las. 

‘“*Many of Mr. Boyes’ remarks are sufficiently wise and deep 
to be read with pleasure and remembered with advantage.” — 
Literery Gazette, 

_ “* Axioms supported by agreeable quotations and literary allu- 
sions.’’—Suturday Analyst. 

“The volume displays an immense fund of reading, ready 
power of quotation, and contains many ideas worthy of being 
remembered.”’--Tait’s Magazine. 


To be completed in Fifteen Monthly Parts, price 6d. each, 

i ‘HE CLASSIFIED BIBLE: the entire 
contents of the Bible, analysed, classified, and placed 

under distinet heads, so that the actual words of Scripture re- 

specting each fact and truth may be seen at once, and read in 

secutive order. By John Eaprg, D.D., Author of ‘ The 

hlical Cyclopedia.” The first part now ready. 

London: W, Wustey, Queen’s Head Passage, Paternoster- 

row. 


sscaneenintinchtesieieiant 








Just published, 


A CATALOGUE of rearly 500 REMAINDERS 
42 of VALUABLE BOOKS, offered, in most instances, at 
ss than half the published prices. May be had on application 

LEY, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row. 


to W. West 

\ UDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—TWO or 

Cree rei LREE FAMILIES in any PART of the COUNTRY 

u’¥ unite in one subseription to this extensive Library, and 
tain the best New Works in History, Biography, Travel, 

: ifture, and the Higher class of Fiction, without disap- 

polintment or delay. 

Por Prospectuses apply to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
¥ Uxtord-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and 

“‘ew-street, Birmingham, 





\ 








eee HANDSOMEST GIFT-BOOKS EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


FIELD’S NEW ILLUMINATED BIBLE, with references, 
and exquisite designs in gold and colours by Stanesby, bound 
in best antique morocco, 21s. 

THE NEW ILLUMINATED PRAYER-BOOK, large type 
and best morocco to match, 10s. 6d. 

OUR LORD’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, small 4to., 
with thirty-two pages richly ornamented, and with an illu- 
minated binding, 15s. 

The above sent post free from JOHN FIELD’S GREAT 
BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 65, REGENT-QUADRANT. The 
largest, cheapest, and best bound stock of Bibles, Prayer- 
books, and Church Services in the world. 





Will be published, May Ist, 


HE GREAT CRIME OF 1869. 

The MURDER at ROAD HOUSE, by J. W. Starrieron, 
Surgeon, Trowbridge. Contents:—The Kent Family—The 
Crime—The Post-mortem Examination of the Body—The 
Suspicions—The Search. Together with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Evidence taken at the several Examinations. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

London: E. Marisoroven & Co.; 
Trowbridge : J. Diptocx. 


DR. PROSSER JAMES ON THE THROAT. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, lettered, price 4s. 6d., 
ORE THROAT: its Nature, Varieties, and 
Treatment ; including the use of the Laryngoscope, as 
an aid to Diagnosis. By M. Prosser James, M.D., Senior 
Physician to the Metropolitan Dispensary, Physician to the 
City Dispensary. 
London: Jonn CHURCHILL, 


Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 


32 stamps, 
p=. 








OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 
By Tuomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-st., Fitzroy- 
square, 
‘‘ Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’— Lancet. 
London: T. Ricwarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 


HE NEW MEDICAL GUIDE by 
HENRY SMITH, Doctor of Medicine of the Royal 
University of Jena, &c., who has devoted fifteen years to the 
study and treatment of Nervous Debility, Loss of Memory, 
and Indigestion, who will send free, for the benefit of Nervous 
Sufferers, a copy of this work, containing his highly successful 
mode of treatment, with necessary instructions by which suf- 
ferers may obtain acure. Free to any address, on receipt of a 
stamped directed envelope. 
Address, Dr, HENRY SMITH, 8, Burton-crescent, Tavistock- 
square, London, W.C. 








USEFUL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


192, PICCADILLY, W. 


THE SHILLING PEERAGE. 
THE SHILLING BARONETAGE. 
THE SHILLING KNIGHTAGE. 


THE SHILLING (for 1861) H 
COMMONS, ay 


Containing the Birth, Accession, and Marriage of each Per- 
sonage, his Heir, apparent or presumptive, Family Name, 
Political Bias and Patronage, as also a brief notice of the 
offices which he has hitherto held, his Town Address and 
nage ) meee Compiled by Epowarp Watroxp, 

sq., M. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom ; 


Or, Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
the United Kingdom. By E. Watrorp, Esq., M.A., Author 
of the “Shilling Peerage,” ‘‘ Shilling Baronetage,” &c., 
containing a Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Landed 
Commoners of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
arranged under one alphabet. In one handsome volume, 
8vo., price 25s. 


How to Address Titled People ; 


Companion to the Writing-Desk; or, How to address, 
begin, and end Letters to Titled and Official Personages ; 
together with a Table of Precedence, copious List of Abbre- 
viations, Rules for Punctuation, Instructions in Correcting 
for the Press, and other Useful Information. Price 1s. 


Heraldry founded on Facts ; 


Or, the Pursuivant of Arms. By J. R. Prancur, Rouge 
Croix. Second Edition, with additional Notes, and more 
than 200 Illustrations from the most authentic sources. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with Illuminated Frontispiece, price 6s, 


Country Cottages ; 
A series of designs for an improved class of Dwellings for 
Agricultural Labourers. By Joun Vincent. Twenty Plates 
of Designs and Plans. Second Edition, imp. 4to. cloth, 
price 12s. 

Curiosities of Civilization. 
By Dr. Awprew Wynter. Reprinted from the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. Contents :— The London Commissariat ; 
Food and its Adulterations ; Advertisements; The Zoological 
Gardens; Rats; Woolwich Arsenal; Shipwrecks, Lodging, 
Food, and Dress of Soldiers ; The Electric Telegraph ; Fires 
and Fire Insurance; The Police and the Thieves ; Mortality 
in Trades and Professions; Lunatic Asylums. Third edition, 
544 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


The Season. 
A Satire. By Atrrup Avstry. With Frontispiece of the 
Modern Muse, by T. Coorzr. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


Peter Schlemihl. 


From the German of Chamisso. By Sir Joun Bowrrna. 
With Plates by Georar Crurksnank. Crown 8vo., price 
2s. 6d. 


Half-hours with the Microscope. 


A Popular Guide to the Use of the Microscope, as a meansof 
Amusement and Instruction. By FE. Lanxesrrr, M.D., F.R.S. 
With drawings of 250 objects from Nature, by TurreNn 
West. Contents :—Halfan hour on the Structure; Half an 
hour in the Garden ; Half an hour in the Country ; Half an 
hour at the Pond-side; Half an hour at the Sea-side; Half 
an hour in-doors ; ——— : the preparation and mounting 
of objects. Profusely Illustrated. Price 2s, 6d, plain; 4s, 


coloured. 
Dr. Lankester on Food. 
Water, Heat-giving Foods, Flesh Formers. 
Salt, Oil, Butter, and Fat. | Animal Food, 


Bound in cloth, price ls. 


Dr. Lankester on the Uses of Animals in 
Relation to the Industry of Man; 


Lectures delivered by Dr. Langestee at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, 
Silk, Leather, Soap, 
Wool, Bone, Waste, 
Fully Ilustrated, complete Course, price Is, 


The British Ferns 


A Plain and Easy Account of) ; together with their Classi- 
eation, Arrangement of Genera, Structure, and Functions. 
Directions for In-door and Out-door Cultivation, and for 
Drying. By Mrs. Lanxester, Fully Ulustrated, price 4s. 
coloured ; 2s. 6d. plain. 
‘* Not only plain and easy, but also elegantly illustrated ,"— 
Atheneum. 


Old Bones; 


Or, Notes for Young Naturalists. By the Rev. W. 8. 
Symonps, Rector of Pendock, Author of ‘‘Stones of the 
Valley,” &c. Intended to explain how any person wishing 
to beeome acquainted with the leading principles of natural 
history, may pursue the study with system and method, 
Feap. Svo., fully illustrated, price 2s. 6d, 


The Aquavivarium (Fresh and Marine) ; 

Being an account of the Principles and Objects involved in 
the Domestic Culture of Water Plants and Animals. By EK. 
Lankester, M.D. Withnumerous illustrations. Feap.svo, 
lain, price 2s. 64, 

hist, 

The Laws and Practice of Whist. By Cacens. 
at the London Clubs. Fourth edition, price 2s. 6d, 


The Foot and its Covering. 


With Dr. Camper's Work on ‘The Best Form of Shoe,” 


As played 


translated from the German. By James Dowie. Feap. 
svo. cloth. Llustrated, price 2s. 6d, 

Hardwicke’s Handy-Book of London: 
An Easy and Comprehensive Guide to everything worth 
Seeing and Hearing. By F. W. Moorr. Contents :—Ba- 


zaars, Ball Rooms, Cathedrals, Dining Rooms, Exhibitions, 
Mansions of Nobility, Markets, Money Order Offices, Monu- 
ments and Statues, Museums, Music Halla and Concert 
Rooms, Out-door Amusements, Omnibuses, Palaces, Parks, 
Passport Offices, Picture Galleries’ Regulations, Popular En- 
tertainments, Police Courts, Prisons, Kailway Stations, 
Steamboats, Theatres, Telegraph Offices, &c. Royal 32mo 
cloth, price Is. 


London: Ropert Harpwick®, 192, Piccadilly. 
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Just published, price 6s., MR. BENTLEY’S LIST best places on any shelf of military and’ naval memoirs.” 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. or TNT TS obght to be a classic in the hands of every Englishman 
No. XXIV. ContEnts. FORTHCO MING WORKS afloat and ashore.” —Daily News. 


I. M. de Tocqueville. 
Il. The Diplomatic Service. 
. National Education. 
Iv. d nese Romance. 
V. Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. 
. The Memoirs of Madame Piozzi. 
. Prussia and the German Confederation. 
. Port Royal. 
x Floto: it Pai and M 
‘ : His etaphysics. 
XI. The Author of } Ferroll. phy 
. Three Men and Three Eras: Washington, Jackson, 
Buchanan. 
. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading Societies. 


NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, each Part to con- 
tain Two Illustrations by J. E. Mitzars, A-R.A. 
Published, Part II., of 


ORLEY FARM: a Tale. 


By Aytnoyy Trottore, Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” 
“Dr. Thorne,” ‘‘ Barchester Towers,’ &c. 


With Illustrations by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccaprity. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXX., 
Was published on SATURDAY LAST. 
CONTENTS : 


I. Dixon's Personal History of Lord Bacon. 
IL. The Republic of Andorree. 
. Politica) Diaries—Lord Auckland and Lord Colchester, 
. Eton College. 
V. Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville. 
. Essays and Reviews. 
. Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Piozzi. 
. Fables of Babrius. 
. Forbes’ Iceland. 
X. Election of President Lincoln and its Consequences. 


London: Loxyewan & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brace. 


OURNAL OF, HORTICULTURE, COT- 
TAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
a first-class Illustrated Publication, Weekly, price 3d. ; stamped 
4d. Edited by Groran W. Jounson, F.R.H.S., and Ronserr 
Hoae, LL.D., F.R.H.8., assisted by a Staff of the best Writers 
on Practical Gardening, and numerous correspondents engaged 
in the pursuit of Horticulture and Rural Affairs. A Specimen 
Number free by post for four stamps. 
Office, 162, Fleet-street, London, E.C.; and to be had of all 
Booksellers and at the railway stalls, 











Now neadie, Royal 8vo., price 7s. 6d, cloth boards, 
HE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY for 1861. 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private 
Schools, and other Educational Establishments and Institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom. 

Joun Crocxrorp, 10, Wellington-street, Strand. 





In Octavo, price 9s. 6d., 


HE VERACITY OF THE BOOK OF 
GENESIS ; with the Life and Character of the Inspired 


Historian. 
By the Rev. W. H. Hoarn, M.A., 
Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


**In our list of first-class theological treatises we have to 
mention Mr. Hoare’s careful work on Genesis .’’—Literary 
Churchman, Dec. 17, 1860. 

**This work can hardly fail of exercising a beneficial influ- 
ence upon the class of persons for whom the writer seems to 
have designed it, viz., those whose minds have been unsettled 
y the fluctuating opinions of the day.”’—Scottish Ecclesiastical 

ournal, April 19, 1860. 

London: Loynguan, Green, Lonamay, and Roperrs, 








NEW WORK BY F. G. TRAFFORD, 
Tuesday, 16th instant, 


CITY AND SU BUBB; 
A NOVEL. 
In 3 vols, 
By F. G. TRAFFORD, 


Author of ‘‘ The Moors and the Fens,”’ ‘‘ Too Much Alone.” 

**We can cordially recommend ‘Too Much Alone’ to any 
reader in quest of a thoroughly good novel. It is a well-con- 
ceived, well wrought out story; but we regard it less as a pre- 
sent success than the commencement of a successful career,’’— 
Atheneum. 


Cuagtzes J. Sxerer, 








Publisher, 10, King William. street, 
Charing-cross. 


Fifth Edition, 8vo., 10s. 6d., 
Baas SSSAYS, with Annotations. 
Ricuarp Waars ty, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
London: Parker, Sox, & Bourn, West Strand. 








By 








This day, demy Svo., 9s., 
(CSORSIDERASIONS ON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. By Jouw Srvart Mitt. 
London: Parxgr, Son, & Boren, West Strand. 








This day, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo., 28s., of the 


ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing the 
Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By Jamas Antuony 
Frovupe. 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes I. to IV., con- 
taining the Reign of Henry VIIL., £2. 14s. 
London: Parxsr, Soy, & Bovey, West Strand. 





This day, price Two Shillings, 


LLUSTRATIONS of the POLITICAL and 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS of the INDEPENDENT 
KINGDOM of HUNGARY; and of the interest that Europe 
has in the “ Austrian Alliance.”’ 
By Tovimiy Surru, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: W. Jxzyys, 15, Burlington Arcade. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 





THE HISTORY OF ROME FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIME TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE. 
By Dr. Momussy. T under the sanction and 
revision of the Author, including his latest corrections. By 
the Rev. W. Pitt Dickson; with an Introduction by 
Dr. Scumitz. Vols. 1. and II. Crown 8vo. 


1. 
A NEW WORK BY THE HON. MRS. YEL- 
VERTON. 


SOME 
OPINIONS OF CHARLES SECOND EARL GREY. 
Major-General the Hon. Cuarizus Grey. 8vo. 

IV 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON with MR. RAIKES, from the 
year 1830 to 1847. To which are added, Letters from his 
distinguished Contemporaries. Edited by Miss Ratxugs. 
8vo. 


v. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CARDINAL 
JULIAN, the Last Crusader; including a Narrative of the 
Religious Movement which originated in the Martyrdom of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague. By the Rev. ROBERT 
CHARLES JENKINS, Rector of Lyminge, Kent. 

vr. 
| THE NEW NOVEL. 

VONVED THE DANE: COUNT OF ELSI- 

NORE. 2 Vols. 


Itt. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
By 


8vo, 


Vit. 


BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF MAR- 


SHALL HALL, M.D., F.R.S., Foreign Associate of the 
Institute of France, and of the Academy of Medicine at 
Paris, &c., &c. By his Widow CHARLOTTE HALL. 


Vit. 
TRAITS AND ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 
Small 8vo., with eight spirited Illustrations by Wolf. 5s. 
Ix. 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S FAMILY SERIES. 
ELLEN MILLER; a Story of Hainault Forest. 
Being a new Edition of Town and Forest. By the Author 
of ‘* Mary Powell.” Small 8vo., 2s, 6d., handsomely bound 4s. 
The Volumes already in this Series are :— 
I. NOT OF THE WORLD. By the Rev. C. B. Tayter. 


2s. 6d. 

Il. MADELEINE. By Juria Kavanacu. 2s. 6d, 

Ill. THE MARTYRS OF CARTHAGE. By Mrs. Wespz. 
2s. 6d. 

*,* These volumes may also be had, handsomely bound, 4s. 


x. 
NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR STANDARD WORKS. 

THE STREETS OF LONDON. With Anec- 
dotes of their more celebrated Residents. By Joun Tuomas 
Smita, Author of ‘‘ Nollekens and his Times,” Edited by 
Cuarugs Mackay. Small 8vo., 3s.6d. 

Also in this Series, 


I. MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART 
AND LITERATURE. 2s. 6d. 
Il. SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, By the Author of * Salad 


for the Solitary.”’ 2s. 6d. 
Ill. SYLVANUS’ BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF ENG. 


LAND. 2s. 6d. 
IV. NOTES ON NOSES. With Illustrations by Leech, 
2s. 6d. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


I 


THE DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. By 
Dr. N. Davis, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with 33 fine illustrations, 


21s. 

‘‘This book will be read with much interest, as throwing 
real light on the topography of Carthage. The Author gives 
an interesting account of his travels and researches in the 
regency of Tunis, and specially in Utica.’’—Suturday Review. 


Il. 


LORD AUCKLAND’S JOURNAL AND COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Edited by the Right Hon. and Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Bata and Wetts. 2 Vols. 8vo., with 
Portraits, 30s. 

From the Times of April 2nd :— 


‘These papers are of real value. The information which is 
now put forth as to the mode of negociating the French Treaty 
of 1786 will be greedily scrutinized by politicians who take an 
interest in the French Treaty of 1860. We are admitted behind 
the scenes. The Spanish Journal, written when Lord Auck- 
land was Ambassador at the Court of Madrid, gives us some 
very pretty pictures of Spanish life, and specially of Spanish 
Court Life.” 

II. 


MEMOIRS OF MARY GRANVILLE 
(Mrs. DELANY). Edited by the Right Hon. Lady Luay- 
over. 3 Vols., 8vo., with 13 exquisite Portraits, 42s. 

‘*No more agreeable collection of miscellaneous gossip is to 
be found in biographical literature.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘* This work abounds with illustrations of social life and man- 
ners, and adds fresh and interesting evidence of the social 
history of the last century.” —Atheneum. 

Iv. 

RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS; or, Notes 
in Cornwall taken Afoot. 

To which is now first added, 

THE CRUISE OF THE TOMTIT TO THE SCILLY 
ISLANDS. By W. Wruixig Cottrns, Author of “* The Woman 
in White,”’ “‘ Antonina,” &c. Crown 8vo., with Woodcut, 5s, 

v. 
LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Vols. I. and II., 8vo., with Plans, 28s. 
** Full of brilliant adventures, and worthy of one of the very 








VI. 


HISTORY OF MARY UEEN 
By M. Miensr. A new Eidos Crown oe he Scots 
** One of the piest of M. Mignet’s efforts. It is an ex 
cellent specimen of condensed yet clear historical writing. This 
book is most valuable and full of interest. M. Mignet has hut 
to contend with few prejudices of his own, Neither as Catho. 
lic, nor as Protestant—neither as Scotchman nor as Englishman 
—does he sit in judgment on poor Mary’s history. fc Views 
the chequered scenes of her career with an impartiality as far 
removed from harshness as from indulgence, and may perhaps 
be pronounced her first unbiassed biographer.”’—Ezaminor. 
‘*This book will remain the standard authority on the sub. 
ject.” —Daily News. 
“* An impartial history of Mary, Queen of Scots.” —Literary 
Gazette, 


vit. 


LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CAN. 
TERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of 
Howley. By Water Farquvnar Hoox, D.D., 
Chichester. Vol. I., in 8vo., 15s. 

‘* We feel inclined to anticipate from this volume that English 
literature is about to receive an imperishable contribution, and 
that the Church will in after times rank Dr. Hook among the 
fairest and the ablest of her historians.’’—Atheneum, 


VIirt, 


THE GREATEST of the PLANTAGENETs: 
an Historical Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 

** We should not do justice if we were to conclude without a 
general acknowledgment of the value and interest of this work, 
which will take its place among the best essays on special 
periods of English history.”"—Saturday Review. 

Ix. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S STANDARD 
NOVELS. 


Dean of 


THE SEASON TICKET. Small 8vo., 2s. 6d, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, demy 8vo., 80 pages, 


HE ESSAYS AND REVIEWS and the 

People of England: a Popular Refutation of the Prin. 

cipal Propositions of the Essayists. With an APPENDIX, 

containing the Protest of the Bishops and Clergy, the Pro. 

ceedings in Convocation, and all the Documents and Letters 
connected with the subject. 


London: Hovtston & WRIGHT. 





Just published (by Dr. Fraser Haze), 
RITICAL LETTERS, No. III. The Logic 


of Essayism, and of its late organ, the Westminster 
Review. Price 6d. 

The value of this last application of the ‘‘ Doctrine of Logical 
Limits” is shown by the altered tone of the Westminster tor 
April, 1861. 

Hovtston & Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. 





DR. SOMERVILLE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


On the 17th April will be published, in one volume, 
Crown 8vo., 9s., 


N Y OWN LIFE AND TIMES, 1741-1814. 
By Tuomas Somervitze, D.D., 


Minister of Jedburgh, and one of His Majesty’s Chaplains 
in Ordinary. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dove.as. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 





Next week will be published, 
A NEW VOLUME (being the Srconp Serres) of 
EAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES OF 
SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
Edinburgh: Epmonston & Dovetas. 
London: Hamittoy, Apams, & Co. 





New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., 14s., 
RACTICAL SERMONS for every SUN- 
DAY in the YEAR. 
By the Rev. C. Brapiey, Vicar of Glasbury. 
Hamitton, Apams, & Co.; and Harcuarp & Co. 
By the Same, 
SERMONS ON .THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. S&e- 
cond Edition, 10s. 6d. 
SERMONS PREACHED at GLASBURY and 
CLAPHAM. Ninth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
SUNDAY QUESTIONS for FAMILIES AND 
SCHOOLS. 1s. 


GERALD MASSEY’S NEW POEMS, 
In the press, and will be published on the 15th April, in 1 vol. 
crown $yvo., cloth, price 5s., 
‘AVELOCK’S MARCH: with other 
Nationa] Poems and Ballads of Home, 
By Geratp Massey. 
Trupner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


—— 








D® PORQUET’S FRENCH WORKS. 


DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER 
FRANCAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 64. 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING 
BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated Children, With Explan®- 
tory Notes. 2s. 6d. 


DE PORQUET’S FRENCH - ENGLISH AND 

ENGLISH-FRENCH POCKET -DICTIONARY. 4. 64 
bound, 

London: Srrpxry, Marswatt, & Co., and snay be had of the 
Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 
Covent-garden. 





a 








Loxvox :—l'riated by Witttam Larue, at the Printing OMice of Cox & Wruan, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lineoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and published by 
the said W, Lirrvs, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvspar, Argit 13, 1361, 
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SPECIAL 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON REVIEW. 


SEVEN ANSWERS TO THE SEVEN ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 





—— —_— 





ona 


1—Vor. IL] 





No. + 
cs ie | 
syNOPSIS OF THIRD ESSAY—“ ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES | 

OF CHRISTIANITY.” 

The third essay is entitled “On the Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” 
by the late Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of 
Oxford. 

This essay is a review of the present condition of the Evidences of Christianity, 
their strength and weakness—advance and security—and how far weak in relation 
to the progress of modern enlightenment. The writer begins by estimating the 
temper in which the subject should be discussed. He holds that the person who 
handles this subject should be “ the judge” not ‘the advocate.” He blames the 
“advocates of an external revelation” for making appeals to conscience and 
decrying the exercise of reason. He excludes conscience from the inquiry, and 
insists on the sole supremacy of reason. He urges his own discussion as purely 
“ contemplative and not controversial.” 

He traces the history of the defences of an external religion from the days of 
the Fathers, who were purely defendants. He thinks Jackson, Stillingfleet, Leslie, 
Watson, and Campbell onght to be now superseded. He enters into an elaborate 
discussion on miracles and the weight to be attached to them, and proceeds to 
show that miracles depend for their reception on the information of the age, and 
that what were regarded as miracles long ago, are now received as ordinary phe- 
nomena, and that what was evidential to the apostles is not soto us. “The 
force of miracles must ever be essentially dependent on the preconceptions of the 
parties addressed.” Paley took too exclusive a view,” and as some think “ ex- 
ternal evidences are altogether inappropriate and worthless.” The doctrine, he 
thinks, “tests the miracle, and our moral judgment tests the doctrine.” Professor 
Powell’s reasoning is substantially this—miracles may not be miracles at all—if 
they be so, they could be evidence to the generation that saw them, and they do 
not prove the origin of a doctrine, and are far inferior to the inner individual 
light. 

‘“‘ Astronomical discoveries are palpable contradictions to the letter of Scrip- 
ture.” ‘Recently the antiquity of the human race, and the development of 
species, and the rejection of the idea of creation, have caused new advances 
in the same direction.” The repetitions of the same idea by the learned 
professor amount to tautology. It might be inferred from his reasoning, 
that there is no need of supposing the existence of a Creator, that the 
subordination of all things to physical law and order is the solution of every 
problem. “Testimony is second-hand assurance,” and avails nothing against 
reason. In short, ‘In nature and from nature, by science and by reason, we 


SATURDAY, 











neither have nor can possibly have any evidence of a Deity working miracles.” 
A miracle can be accepted on religious grounds only, and appeals entirely to 
faith. In the popular acceptation of miracles, miracles are always objects not 
evidences of faith. 

The learned professor concludes by leaving to each individual to believe in 
Christianity, or to reject it in such way and for such reasons as to his inner 
mind may appear conclusive—that all outside of the individual is confusion and 
contrariety. 





ANSWER TO THE THIRD ESSAY—“ ON 
OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.” 


It is the saying of Cicero* that, nature being their leader, most | 


THE STUDY | 


fortunately, on the side of infidelity ; the very thing depreciated in 


men acknowledge the existence of a superior power, while at the | 


same time he mentions two who entirely denied it. That Diagoras 
and Theodorus really believed their creed may fairly be questioned. 
A satisfied Atheist would be difficult to find. We are quite sure 
that unbelief as well as faith must have its doubts, It is in his 


further states it,f is not whether there be a God, but whether he 
takes any part in the affairs of men and the government of the 
world, whether having created the universe he leaves it entirely to 
itself, or is ever present guiding and upholding it ; whether he dwells 
alone from eternity in the light to which no man ean approach, or 
has made a special external revelation of himself to earth. That 
such an external Revelation has been made is the very foundation of 
Christianity. “ Without controversy great is the mystery of godli- 
hess: God was manifest inthe flesh.’ This external Revelation is 
declared by some to be a fiction; and among them there are those 
who, however strange, still in some sense profess the Christian 
faith. That Deists should deny an external revelation is consistent 





* , ° ** . . " 
diver eriaue (quod maxume verisimile est, et quo omnes duce natura vehimur) deos esse 
‘xerunt.—De Nat. Deo, Lib. i. 1. 

' Tt Quod vero 
one et administratione rerum vacent ; 


seal ; an contra ab his et a principio omnia facta et consti- 
tuta sint, et ad infinitum tempus regant r 


ur atque moveantur.—Jbid, 





heart the fool says there is no God. The question, then, as Cicero | merely of the Essay itself. 
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with their principles ; but that men should do so who speak of Christ 
as their Lord is indeed incomprehensible. Yet so it is. The dis- 
cussion, then, of this question is one of deepest interest; and the 
study of the Evidences of Christianity is the most important in 
which the human mind can be engaged. But the sceptic has here, 
in one sense, an advantage over the believer. The Christian Evi- 
dences are multiplied and accumulative, the full force of which can 
only be measured when we have traversed to some extent the wide 
field over which they are spread. There are questions connected 
with natural religion that should be considered—the nature and 
character of God; the state of man as a moral and accountable 
being; evidences, external, internal, moral, collateral; the roll of 
prophecy ; cycles of miracles ; the Jewish nation, their religion ; the 
existence of Christianity, its nature, its doctrines, its influence, its suit- 
ability to the wants of man’s heart ; above all, the person, the character, 
the words, the works, the life, the-death, of that mysterious Man 
who appeared on this earth, unlike to all and separate from all, who 
by doctrines that enlighten, and hopes that elevate, and faith that 
purifies, has left an indelible impress on the world ; all these things 
must be weighed and considered if we would rightly estimate the 
strength and breadth of the foundation on which Christianity rests ; 
whereas the sceptic will insinuate a doubt, or bring forward an 
objection against some single point, and then forgetting it has been 
often answered, will triumph as if he bad demolished the whole 
fabric of truth. 

It cannot be supposed that every mind will attach the same im- 
portance to the same class of evidence. Some will lay greater stress 
on the external, others on the internal, others again on the moral. 
So also varying circumstances will give peculiar importance at 
different times to particular branches of inquiry, and these will vary 
with the progress of knowledge and the different phases of human 
thought and feeling in different ages. We may, therefore, naturally 
expect that the discussion of the Evidences will, from time to time, 
present some little variety. To review the present state of this 
discussion is the avowed object of the Essay now before us :— 

“To offer some general remarks on the existing state of these discussions will 
be the object of this essay” (p. 95). ‘The present discussion is not intended 
to be of a controversial kind, it is purely contemplative and theoretical ; it is 
rather directed to a calm and unprejudiced survey of the various opinions and 
arguments adduced, whatever may be their ulterior tendency, on these important 
questions” (p. 100). 

It were well had this been kept in view and acted upon, but the 
opinions and arguments adduced are all on one side, and that, un- 


others pervades the whole performance. Instead of being, as_ it 
professes, a review of the state of the discussion of the Evidences, it 
is an open assault upon them, a daring attempt to overthrow one of 
the leading external evidences of revelation, that of miracles. The 
author of this Essay has passed from this earthly scene, and is beyond 
the reach of man’s judgment; we shall, therefore, gladly, as far as 
possible, abstract ourselves from everything personal, and speak 
And of it we must say that, if its views 
and theories be embraced, then the cold and lifeless creed of Deism, 
if not of Atheism, is all that remains for man. Nominally it admits 
the idea of a God, but practically it denies Him, presenting us with 


' a world and a universe wholly independent of His power, His will, 


maxume rem causamque continet, utrum nihil agant, nihil moliantur, omni cura- | 






or His control. 

A preliminary distinction is referred to as of importance in the 
discussion of the subject, the distinction between the external and 
internal evidences, addressed to different parts of man’s nature, his 
reason and his heart, his moral sense and his intellect. Christianity 
addresses both, it has evidence to submit to each, man’s reason and 
intellect are the proper judges of facts and external evidence, while 
his higher and moral nature is brought into exercise about religious 
truth. But while these are distinct there is no reason why we 
should renounce either. And yet this very Essay which points out 
the distinction finds fault with those who appeal to both :— 

‘‘ We continually find the professed advocates of an external revelation and 


ical evidence nevertheless making their appeal to conscience and feeling, and 
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denying the exereise of reason, and charging those who find critical objections in 
the evidence with spiritual blindness and moral perversity; and on the other 
hand we observe the professed upbolders of faith and internal conviction as the 
only sound basis of religion, nevertheless regarding the external facts as not less 
essential truth, which it would be profane to question” (p. 97). 


And why should they not, if Christianity be an inward religion, | 
We refuse to divorce reason | 


founded on an external revelation ? 
and feeling, and to separate doctrine from facts. To believe a 
religion without any exercise of the intellect is credulity; belief 
without any exercise of the affections is simply knowledge ; to believe 
with an enlightened mind and a loving heart is to have faith. The 
advocates of an “ external revelation” are not called on to deny the 
reality of internal conviction, nor need the upholders of inward 
faith refuse to reason, its exercise about external facts. But no one 
should dream of measuring mysteries by reason, or of judging of 
facts by the affections ; yet of this last the upholders of an external 
revelation are accused. 

“They avow matter-of-fact inquiry—a question of the critical evidence for 
alleged events—yet they pursue it as if it were an appeal to moral sentiments ; 
in which case it would be a virtue to assent, and a crime to deny ; if it be the 
one it should not be proposed as the other. Thus it is the common language of 
orthodox writings and discourses to advise the believer, when objections or diffi- 
culties arise, not to attempt to offer a precise answer, or to argue the point ; but 
rather to look at the whole subject as of a kind which ought to be exempt from 
critical scrutiny, and be regarded with a submission of judgment in the spirit of 
humility and faith” (p. 98). 


Now, here there 1s a manifest confusion of two things: such advice 
as this would never be given to any one who was studying the 
Evidences of Christianity—who, not convinced of its truth, was 
examining the foundation on which it rests ; though it would fairly be 
given to a believer. We would say let reason be convinced that 
Christianity is from God—that the Bible is his revelation; ‘hen, 
should an objection or difficulty arise, should some doctrine appear 
dark and mysterious, or some critical difficulty be presented, here is 
the place for the exercise of faith and humility; and we would say, 
though we are unable to explain the difficulty, or comprehend the 
mystery, yet let us wait and believe, knowing that our knowledge is 
very imperfect, and our understanding very weak. But we would 
add, this advice would not be given even to a believer with reference 
to plain external facts that come within the range and province of 
historical investigation. To illustrate our meaning, if a question 
were raised as to the fact of the death of Christ, here neither faith 
nor feeling would have place ; the evidence for it must be examined 
in order to establish its historical reality ; but when passing from it 
as an admitted historical fact we come to inquire what Scripture 
reveals as to its end and design and spiritual meaning, then we would 
say, and rightly say, “investigate such high questions rather with 
our affections than with our logic.” Nor in saying so would we 
“ shift the basis of all belief from the alleged evidence of facts to the 
influence of an internal persuasion,” nor “give up the evidential 
proof, and confess that the whole is, after all, a mere matter of feel- 
ing and sentiment.’”” We complain that throughout the whole of 
the introductory remarks of this Essay, in order to mystify the dis- 
cussion of external evidences, there is a palpable confusion of doc- 
trine with facts—a confusion of the provinces of faith and reason. 
What excuse is there, for instance, for such writing as follows :— 


‘“‘ This advice may be very just in reference to practical impressions ; yet if the 
question be one (as is so much insisted on) of external facts, it amounts to neither 
more nor less than a tacit surrender of the claims of external evidence and his- 
torical reality. Weare told that we ought to investigate such high questions rather 
with our affections thau with our logic, and approach them rather with good dis- 
positions and right motives, and with a desire to find the doctrine true ; and thus 
shall discover the real assurance of its truth in obeying it; suggestions which, 
however good in a moral and practical sense, are surely inapplicable if it be a 
question of facts” (p. 98). 


Here the ground is shifted from the truth of doctrine to a question 
of facts, and because we say that in considering doctrine we should 
exercise a spirit of humility, it 1s affirmed we can no longer submit 
facts to the rigid investigation of logic, or are unwilling to do so. 
But we repeat once more, that while it is necessary to bring good 
dispositions and right motives to the investigation of every subject, 
for without these we cannot duly weigh any evidence, both reason 
and conscience, man’s intellect and moral sense, are brought into 
exercise in the study of the evidences of Christianity. And while on 
the one hand that study involves questions of a moral and spiritual 
kind, on the other it is connected with the evidence of external his- 
torical facts. And it by no means follows that because we admit the 
one we resign the other; that because, with reference to what is 
inward and spiritual, we recognize the play of the moral sentiments, 
we give up the evidence of an external revelation addressed to the 
reason and intellect. 

We have said that the design of this Essay is to overthrow belief 
in any external supernatural revelation. The revelation it admits, 
is the revelation of intellect, of genius, of discovery, of invention. 


Speaking of civilization, the use of fire, the cultivation of the soil, | The di 
printing and steam, the use of the boomerang by savages, its prin- | * |; ve distinction between the two, 


Ciple ia the gyroscope, it says— 
“No one denies revelation in this sense; the philosophy of the age does not 
discredit the inspiration of prophets and apostles, though it may sometimes | 


i 

















gn it in poets, legislators, philosophers, and others gifted with high genius” 
p- 140). 

_ Accordingly what is termed “the evidential school,” is the object 
it seems most particularly to dislike, and all its efforts are directed 
against external miracles. It is suid that— 


“The idea of a positive external Divine revelation of some kind has formed the 
very basis of all Aitherto received systems of Christian belief” (p. 100). 


These words seem to imply that there may yet be a system of 
Christian belief without the idea of a positive divine revelation ; but 
this we deny. Whatever such a system of belief may be called, jt 
cannot assume the name of Christ, for the Christian faith professes 
to be a positive revelation from God, made to the world in Christ anq 
in his Word. This external revelation is established by externa) 
evidence, and on this external evidence the defenders of Christianity 
have taken and rightly take their stand. The Deists of the last cep. 
tury and the Rationalists of the present deny this external revelation 
and would wish to draw us aside from the evidence of facts to the 
ideal region of thought and sentiment. Now we have already ad. 
mitted that the internal evidences of Christianity are most import. 
ant; but we would bear in mind what is so often repeated in this 
Essay, that “the evidences of religion, to be of any effect, whether 
external or internal, must always have a special reference to the 
peculiar capacity and apprehension of the party addressed ;” and we 
do not think it a want of charity to affirm that neither the Deistica] 
nor Rationalistic mind is capable of understanding or feeling the 
internal evidences of the Gospel; to stop, therefore, to discuss with 
them such questions, while they deny the miraculous facts on which 
the Gospel rests, would be, in our judgment, most injudicious and 
useless. The moral beauty and power of Christianity will have their 
weight when they see it has a claim upon their intellects; we must 
therefore still insist upon the external facts of Christianity, however 
displeasing it may be to those who deny an external revelation. 
Speaking of the controversy with the Deists in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, this Essay says :— 

“The appeal was mainly to the miracles of the Gospel” (p. 102). ‘‘ Assuming 
Christianity to be essentially connected with certain outward and sensible events, 


the main thing to be inquired into and established was the historical evidence of 
those events, and the genuineness of the records of them” (p. 103). 


And this is still the main thing to be established, whatever may be 
said to the contrary; for if those events are true, and those records 
authentic, Rationalism and Infidelity stand confounded, for we believe 
with Butler,* that “ objections against Christianity, as distinguished 
from objections against its evidence, are frivolous.” And that this 
is felt to be the case is evident from the anxiety shown to set aside 
external testimony, and the viclent assaults that have ever been made 
upon the miracles. Of these, the Essay before us, if not the most 
powerful, is certainly not the least unscrupulous. 

In the attempt to set aside the evidence for them, there is little 
order and less originality. There is a constant transition from one 
subject to another, then a recurrence to the former one, showing 4 
want of order that would not have been expected in a mind accus- 
tomed to mathematical investigations, while there is a wearying repe- 
tition of the same commonplace truism, that “the evidential force of 
miracles is relative to the apprehensions of the parties addressed” 
(pp. 115, 117, 118, 125). Such being the style of the Essay, we 
shall not be able always to follow it in consecutive order, but must 
endeavour to bring together and arrange its scattered elements. 

If the Essay be deficient in order, it is much more so in originality. 
There is literally nothing in it but the long since exploded objections 
of Infidels, Deists, and Rationalists; and even these, it appears very 
evident, are collected from a work in which they are refuted. In 
Dean Trench’s volume on the miracles of our Lord, there is a “ pre- 
liminary essay ’’ on the general subject of miracles, one chapter of 
which treats of “The Assaults on the Miracles ;’’ and the author of 
“The Study of the Evidences of Christianity ” appears to us to have 
done nothing more than to have taken the objections there ready at 
hand, and, entirely ignoring the answers given them, to have scat- 
tered the poison on every side around, concealing, at the same time, 
the antidote. That Dean Trench’s work was known to him 1s 
certain, for he refers to it :— 

“This has, indeed, been the common argument of the most approved divines: 
it is that long ago urged by Dr. 8. Clarke, and recently supported by Dean 
Trench.” —P. 122. 

That the Preliminary Essay was open before him is equally certain, 
for he quotes from it (p. 134); and that the particular chapter on 
the Assaults on the Miracles was also before him, and laid under con- 
tribution, will, we think, appear equally evident to anyone who 
“ looks on this picture, and on that :’’— 


DEAN TRENCH. 


‘“‘ The words répag and onytior stand 
linked together, not merely in the New 
Testament, but frequently in the Old. 


PROFESSOR POWELL. 


‘“‘ The distinction is always kept Up 
between mere ‘wonders’ (répard) 
and ‘ miracles,’ or signs (onpeia) ; that 
is to say, the latter were occurrences 
not viewed as mere matters of wonder. — 
P. 115. 


as though the répag were the more won- 
derful, the cnusioy the less so,” — 


P, 5. 





* Analogy, Part LI., eh, iii. 
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“It has been replied by some that, 

since all is marvellous ... Wwe have no 
right in the mighty and complex miracle 
of nature which encircles us on every 
cide. We have no right to say that 
-his and that are wonders, and all the 
rest ordinary processes of nature.”— 
»> Oa 
* There remained nothing for the 
Jews to say but that these works were 
works of Hell. ‘This fellow doth not 
cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the 
Prince of the Devils.’”—P. 58. 

“Tt was otherwise in the heathen 
world, and with the ‘gods many’ of 
polytheism. So long as these lived in 
the minds of men, the argument from 
miracles was easily evaded. The gods 
had spoken often by others also ; Escu- 
lapius performed wonderful cures ; Appo- 
lonius went about the world healing 
the sick, expelling demons, raising the 
dead,” &c.—P. 61. 

‘« Schleiermacher has said that these 
works were relative miracles—miracles, 
in other words, for those in regard of 
whom they were first done,”—P, 71. 

«. . , One of the conquerors of the 
New World, to make the Indians, whom 
he wished to terrify, believe that, in 
his displeasure with them, he would at 
a certain hour darken the moon, when 
indeed he did but foreknow an eclipse 
of her orb.”"—P. 73. 

‘* Not so the Pantheistic deniers of 
the miracles, who cut at their very 
root, denying that any miracle was 
possible, since it was contrary to the idea 
of God.” —P., 65. 


** There are still some who dwell on 


the idea . . . that all inexplicable pheno- 
mena are in fact miracles, or at any 


rate mysteries ; that we are surrounded | 


| ring to what it calls “the dictum” of Drs. Abercrombie and Chal- 


by miracles in nature.”—P. 109. 


‘The Pharisees set down the miracles 
of Christ to the power of evil spirits.” 
—P. 116. 


‘Among a people entertaining an 
indiscriminate belief in the supernatural, 
the very extent of their belief may ren- 
der it ineffective. The constant belief 
in the miraculous may neutralize all 
evidential distinctions. They believed 
readily all that he told them of the 
Scripture miracles, but directly paral- 
leled them by wonders of their own.”— 
P. 118. 

“* Schleiermacher regards the miracles 
as ouly relatively, or apparently such, 
to the apprehension of the age.”— 
P, 116. 

‘* Columbus’s prediction of the eclipse 
to the native islanders was as true an 
argument to them as if the event had 
really been supernatural "—P. 115. 


‘* Most of those who have adopted 
such theories of the Divine perfections 
on abstract grounds have made them 
the basis of a precisely opposite belief, 
rejecting miracles altogether, on the 
plea that the belief in miracles is 
irreconcilable with the idea of an eternal 
God consistent with himself.”—P. 114. 


Now we have called attention to this, because we deem it of the 
greatest importance that the true character of these Essays should 
be clearly understood, that it should be seen that they are in truth 
very second-rate performances, deficient both in depth and originality ; 
and the more so, because they are pervaded by an assumption of 
superior knowledge, of an advanced intellectualism, which may have 
weight with the multitude, who are apt to take men at their own 


estimate. 


Thus, in a single page of this Essay, we read of “ better 


informed minds,” of “the increasing demands of an age pretending 
at least to greater enlightenment,” of “a period of advanced physical 
knowledge,” of “ the increasing admission of those broader views of 
physical truth” (p. 126). Now while “ intellect and philosophy” are 
in words paraded before us, we confess that in this case we have more 


of the ideal than the real. 


Before proceeding to discuss the question of miracles, it may be 


well first to determine what we are to understand by one. 


The 


author of this Essay, speaking of “ the idea of what is implied by the 
term miracle,” says, “which is asserted to mean something at variance 
with nature and Jaw.”” And then adds— 


‘There is not the slightest analogy between an unknown or inexplicable phe- 
nomenon, and a supposed suspension of a known law” (p. 109). 


With the latter statement of this passage we agree, while we 


dissent from the former. 


A miracle is not contrary to nature nor a 


violation of law, it is something which transcends nature, that which 
is above and beyond it, the result not of a more immediate but of a 
higher divine working than that by which the ordinary operations of 
nature are affected ; nor is it the violation of law and order, but the 
bringing in of a higher law by the God of nature, proving that He 
has not bound himself down as Spinoza represents by an inevitable 
necessity to a certain unalterable mode of operation, but that He still 
holds in his hand the chain of cause and effect, and can introduce 


into that chain a new link according to his will. 


So again on the 


other hand a miracle is not a part of nature, a wonder, as Schleier- 
macher would have it, wrapt up in nature, an inexplicable phe- 
nomenon, whieh, with advancing knowledge and a wider induction, 


will be found to be embraced in a more’ general law. 


In a word, a 


uiiracle is neither a violation of nature nor a part of nature, but 
supernatural, a sign that God has put forth his hand to work in a 
lew way to reveal himself anew to man. 

We shall now proceed to consider the statements of this Essay on 
the subject of miracles; and all that is said may be collected and 
discussed under the five following heads :— 


I. THAT MIRACLES ARE INCREDIBLE. 
II. That they are INCAPABLE OF PROOF. 


Lil. That they are IMPROBABLE. 


lV. That they are USELEss. 


V. That they are IMPOSSIBLE. 


__ We shall endeavour to write as briefly as possible upon these heads. | 
First, it is said that miracles are incredible. Now we think that nothing 
can be strictly said to be incredible that is not contrary to reason ; 
a thing may be improbable, or highly improbable, but to be incapable 
We assert that the highest 


of unbelief, it must contradict reason. 











degree of improbability may be overcome by sufficient evidence. 
Though this 1s denied in the Essay before us, the cases alleged to 
justify the denial are not things improbable but impossible. Refer- 


mers, that “on a certain amount of testimony we might believe any 
statements, however improbable,” it adds :— 


‘So that, if a number of respectable witnesses were to concur in asseverating 
that on a certain occasion they had seen two and two make five, we should be 
bound to believe them !” (p. 141). 


Can anything be more illogical ? Is not the fallacy apparent ? 
Our position is, that a statement, however improbable, might be 
believed, on a certain amount of testimony ; this position is denied ; 
for, says the writer, no amount of testimony could make us believe 
that two and two make five! or “ would ever convince any one versed 
in mathematical and mechanical science, that a person had squared 
the circle, or discovered perpetual motion . . . . testimony can avail 
nothing against reason’? (p. 141). Of course not. No one ever 
said it could. But here the question is shifted. We are speaking of 
that which is improbable, not of that which contradicts reason. A 
miracle may be marvellous, it may be incomprehensible, it may be 
above our reason; but it is not against reason. It is not a contra- 
dictory proposition. That the same man should be dead and alive 
at the same time would be a contradiction ; but that a man who had 
been dead should be restored to life would be miraculous but not 
unreasonable. 

But though miracles are not contrary to reason, and so not intrin- 
sically incredible, they are, it is said, incredible by us ; so incredible 
from our antecedent convictions, that no amount of testimony could 
make us believe them. 


“The probability of some kind of mistake or deception somewhere, though we 
know not where, is greater than the probability of the event really happening in 
the way, and from the cause assigned” (p. 106). 


This, we know, is just the old objection of Hume. He repre- 
sented the question of miracles as a contest between two improba- 
bilities. His axiom is, it is more improbable that a miracle should 
be true than that testimony should be false, and therefore no testi- 
mony can overcome the higher imprcbability of the truth of a 
miracle.* 

‘« When any one tells me,” he says, “‘ that he saw a dead man restored to life, 
I immediately consult with myself whether it is more probable that this person 
should either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact he relates should really have 
happened.” 

Consulting, then, with himself, upon this matter, he thinks he 
finds a full proof against the existence of any miracle. But why 
should the question be thus put ? He supposes a miracle without 
any alleged object, without any assignable reason to give it even the 
slightest probability, and sets it against the testimony of a single 
person ; but is this the case with the New Testament miracles? Do 
they rest upon the evidence of a single witness, or is there nothing 
to render them probable? We are content to meet Hume’s objec- 
tion by Paley’s answer. 

+ “ If twelve men, whose probity and good sense J had long known, should 
seriously and circumstantially relate to me an account of a miracle wrought before 
their eyes, and in which it was impossible that they should be deceived ; if the 
governor of the country, hearing a rumour of this account, should call these men 
into his presence and offer them a short proposal, either to confess the imposture 
or submit to be tied up to a gibbet; if they should refuse with one voice to 
acknowledge that there existed any falsehood or imposture in the case ; if this 
threat were communicated to them separately, yet with no different effect ; if it 
was at last executed ; if I myself saw them, one after another, consenting to be 
racked, burnt, or strangled, rather than give up the truth of their account,—still, 
if Mr. Hume’s rule be my guide, I am not to believe them. Now I undertake to 


say there exists not a sceptic in the world who would not believe them, or would 
defend such incredulity.” 


To do so would be, indeed, in the highest degree unreasonable. 
No one of sound mind could resist such testimony as this for 
any alleged fact. This seems to have been felt by the writer of the 
Essay, for he is unwilling, as Hume did, to present the question of 
miracles merely as a question of testimony, but endeavours to put 
them out of the reach of testimony altogether; upon this we must 
now say afew words. 

II. It is said that even though we should grant the truth and 
honesty of the witnesses, it does not follow that we should admit the 


reality of the miracle, for that testimony can only apply to the 


sensible fact, and to the reality of the impressions produced by it, 
but that if testimony be applied to connect the fact with a super- 
natural cause it then becomes but opinion :— 


‘“‘The question agitated is not that of mere testimony, of its value, or of its 
failures. What is alleged is a case of the supernatural; but no testimony 
can reach to the supernatural ; testimony can apply only to apparent sensible 
facts ; testimony can only prove an extraordinary and perhaps inexplicable 


| occurrence or phenomenon: that it is due to supernatural causes is entirely 


dependent on the previous belief and assumptions of the parties” (p. 107). 


Thus it is attempted to remove miracles altogether from the 
province of testimony, as belonging to a region which no testimony 


* Hume's Philosophical Essays, Essay X. 
+ Paley's Evidenves of Christianity, p, 8. 
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can reach, and this theory is applied to the evidence of our own 
senses as well as to the testimony of others :— 

“The essential question of miracles stands quite apart from any consideration 
of testimony ; the question would remain the same if we had the evidence of our 
own senses to an alleged miracle, that is, to an extraordinary or inexplicable fact. 
It is not the mere fact, but the cause or explanation of it, which is the point 
at issue” (p. 141). 


Hence it is argued, that if at the present day a well-informed per- 
son were to see some extraordinary fact, and if he were versed in 
physical studies— 

“He would not for an instant doubt either that it was really due to some 
natural cause, or that if properly recorded and examined, it would at some future 
time receive its explanation by the advance of discovery” (p. 107). 

Now we feel that unreasonable as Hume’s argument about the 
truth of testimony was, this is infinitely more so. We confess at 
the present day we should be very slow to receive any very extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable fact asa miracle. We quite feel that 
our prepossessions or our ignorance might lead us into error. It is 
very possible, that from various causes, that which is only marvellous 
might be regarded as supernatural, and therefore we admit that, 





generally speaking, we should be disposed to refer an extraordinary | 


fact, however inexplicable, to some natural cause, even though at 
present not understood ; nay more, we admit that, supposing a super- 
natural event should really occur, our senses could assure us only of 
the sensible fact, but to say that in no case could we have the assur- 
ance of the presence of a supernatural power is perfectly absurd. 
Suppose a man were to tell us he came with a commission from 
God, and that in attestation of his Divine mission he was empowered 


to work miracles; were he to bring us down to the coast, and if as he | 


waved his hand above the sea the waters parted, and stood up asa wall 
on either side, so that a highway were opened through the deep to 
the opposite shore ; and if as he waved his hand again, the liquid 
walls sank down, and the divided waters were united, and the sea 
again rolled on in its strength, would any one, however “versed in 
physical studies,” think for a moment that this was merely an un- 
accountable fact to be explained at some future time by the progress 
of discovery? Assuredly not. We dismiss then, as perfectly child- 
ish, the statement that miracles are, from their very nature, beyond 
the reach of evidence, and that neither through the testimony of 
others, or our own senses, could we have any assurance of the super- 
natural, 

III. But again, it is said that miracles are altogether improbable, 
and on this ground the main argument against miracles has always 
been raised. We must therefore examine it more particularly. This 
alleged improbability is twofold ; first, from our antecedent convic- 
tions ; and secondly, from our experience of the constancy of nature. 

First, as regards the antecedent improbability of miracles, we are 
told— 


“ The belief in Divine interposition must be essentially dependent on what we 
previously admit or believe with respect to the Divine attributes ” (p. 118). 


In passing, we would observe, that this is not correct, for Divine 


interposition might be so apparent, so overwhelming, as to over-rule | 


all our preconceived ideas about the character and attributes of God, 
so as to force us to admit its reality. The supposed antecedent 
probability or improbability of Divine interposition, may depend on 
our previous views of the attributes of God, but not belief in it. 

Now Christian writers have argued from the Divine attributes, that 
there is no antecedent improbability against miracles, whereas 
Spinoza and others have come to the very opposite conclusion. His 
great argument against miracles is that they are inconsistent with 
the immutability of the Divine Being, that they are unworthy of the 
great Ruler of the universe, as charging him with weakness or imper- 
fection, as if from time to time Ile had to interfere to correct some- 
thing that was evil, or complete something that was imperfect. And 
we are reminded by the author of this Essay that others entertain the 
same views, and reject miracles altogether 


eee 
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lead to a denial of all active operation of the Deity whatever ; as inconsistent with 
unchangeable infinite perfection” (p. 114). 

The fallacy of this Deistical objection is very transparent. Miracles 
are spoken of asif they were an awkward interruption of the harmony 
and perfection of God’s government, provisional remedies for unfore. 
seen evil, means of meeting an emergency in an order of things imper. 
fectly established. But what will become of this objection if miracles he 
regarded not as violations of God’s plan and purpose, but as essentia| 
parts of it, as embraced in the perfect law ordained by the Infinite 
and Eternal One? If, rising above a mere mechanical view of the 
universe, we see it is something more than a material machine at work 
for no purpose,—if we remember that mind is superior to matter 
that there are spirits which God has created, and with which he hes 
todo; then that his perfect and eternal plan should have provided 
that He might as He pleased draw nearer, su to speak, to those 
spirits, and let his finger be seen more immediately on creation, wil] 
be felt to be, instead of a mark of imperfection, a signal proof of hig 
wisdom, power, and goodness. 

‘*Take (says Butler*) into consideration, religion, or the moral system of the 
world, and then we see distinct particular reasons for miracles—to afford man. 
kind instruction additional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it. And 


this gives a real credibility to the supposition, that it might be a part of the 
original plan of things that there should be miraculous interpositions,” 


While the author of this Essay admits that he differs from the 
Theistic reasoning, he misrepresents the reasoning on the side of 
miracles. He charges us with arguing in a circle, that we first 
derive our ideas of the Divine perfections from a supposed revelation, 
and then argues for an evidence of revelation from those perfections, 


“All our higher and_more precise ideas of the Divine perfections are really 
derived from that very Revelation whose evidence is the point in question. The 
Divine Omnipotence is entirely an inference from the language of the Bible, 
adopted on the assumption of a belief in Revelation. That ‘ with God nothing is 
impossible,’ is the very declaration of Scripture ; yet on this the whole belief in 
miracles is built, and thus, with the many, that belief is wholly the result not the 
antecedent of faith.” (p. 118). 


Now we shall not dwell upon the extraordinary statement that 
“the Divine Omnipotence is entirely an inference from the language 
of the Bible.” We believe it to be an inference of reason, and that 
“ His eternal power and Godhead are clearly seen from the things 
that are made;”’ but we protest strongly against the unfounded 
assertion that “the whole belief in miracles is built”? on “ with 
God nothing is impossible,’ and that we reason in a vicious circle, 
arguing for miracles from the Divine perfections, and learning the 
Divine perfections from the Revelation of which miracles are adduced 
as the evidence. To say thisis to affirm what is not the case. We 
do not argue from the attributes of God that there are miracles ; but 
reasoning from them we meet an objection which asserts the impro- 
bability of miracles. 

‘We do not (says Paley)+ assume the attributes of the Deity, or the existence 
of a future state, in order to prove the reality of miracles. That reality always 
must be proved by evidence. We assert only, that in miracles adduced in sup- 


port of Revelation, there is not any such antecedent improbability as no testi- 
mony can surmount.” 


Yet, with these words of Paley before him, the writer says,— 
‘* Paley’s grand resource is, once believe in a God, and all is easy ” (p. 114). 
Now Paley says no such thing. He sayst :— 

** Once believe that there is a God, and miracles are not incredible.” 


Ife does not argue that a belief in miracles will follow from belief 


in a God, but that such belief will remove any such alleged improba- 


_ bility as would render them incredible. 


‘fon the plea that our ideas of the Divine perfections must directly discredit | 


the notion of occasional interposition ; 


it must be occasionally interrupted and violated when the necessity of the case 
compelled, as the emergency of a revelation was imagined to do, . . Such are 
the arguments of Theodore Parker, who denies miracles Lecause everywhere I find 
law the constant mode of operation of an infinite God, or that of Wegscheider, that 
the belief in miracles is irreconcilable with the idea of an eternal God consistent 
with himself,” &c. (p. 114). 

Again, we are told that such writers as J. Sterling, Emerson, and 
Professor F. W. Newman have agreed 
‘that the entire view of Theistical principles, in their highest spiritual purity, 
is utterly at variance with all conception of suspension of the laws of nature, or 
with the idea of any kind of external manifestation addressed to the senses.” 

With the reasonings or even the first principles of these writers, 
the author of this Essay says he does not agree; but he thinks that 
any one who, in the present day, would fairly reason out the question 
of miraculous evidence, must give a patient discussion to this class 
of arguments. We are prepared to do this, though we feel that he 
has himself, in one sentence, sufficiently disposed of them, when he 
says,— 


“‘ All such Theistic reasonings, in fact, if pushed to their consequences, must 


that it is derogatory to the idea of infinite | 


power and wisdom to suppose an order of things so imperfectly established, that | omitted by Hume, when he represents the case of miracles as a 





We go further, and would 
say that belief in the Divine perfection would lead us to consider 
miracles as probable. If there be a God, not only infinite, eternal, 
omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, but full of mercy, goodness, 
and Jove, a God who takes an interest in the creation he has made, 
and in man whom he has formed; if man be a being destined for 
eternity, but who needs a light to guide him and point him out the 
way, then we affirm there is a high antecedent probability that God 
would interpose for such an end. This is the element entirely 


contest of improbabilities. 

That miracles are rendered probable by the foregoing cousidera- 
tion is stated by Locke, in a remarkable passage which is entirely 
misrepresented in this Essay, and referred to for quite a different 
purpose from the one intended. There is a constant propensity in 
this, as well as in the former Essay, to misrepresent the authors 
referred to. It is important this should be continually pointed out, 
that we may form a just estimate of the honesty of the writers, and 
Jearn what value is to be attached to their statements. Thus, in the 
present instance, the writer is anxious to make it appear that miracles 
are antecedently improbable, and tells us that all in the present day 
admit “the antecedent incredibility of miracles in general; and 
that only “in certain cases of a very special nature that improba- 
bility may be removed.” And as a proof of this, adds :— 

* Locke expressly contends that it is the very extraordinary nature of such au 





* Butler's Analogy, part ii., chap. ii. 
+ Evidences of Christianity, p. 2. 
t Evidences of Christianity, p. 6. 
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—————————— 
emergency which renders an extraordinary interposition requisite, and therefore 
credible ” (p. 113). 

Now Locke, instead of expressly contending about what is here 


stated, does not even name any emergency, nor is he speaking of the | 
antecedent incredibility, or very extraordinary nature of miracles at | 


all; he is speaking of the grounds of probability, as they are “the 
foundations on which our assent is built,” and “ the measure whereby 
‘ts several degrees are regulated.” These grounds are experience 
and testimony ; and he says that the highest degree of probability is 
when experience and testimony concur, and that “the difficulty is 
when testimonies contradict common experience ;” but he adds :—* 

“There is one case where contrary experience lessens not the testimony.” 
« For where supernatural events ave suitable to ends aimed at by him, who has 
power to change the course of nature, then, under such circumstances, they may 
be the fitter to procure belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or con- 
trary to, ordinary observation. This is the proper case of miracles, which, well 
attested, do not only find credit themselves, but give it also to other truths, which 
need such confirmation.” 


And this leads us to consider the second ground on which the 
improbability of miracles is alleged, namely, want of experience. 
We have, it is said, a constant and universal experience of the uni- 
formity of nature’s operations, an experience so universal as to 
render any interruption of them inconceivable :— 

“The entire range of the inductive philosophy is at once based upon, and in 
every instance ten’. *%) confirm, by immense accumulation of evidence, the grand 
truth of the universal order and constancy of natural causes as a primary law of 


belief, so strongly entertained and fixed in the mind of every true inductive 
inquirer, that he cannot even conceive the possibility of its failure” (p. 109). 


To this it is sufficient to reply that the great author of the induc- 
tive philosophy, Lord Bacon, was himself a firm believer in miracles, 
nor could he see the wisdom of the conclusion that, because God 
generally governs the world by fixed and known Jaws, therefore He 
never has, nor never will, for a special purpose, introduce an extra- 
ordinary power. But this objection is, in truth, just the old one of 
Hume. This Deistical writer says t:— 


‘© A miracle is a violation of the laws of nature, and as a firm and unalterable 
experience hath established these laws, the proof against a miracle, from the 


| 


| 





very nature of the fact, is as entire as argument from experience can possibly be | 


imagined,” 


Now this argument, if argument it can be called, is either 
ridiculous or fallacious. When we are told that miracles 
are incredible because they are contrary to experience, we 
ask, what are we to understand by the expression “ contrary to 
experience?” If it be meant that miracles are contrary to all 
experience, this is simply to beg the whole question and to assume 
the very point in dispute: but if it be meant that miracles are con- 
trary to the objector’s experience, this, perhaps, may be admitted 
without our being very apprehensive of the consequences. If 
Ilume and his followers say that miracles are contrary to universal 
experience, the argument is fallacious, for they assume what we deny ; 
if they say they are contrary to their experience the argument is 
ridiculous, and might tell equally against many other facts, as well 
as against miracles. 

Again, it has been well pointed out by Paley that the argument 
against miracles, from the want of experience, goes upon a false 
assumption, namely, that if miracles were wrought on the promulga- 
tion of Christianity they would be repeated so often as to make them 
the objects of general experience ; whereas the strongest assumption 
is against this, for if miracles were continually repeated they would, 
in fact, cease to be miracles, but would take their place in the ordinary 
course of nature; and, judging from analogy, we have reason to think 
that miracles cluster around particular epochs, and are wrought only 
from some great and special end. Lord Bacon says t :— 

“Whensoever God doth transcend the law of nature by miracles, which may 
ever seem as new creations, he never cometh to that point or pass, but in regard 
to the work of redemption, which is the greater, and whereto all God’s signs and 
miracles do refer.” 

Thus, then, the improbability against miracles, from their not being 
experienced, is no greater than the probability that if ever they had 
been performed they would be continually repeated; but there is no 
probability of this, and therefore there 1s no improbability against 
them from want of experience. Thus, on this ground, as well as on 
that of antecedent considerations, the argument against miracles fails. 

IV. Once more, it is objected that miracles are useless, for that, 
even though their reality be admitted, their evidence is not conclu- 
sive, and in proof of this the case of the Jews in the time of our 
Lord is referred to, who acknowledged the presence of a supernatural 
power, but denied that it was from God. 


_ “The Pharisees set down the miracles of Christ to the power of evil spirits” 
‘p. 116). “With the contemporaries of Christ and the apostles it was not a 
({Yestion of testimony or credibility ; it was not the mere occurrence of what they 
all regarded as a supernatural event, as such, but the particular character to be 
‘“ssigued to it, which was the point in question” (p. 117). 


But how can this be regarded as any argument against the use of 
miracles? If some did not believe, many did. We know that a 











* Locke on the Human Understanding, book iv., ch. xvi., sec. 13. 
+ Hume’s Philosophical Essays. Essay X. 
+ Bacon’s Theological Works. A Confession of Faith, Vol. I. p. 338. 
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_ miracle has not of itself the power to convince the heart; but even 
_ in the case of the unbelieving Jews, it convinced them of the pre- 


sence of a power superhuman. It might as reasonably be objected 
to Christ’s words as to his works, that all did not believe. If some 
are so blind or ignorant as to mistake good money for base coin, is 
that a proof that the good is useless? Though the Pharisees, blinded 
by pride and bigotry and passion, said Christ had a devil, there were 
others who said, “ No man can do these miracles that thou doest 
except God be with him.” And “ Many believed in his name, when 
they saw the miracles which he did.” And so, many of our modern 
sceptics have admitted the evidential force of miracles properly 
attested. Thus Woolston says — * 


“Tt will be granted on all hands that the restoring a person indisputably dead 
to life is a stupendous miracle ; and that two or three such miracles, well attested 
and credibly reported, are enough to conciliate the belief that the author of them 
was a Divine agent, and invested with the power of God.” 


But another argument is employed to prove the uselessness of 
miracles. It is founded on the admission that in judging of a reve- 
lation by them, we must take into consideration the character of the 
revelation itself; and that external testimony of miracles, if there 
was wanting internal excellence of doctrine, would not make us re- 
ceive the revelation as from God. All must admit this to be so, for 
miracles might be wrought by the power of evil. We believe that 
Satan has been, and will again be permitted to work miracles in the 
earth; and therefore a miracle could not persuade us to receive that 
which is evil from God. If “an angel from heaven” were to preach 
any other Gospel unto us we should not receive it. But, asks the 
writer, 

‘‘ What is it but to acknowledge the right of an appeal, superior to that of all 
miracles, to our own moral tribunal ?” (p. 122). 


Doubtless so, but what of that? it is merely to acknowledge that 
man is a moral as well as an intellectual being, and that God 
appeals to his conscience as well as to his reason. If a man came 
forward working miracles, it would not necessarily prove that God 
was with him, but it would prove that either God or Satan was, and 
then we should apply the Saviour’s rule, “by their fruits ye shall 
know them,” so that as Dean Trench says,t “the doctrine is to try 
the miracle as well as the miracle to seal the doctrine.’ What is the 
inference drawn from this ? 


‘On this view, it would follow that all external attestation would seem super- 


(p. 124). 

Here we detect the fallacy. The external attestation is not super- 
fluous, if that which it attests concur with our moral convictions, for 
then it seals it as from God ; as no miracle could make us accept that 
which is evil as from God, so without a miracle we cannot accept 
that which is good, as coming immediately from Him. This is the 
use of a miracle, it is the signet with which God seals his letter. 
We believe, then, that Paley was right in saying that we cannot 
conceive a revelation to be given except by miracles; though it is 
stated we know not on what grounds, 


‘‘ it is now generally admitted that Paley took too exclusive a view in asserting 
this” (p. 119). 


How else, we ask, could a revelation be attested? Why a revela- 
tion is in itself miraculous, so that a miracle is embraced in the very 
idea of a revelation; even if it be imparted only to the mind of an 
individual, it is then “an invisible miracle,” and it can be authenti- 
cated to the world only by a miracle that is external. Such clearly 
was the end for which miracles were given, and such was their use ; 
we read “they went forth and preached everywhere, the Lord 
working with them, and confirming the word with signs following” 
(Mark xvi. 20). 

But now, because we put miracles in their right place, and assign 
to them their right office, we are told not only that they are useless, 
but that we confess that they ave useless. And this confession is 
ascribed by the writer to three parties he is pleased to distinguish. 


‘‘ While the highest section of Anglican orthodoxy does not hesitate openly to 
disavow the old evidential argument, referring everything to the authority of the 
Church, the more moderate virtually discredit it by a general tone of vacillation 
between the antagonistic claims of reason and faith, intuition and evidence ; 
while the extreme evangelical school, strongly asserting the literal truth of the 
Bible, seeks its evidence wholly in spiritual impressions, regarding all exercise of 
the reason as partaking in the nature of sin” (p, 120). 


Now we know not that the parties here spoken of would accept 
us as their champion, nor do we mean to assume the office; but we 
feel quite sure that one and all would declare that their views are in 
this passage entirely misrepresented. Of course, not only “ the 
highest section of Anglican orthodoxy,’’ but all who believe that the 
Church is a society divinely appointed, will feel that they do not any 
longer need the evidential view of miracles to prove this; but when 
we are told that “ by a school of writers of the most highly orthodox 
pretensions, it is elaborately argued to the effect that revelation 
ought to be believed though destitute of strict evidence, either 
iiiternal or external, and though we neither see it nor know it” 





* Discourse V. 
+ Preliminary Essay.—T!e Authority of a Miracle, 
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(p. 119), we are bound to say of this statement that it is posi- 
tively and wilfully untrue. Did the writer suppose that bis quota- 
tions and references would never be examined? If so, he was greatly 
mistaken. In proof of his monstrous assertion, he quotes from “ Tracts 
for the Times,”’ No. X., p. 4:— 

“We must be as sure that the Bishop is Christ's appointed representative as if 
we actually saw him work miracles, as St. Peter and St. Paul did.” 

But what are the facts? Tract No. X. contains “the heads of a 
week-day lecture delivered to a country congregation,” and the 

reacher, addressing a body of believers, some of whom had lately 

een confirmed, takes occasion to speak of the office and authority of 
Bishops, and of the honour and reverence due to them for their 
office sake, in the course of which the following passage occurs :— 

* «There is a temptation which comes on many men to honour no one, except 
such as they themselves know, such as have done a favour or kindness to them 
personally. Thus sometimes people speak against those who are put over them in 
this world’s matters, as the king. They say, ‘What is the king to me? he never 
did me any good? Now, I answer, whether he did or not, is nothing to the 
purpose. “We are bound for Cuartst’s sake to honour him, because he is king, 
though he lives far from us ; and this all well-dispoeed right-minded people do. 
And so in just the same way, though for much higher reasons, we must 
honour the Bishop because he is the Bishop—for his office sake ; because he is 
Christ's minister, stands in the place of the Apostles, is the shepherd of our souls 
on earth while Curis? is away. This is Farru, to look at things not as seen but 
as unseen ; to be as sure that the Bishop is Christ’s appointed Representative, as 
if we actually saw him work miracles as St. Peter and St. Paul did.” 

Now, we put it to any one, is this “an elaborate argument to the 
eflect that revelation ought to be believed, though destitute of strict 
evidence, either internal or external ; and though we neither see it, 
or know it!” ? or is it honest to make such a statement upon 
a garbled passage, detached from its context, while the real meaning 
and object of the author are carefully concealed? But there is a 
general reference without any quotation to Tract No. LXXXV., 

p. 85—100, which, if possible, is still more disgraceful. We have 
carefully read through the portion indicated, which is Lecture vir., 
and we confidently affirm that neither in word or design does it 
teach that revelation ought to be believed though destitute of strict 
evidence. On the contrary, the whole force of the argument rests 
upon the truth that Revelation is from God. The subject of the 
Lecture is “ Internal Difficulties of the Canon and the Catholic Creed 
Compared,” and the object of it is to show that as the Bible is from 
God, though there are some difficulties in it, so Church doctrines 
may be from Him, notwithstanding similar difficulties. 

“‘+ If, in spite of these, Scripture is nevertheless from God, so again, in spite 
of similar apparent difficulties, the Catholic system may be from Him also.” 

And so the author of the Tract argues that on such grounds men 
might as well object to Scripture as to Catholic doctrine. And, 
indeed, in a remarkable way, he declares this is what the age is 
coming to t:— 

“This is what the age is coming to, and I wish it observed. We know it denies 
the existence of the Church as a divine institution: it denies that Christianity has 
been cast into any particular social mould, Well, but this, I say, is not all; it is 
rapidly tending to deny the existence of any system of Christianity cither ; any creed, 
doctrine, philosophy, or by whatever other name we designate it.” 

The writer then gives a warning that we should be careful, “ lest 
we fall in with the evil tendencies of the times in which our lot is 
cast,’’ and closes with counsel to those who may have doubts upon 
some points, and who may not have the means of thoroughly examin- 
ing them. The counsel is so wise and beautiful we cannot avoid 
quoting a portion of the passage § :— 

“Whether I can prove this or that part to my satisfaction, yet, since I can 
prove all in a certain way, and cannot separate part from part for certain, I 
canvot be wrong in taking the whole, I am sure that if there be error, which I 
have yet to learn, it must be not in principle, but in mere matters of detail. If 
there be corruption or human addition in what comes to me, it must be in little 
matters, not in great. On the whole, I must have God's revelation, and that 
in what I see before me, with whatever incidental errors. Iam sure, on the other 
hand, that the way which the age takes cannot be right, for it tends to destroy reve- 
lation altogether. Whether this or that doctrine, this or that book of Scripture is 
fully proveable or not, that line of objection to them cannot be right which when pur- 
sued destroys Church, Creed, Bible altogether, —which obliterates the very name of 
Curist from the world. This is the reflection which I recommend to all, 
80 far as they have not the means of examining the evidences for the Church, Creed, 
and Canon of Scripture ; but I must not be supposed to imply, because I have so 


put the matter, that those who have the means will not find abundant evidence for 
the divinity of all three.” 


Now we put it again to every honest mind, is it here “ elaborately 
argued to the effect that revelation ought to be believed, though 
destitute of strict evidence, either internal or external, and though 
we neither see it nor know it?” Yet such is the style of the volume 
that is to shake the religious faith of England! Nor does the writer 
deal more fairly with the two other parties he names. “The more 
moderate virtually discredit it (the old evidential argument), by a 
general tone of vacillation between the antagonistic claims of reason 
and faith.” On this we would observe, that he cannot understand 
the province either of reason or faith who says their claims are 
antagonistic, nor is it to vacillate between them to allow the claims of 


* Tracts for the Times, No. X., pp. 3, 4. 
+ Tract, No. LXXXV., p. 87. 

= P. 99. 

§ Tract, No, L¥XXV., pp. 100, 101. 
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both, and assign to each its proper sphere; while again we are quite 
sure it is a libel on the “ evangelical school,’ however “ extreme,” op 
however “strongly asserting the literal truth of the Bible,” to Bay 
it regards “all exercise of the reason as partaking in the nature 
of sin.” 

Before passing from this head, we have once more to point out the 
writer’s method of misquotation. In his endeavour to show that 
miracles are useless, he says that some contend that the attestation 
of miracles is not irresistible, and confess that there still remains 
uncertainty in faith. 

“Some of the most strenuous advocates of the Christian ‘evidences’ readj] 
avow, indeed expressly contend, that the attestation of miracles is, after all, not 
irresistible ; and that in the very uncertainty which confessedly remains, lies the 
‘trial of faith,’ which it is thus implied must really rest on some other independent 
moral conviction ” (p. 142). 


In proof of this, we read in a note, See e. g., Butler’s “ Analogy,” 
pt. ii. ch. 6. Now will it be believed that in this chapter, instead 0; 
expressly contending that the attestation of miracles is not irresistible, 
Butler is not arguing about miracles at all; and instead of confessing 
that the Christian evidences are uncertain, he treats of “ the supposed 
deficiency in the proof of revelation.” The chapter commences 
thus :— 


‘‘It has been thought, by some persons, that if the evidence of revelation 
appears doubtful, this itself turns into a positive argument against it.” 


He then proceeds to make out two points :—first, that even were 
the evidence doubtful, this would not be a positive proof against it; 
and secondly, that its not appearing obvious to some men, may con- 
stitute one particular part of their trial. And he closes by saying, 
that all his observations are made for the sake of persons who 
“throw off all regard to religion under pretence of want of evidence.” 
Yet the writer of this Essay has the assurance to tell us that Butler, 
in this chapter, “expressly contends that the attestation of miracles 
is, after all, not irresistible’ We shall not trust ourselves to 
speak of such conduct in the way that it deserves, but we believe 
that, upon every honest mind, it will have its due effect. 

V. We come now to consider the last argument against miracles, 


_which may, in truth, be regarded as the climax of absurdity. We are 
told not only that miracles are incredible, that they are incapable of 


proof, that they are improbable, that they are useless, but, to crown 
the climax, that they are impossible. 


‘In an age of physical research like the present, all highly cultivated minds and 


| duly advanced intellects have imbibed, more or less, the lessons of the inductive 


philosophy, and have at least in some measure learned to appreciate the grand 
foundation and conception of universal law—to recognise the impossibility even of 
any two material atoms subsisting together without a determinative relation—of any 
action of the one on the other, whether of equilibrium or of motion, without refer- 
ence to a physical cause—of any modification whatsoever in the existing conditions 
of natural agents, wnless through the invariable operation of a series of eternally 


| impressed consequences, following in some necessary chain of orderly connection, how- 





| 


| 
' 


ever imperfectly known to us” (p. 133). 


This, of course, if true, settles the question, and all previous objec- 
tions were useless. If it be impossible for Gop to alter the ordinary 
chain of causation, if it be impossible for any modification whatsoever 
to take place in the existing conditions of material agents, ‘ unless 
through the invariable operation of a series of eternally impressed 
consequences following in some necessary chain of orderly connec- 
tion,” then there can be no such thing as a miracle in the true 
sense of the word. But we maintain that this assertion is both phi- 
losophically and ethically false. It banishes God completely from 
his universe, and it invests Nature with a vitality which in itself it 
does not possess. 


** Some say that in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
The infant elements received a law, 
From which they swerve not since. That under force 
Of that controlling ordinance they move, 
And need not his immediate hand, who first 
Prescribed their course, to regulate it now. 
Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
The encumbrance of his own concerns, and spare 
The great artificer of all that moves 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of unremitted vigilance and care, 
As too laborious and severe a task.” 


This is precisely the philosophy and the religion of the Essay 
before us, and it is nothing more nor less than the religion and 
philosophy of Epicurus :— 

**That which is eternally happy cannot be burthened with any labour itself, or impose 40y 


on another: nor can it be influenced by resentment or favour.”’ * 


But we again repeat they are both false; for what is nature ? 


** Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is God.” 


What are the laws of nature? They are just the constant expres 
sions of God’s will; the results of the energizing power of an ever 
present Deity. And while the idea “that there must be a constantly 
acting moving force to keep it (nature) going”? (p. 135), is called a 
“ peripatetic dogma,” an “ exploded chimera,”’ we call the statement 
that “the stability of the heavenly motions is but the type of the 
universal self-sustaining and self-evolving powers which pervade all 


nature” (p. 184)—the idle dream of the lazy Epicurean who makes 





_ * “Quod beatum wternumque sit, id nee habere ipsum neguti quidquam, nec exhibere alter ; 
itaque neque ira, neque gratia teneri.”"—‘‘ Cicero de Natura Deorum,”’ lib, i. sect. 17. 
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his God an old man nodding on the clouds. This Essay takes for 
granted that all physical philosophy is on its side. Within the com- 

‘ass of a few pages we find the following :—“ physical facts,” “ phy- 
sical causes,” “ physical evidence,” “ physical contemplation,” “phy- 
sical knowledge,’ “cosmical philosophy,’ “physical research,” 
“ advaneed intellects,” ‘inductive philosophy,” “physical cause,” 
“ phiiosophical inquirers,” “ physical philosophy,” . physical truth,”’ 
“physical and mathematical sciences,” “cosmical philosophers ’”’ 
(pp. 132—134); while “ would-be philosophers,” “ redoubtable 
champions,” who “evince their profound knowledge of mechanical 
philosophy,” are the terms applied to those who venture to believe 
in the constant agency of a present God, or that, in the language of 
Scripture, He “ upholds all things by the word of his power.” There 
is bere such an affectation of knowledge, science, and philosophy, 
that we deem it important to show how widely many of our best 
philosophers differ with him as to the nature of physical causation. 
They hold that there are no such things as inherent powers in matter; 
that power “is an attribute in a being by which he can do certain 
things if he wills,” and that “we are unable to conceive any active 
power to be exerted without will.” Accordingly, that the laws of 
nature are nothing more than the results of the constant agency of 
the Divine will. 

Thus Reid says :— 

*« The laws of nature are the rules according to which the effects are produced; but there 
must be a cause which operates according to these rules. The rules of navigation never navi- 
gated aship. The rules of architecture never built a house. Upon the theatre of nature we see 
innumerable effects, which require an agent endowed with active power; but the agent is behind 
the scene, whether it be the Supreme cause alone, or a subordinate cause or causes,” 

So again Dugald Stewart :— 


+ ‘* In the material universe the subjects of our observation are understood by all men to be 
unconscious and passive (that is, are understood to be unchangeable in their state, without the 
influence of some foreign and external force), and, consequently, the order so admirably main- 
tained, amidst all the various changes which they actually undergo, not only implies intelligence 
in its first conception, but implies, in its continued existence, the incessant agency of power, 
executing the purposes of wise design. After what has been already said, it is hardly necessary 
to take notice of the absurdity of that opinion, or rather of that mode of speaking which seems to 
refer the order of the universe to general laws operating as efficient causes. Absurd, however, 
as it is, there is reason to suspect that it has, with many, had the effect of keeping the Deity out 
of view, while studying his works.”’ 


Once more Dr. Thomas Brown says :— 


t ‘* However pompous the term laws may seem, as if it denoted something different from the 
phenomena themselves, and paramount to them, are in truth nothing more than the expression 
of the most general circumstances, in which the phenomena themselves have been felt by us to 
agree.” 

§ ‘* God speaks and it is done. We imagine nothing intermediate in our highest contempla- 
tion of his power. We believe only, that when He willed creation, a world arose; and that in 
all future time His will to create cannot exist without being followed by the instant rise into 
being of whatever He may have willed ; that His will to destroy anything will be in like manner 
followed by its non-existence, and His will to vary the course of things by miraculous appear- 
ances.” 


To these we must add the words of a living philosopher, Professor 
Owen 


‘« Everywhere in organic nature we see the means not only subservient to the end, but that 
end accomplished by the simplest means. Hence we are compelled to regard the great cause of 
all, not like certain philosophic ancients, as a uniform and quiescent mind, as an all-pervading 
anima mundi, but as an active and anticipating intelligence.” 





——t 
. 


With such “would-be philosophers” as these we should wish to be 
numbered. We believe that their views of physical causation 
are true, and that the idea that there can be no change in the 
existing condition of the material world, “ unless through the invari- 
able operation of a series of eternally impressed consequences,” is as 
impious as it is false, landing us practically in Atheism, resigning 
mankind and the world to the most rigid Fatalism, denying both 
the exercise of providence and the answer of prayer; in a word, 
embodying the very thought of the scoffers in the last days:— 
“ Where is the promise of his coming, for since the fathers fell asleep 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation ”’ 
(2 Peter iii. 4). 

The necessary consequence of this “physical”’ and “ philosophical” 
theory is plainly avowed. Christianity must be regarded no longer 
as a reality, it cannot be connected with material things :— 

‘‘The more knowledge advances, the more it has been, and will be, acknowledged that Christ- 
ianity, as a real religion, must be viewed apart from connection with physical things” (p. 128). 

What the full meaning of this may be we cannot exactly divine ; 
for our part we cannot view Christianity in entire severance from 
physical things, for the world is its sphere, an incarnate Saviour its 
foundation, the resurrection of the body its blessed hope. Perhaps, 
from what immediately follows, the meaning is that we must look 
upon it merely as ideal, and that it does not at all depend on any 
physical truth :— 

“The first dissociation of the spiritual from the physical was rendered necessary by the 


palpable contradictions disclosed by astronomical discovery with the letter of Scripture. Another 
stil wider and more material step has been effected by the discoveries of geology. More recently 














them now, but we must say something upon the last point raised, 
especialiy as in another passage it is more fully brought out. To 
this passage, which is a most important one, we would direct par- 
ticular attention :— 


** Just a similar scepticism has been evinced Wy nearly all the first physiologists of the day 
who have joined in rejecting the development the=ries of Lamarck and the ‘ Vestiges ;’ and 
while they have strenuously maintained successive creations, have denied and denounced the 
asserted Saga of organic life by Messrs. Crosse and Weekes, and strictly maintained the 
impossibility of spontaneous generation on the alleged ground of contradiction to experience. 
Yet it is now acknowledged, under the high sanction of the name of Owen, that creation is onl 
another name for our ignorance of the mode of production ; and it has been the unanswered a 
unanswerable argument of another reasoner that new species must have originated either out of 
their inorganic elements, or out of previously organized forms ; either development or spon- 
taneous generation must be true; while a work has now appeered by a naturalist of the most 
acknowleged authority, Mr. Darwin's masterly volume on ‘ The Origin of Species,’ by the law 
of natural selection, which now substantiates, on undeniable grounds, the very principle so lon 
denounced by the first naturalists—the origination of new species by nsterel’ causes; & wor 
which must soon bring about an entire revolution of opinion in favour of the grand principle of 
the self-evolving powers of nature" (p. 139). 


The subjects referred to in this passage are of the highest interest 
and importance ; but certainly the passage itself is one which could 
hardly be equalled for boldness of assertion, deficiency of proof, or 
shamefulness of misrepresentation. In the first place Professor 
Owen’s name is made use of in order to destroy the true idea of 
“creation,” which regards nature as the effect of a great First Cause ; 
and his address to the British Association in 1858 is referred to in a 
note to justify this reference to his name. 

** It is now acknowledged, under the high sanction of the name of Owen (British Associa- 
—_ Address, 1858) that ‘ creation’ is only another name for our ignorance of the mode of pro- 

uction,” 

We shall now quote the passage referred to, and leave it to speak 
for itself :— 

** Tt may be well to bear in mind that by the word ‘creation,’ the zoologist means a process 
he knows not what. Science has not yet ascertained the secondary causes that operated when 
‘the earth brought forth grass and herb, yielding seed after its kind;’ and when ‘the waters 
brought forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life ;" and supposing both the fact and 
the whole process of the so called spontaneous generation of a fruit-bearing tree, or of a fish, 
were scientifically demonstrated, we should still retain as strongly the idea, WHICH 18 THR CHIEF 


OF THE MODI OR GROUP OF IDEAS WE CALL ‘ CREATION,’ viz., that the process was ordained by 
and HAD ORIGINATED FROM AN ALL-WISE AND POWERFUL FIRST CAUSE OF ALL THINGS,”* 


Comment upon this would be superfluous; however we may be 
charitably disposed to distinguish between the author’s personal and 
literary character, we feel that to the latter at least this must be most 
damaging. Noris this all. It is said that “either development or 
spontaneous generation must be true.’ Now, while we feel with 
Owen that even if spontaneous generation were true, it would not 
exclude the idea of a Creator; for it matters not whether He works 
with or without secondary causes; we also with Owen believe that 
there is no foundation whatever for the theories of spontaneous 
generation and transmutation of species, and instead of assenting to 
the assertion that either must be true, we are convinced that both 
are false. First, let us inquire on what ground the writer condemns 
“ the first physiologists of the day” for maintaining the impossibility 
of spontaneous generation on the alleged ground of contradiction to 
experience? He tells us “the asserted production of organic life by 
Messrs. Crosse and Weekes.” Let us fora moment consider the 
facts of this case which is so confidently adduced to establish spon- 
taneous generation. Mr. Crosse, in the year 1837, was engaged in 
making experiments on electro-crystallization, in the course of which 
he was surprised to find that insects presented themselves in certain 
circumstances under conditions usually considered fatal to animal 
life. To use his own words :— 


**TIn a great number of experiments, made by passing a long current of electricity through 
various fluids (and some of them were considered to be destructive of animal life), acari have 
made their appearance ; but never excepting on an electrified surface kept constantly moistened, 
or beneath the surface of an electrified fluid.” 

Several of these experiments he describes. Thus, a piece of quartz 
was plunged two inches deep in a glass vessel containing fluo-silicic 
acid, through which a current of electricity was passed for more than 
a twelvemonth, and at the end of some months three of these acari 
were visible on the piece of quartz, which was kept negatively elec- 
trified. Again, he took two ounces of powdered black flint, with 
which he mixed six ounces of carbonate of potassa; upon this boiling 
water was poured, and the solution was made to drop through a piece 
of porous red oxide of iron from Vesuvius, which was kept constantly 
electrified, and after some time these acari appeared upon this piece 
of iron. As soon as Mr. Crosse announced this remarkable fact he 
was at once, by persons having more zeal than knowledge or discre- 
tion, denounced as an unbeliever. His reply was characteristic : 


| “That he was sorry to see that the faith of his neighbours could be 


the antiquity of the human race, and the development of species, and the rejection of the idea of 
‘creation,’ have caused new advances in the same direction. In all these cases, there is, indeed, | 
4 direct discrepancy between what has been taken for revealed truth and certain undeniable 
eXisting monuments to the contrary ’”’ (p. 129). 


The first two statements in this passage which assert a discrepancy 
between Scripture and the discoveries of astronomy and geology 
form the subject of another Essay. We shall not, therefore, consider 


ce st Menage on the Powers of the Human Mind.” By Thomas Reid, D.D. Vol. III., Essay L., 
-hap. >. 


wy ae of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald Stewart. Vol. II, Chap. IL, 


> ‘* Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind.” 
8S Ibid. Lect. VIl. 
“* Classification of Mammals.” 


~ 


3y Thomas Brown, M.D. Lect. V. 


Appendix A, On the Extinction of Species, p. 63. 





overset by the claw of a mite.” As aman of science, he simply 
stated the result of his experiment, others drew conclusions which he 
never thought of. He tells us that the simplest solution of the 
problem that occurred to him was, “that they arose from ova depo- 
sited by insects floating in the atmosphere, and hatched by electric 
action.” Hethen imagined “that they might have originated from 
the water ;” but on the whole he was unable to assign any positive 
solution of the phenomenon; but did he assert, as is implied, that be 
produced organic life? Let us hear his own statement :— 


+ ** As to the appearance of the acari under long continued electrical action, I have never, in 
thought, word, or deed, given any one a right to suppose that I considered them as a creation 





*«« Address delivered at the Twenty-eighth Annual Assembly of the British Association, p. 42. 
+ Memorials, Scientific and Literary, of Andrew Crosse. 
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of even a formation from inorganic matter. To create, is to forma something out of a nothing ; 
to annihilate, is to reduce that something to a nothing. Both of these, of course, can only be 
the attributes of the Almighty.” 
. 7 

He also states a remarkable fact with reference to these. “W hen 
a number of these insects congregate, ova are the result.” There is, 
then, we believe, sufficient ground for the following important state- 
ment by Dr. Carpenter :— 


* “Tt may be considered as a fundamental truth of physiological science, that every living 
organism has had its origin in a pre-existing organism. The doctrine of spontaneous genera- 
tion, or the supy* reed ongination of organized structures, de nore, out of assemblages of inor- 

nic particles, although at different times sustained with a considerable show of argument, 
yvaged on a specious array of facts, cannot now be said to have any claim whatever to be received 
as even a possible hypothesia; all the facts on which it claimed to rest, having either been them- 
selves disproved, or having been found satisfactorily explicable on the genera] principle, Omne 
viewm ex ovo. Thus the appearance of animalcules in infusions of decaying organic matter, the 
springing up of fungi in spots to which it would not have been supposed that their germs could 
have been conveyed, the occurrence of Entozoa in the bodies of various animals into which it 
seemed almost beyond possibility that their eggs could have been introduced, with other facts of 
a like nature, may now be accounted for, without any violation of probability, by our increased 
knowledge of the mode in which these organisms are propagated.” 

The theory of development is, if possible, more baseless than that 
of spontaneous generation. True, Mr. Darwin’s recent work on 
“The Origin of Species” strongly maintains it. But with all due 
respect for Mr. Darwin, we are compelled to say that instead of 
bringing about a revolution in physiological science, his work is by 
no means likely to add to his reputation as a naturalist. In the face 
of facts, in the face of difficulties he confesses he cannot explain, in 
the absence of that experience on which the true inductive philosophy 
builds its conclusions, where the light of science cannot lead him, le 
Jets fancy and imagination roam. Everything is opposed to his 
theory: the law of sterility of hybrids fixes the limits of species, the 
embalmed animals of Egypt prove that during 3,000 years no trans- 
mutation has taken place in our domesticated animals, the absence 
of a single specimen in the strata of earth of any animal in the 
transition state proves that such transition has never taken place, 
while the total absence now in nature of any such connecting link, 
shows that it is not taking place. Mr. Darwin admits that if his 
theory be true, 

+ * It is indisputable that, before the lowest Silurian stratum was deposited, long periods 
elapsed, as long as, or probably far longer, than the whole interval from the Silurian age to the 
present day, and that during these vast and quite unknown periods of time, the world swarmed 
with living creatures,” 
though while making this admission he acknowledges that the most 
eminent geologists are convinced that, in the organic remains of the 
Silurian rocks we see the dawn of life on this planet, while “to the 
question why we do not find records of these vast primordial periods,” 
he replies, “ I can give no satisfactory answer.” Surely a professed 
disciple of the inductive philosophy, he has forgotten its fundamental 
law :— 

3 ‘‘ Homo, nature minister et interpres, tantum facit et intelligit, quantum de nature ordine, 
re vel mente oblservaverit ; nec amplius scit, aut potest,” 


To the speculations of Darwin we may, then, well oppose the | 


scientific deductions of Professor Owen :— 


_ § “ No known cause of change productive of the varieties of mammalian species could operate 
in ee size, the shape, or the connections of the premaxillary bones which so remarkably 
distinguish the trogloclytes gorilla, not from man only, but from all other anthropoid apes. 

** The unity of the human species is demonstrated by the constancy of those osteological and 
dental characters to which the attention is more particularly directed in the investigation of the 
corresponding characters of the high quadrumina. Man is the sole pseu of his genus, the 
sole representative of his order and sub-class. Thus, I trust, has been furnished the confutation 
of the notion of a transformation of the ape into the man,” 

If after this anyone will maintain the development theory of 
Lamarck, who boldly sketches the process by which the ourang- 
outang was transformed into the man, we must only leave him in 
the undisputed enjoyment of the relationship he claims. 

After this digression upon natural philosophy, the writer returns 
to the subject of miracles, before closing his Essay. Following his 
example, we should wish to do the same, for, having been so long on 
the defensive, we think we are entitled to turn the argument for a 


little, and show that all difficulties do not lie on the side of belief. 
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with the character of articles of faith, if they be accepted in a less positive and certain light, as 


involving more or less of the parabolic or mythic character; or, at any rate, as received j 
nection with, and for the sake of the doctrine inculcated” (p. 142). ‘ eines 


Thus a miracle may be regarded from a twofold point of view, as 
an alleged fact to be subject to the examination of reason, or as q 
part of our religious belief proposed for reception by faith. If j¢ 
be submitted to the investigation of reason and physical evidence 
then we are told it must be referred to some known cause, or at all 
events if unknown to some natural law; at the same time, it is added 
though really not supernatural, it may be appealed to in support of 
religious truth, especially when the parties addressed are ignorant, 
If, on the other hand, it is not required that the alleged miracle 
should be considered abstractedly, so that there may be a suspension 
of judgment as to its real nature, then we may piously admit it as a 
part of our religious mythology. Such is the way in which it js 
proposed to account for the Gospel miracles. Now we have already 
observed that the peculiarity of the Gospel miracles is that upon 
their evidence Christianity claimed to be received by the worlJ, 
Both our Lord and his Apostles appealed to them. When Johy 
sent two of his disciples to Christ, saying, “Art Thou He that 
should come? or look we for another ?’’ He answered, “Go your 
way, and tell John what things ye have seen and heard; how that 
the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised.” (Luke vii. 22); and to the Jews he said, “[ 
have greater witness than that of John; for the works which the 
Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I do, bear 
witness of me, that the Father hath sent me” (John vy. 36), 
Again, “If 1 do not the works of my Father, believe me not; but 
if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works: that ye may 
know, and believe, that the Father is in me, and I in Him” (x, 37, 
38). In the study of the Evidences, then, the Gospel miracles 
must be regarded as one of the grounds of faith, and not the object 
of it. They claim to be investigated as facts by reason and evidence. 
What account, then, is to be given of Christ as a professed worker of 
miracles ? That he palmed as miracles on the ignorance and credulity 
of the world what were merely tricks or natural operations. We 
pause toask, do men who speak thus believe that he was the Son of 
God? Can they even believe in his Divine mission P 

Again, the nature of the alleged miracles was such as not to allow 
of this solution. Even were Christ a deceiver, it is impossible that 
the Apostles could have been deceived; no effort of mingled affectioa 
and imagination could possibly have led them to believe that the 
miracles really took place if they did not, or invest the merely 
natural with the character of the supernatural; for example: they 
not only tell us that they saw Christ walking on the sea, but that 
one of their number stepped out of the ship and walked on the waves to 
go tohim. Now no force of imagination can account for this. If it 
happened it was a miracle, if it did not the Apostles were impostors. 
Once more, Christ not only professed to work miracles himself, but 
to confer the power of doing so on others. We read,—* ‘These signs 
shall follow them that believe: in my name shall they cast out 
devils ; they shall speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; 
and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Again we say 
no imagination could lead the Apostles to suppose they possessed 
these miraculous powers if they did not. 

We would now, in bringing this discussion to a conclusion, reduce 
the question to a plain and simple issue. The life of Christ begins 
and ends with an alleged stupendous miracle. ‘“ Great is the mystery 
of godliness; God was manifest in the flesh, . . . received up into 
glory’? (1 Tim. ili. 16). Now talking about physical laws, and ante- 


- cedent convictions, and so forth, will not do; this is merely blinking 


We would observe, then, that Christianity exists as a religion in the | 


world ; moreover, it is the only religion which rested its claims, and 
demanded to be received upon the allegation of miracles.|| Nov, it is 
incumbent upon those who deny miracles to account for this, or at 
least, if they are unable to do so, to propose something by which the 
alleged miracles of the Gospel history are to be explained: the 
writer of the Essay evidently felt this, for to it, in conclusion, he 
addresses himself. Let us well consider his explanation :— 

“To conclude: an alleged miracle can only be regarded in one of two ways; either (1) 
abstractedly, as a physical event, and therefore to be investigated by reason or physical evidence, 
and referred to physical causes, possibly to known causes, but at all events to some higher cause 
or law, if at — unknown ; it then ceases to be supernatural, yet still might be appealed to 
in support of religious truth, especially as referring to the state of knowledge and apprehensions 
of the parties addressed in past ages ; or (2) as connected with religious doctrine regarded in a 
sacred light, asserted on the authority of inspiration. In this case it ceases to be capable of 


investigation by reason, or to own its dominion; it is accepted on religious grounds, and can 
appeal only to the principle and influence of faith. Thus miraculous narratives become invested 


* Principles of Comparative Physiology, by W. B. Carpenter, M.D. Ch. XI., of Generation 
and Development. 

+ Darwin on Species, p. 307. 

? Bacon's Novum Organum, lib. i. aphor. i. 

Classification of Mammals, Appendix B, on the ‘Orang, Chimpanzee, and Gorilla, with 


Butler's Analogy, part ii., ch. vii. 3. 


| 
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the question. We ask, do the writers of these Essays believe in the 


miraculous conception? Do they believe that God was manifest in 
the flesh? They perhaps may say this is a mystery which would 
require explanations. Very well, then, we pass to the closing 
miracle, which simply embraces a question of fact. The Apostles 
tell us that Christ rose from the dead the third day, that they saw 
him, saw him often, that they talked with him, touched him, that He 
taught them, gave them a commission, commanded them to bear 
witness to the world of his resurrection; and finally, that while 
conversing with Him on the Mount, He lifted up His hands and 
blessed them, and as He blessed them He was taken from them, and 
they saw Him go up bodily into heaven, and gazed on Him till He 
passed into the clouds. Now we ask the authors of these Essays, do 
they or do they not believe that this really took place? If they do, 
their volume is so much waste paper; if they do not, let them say 80, 
and then we shall know we have Infidels, not Christians, to deal 
with. Let them make the election; either miracles are true, oF 
Christianity is a lie. 

While, then, the author of this Essay says of marvels, “Opinionum 
commenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat,’’ we would add of 4 
miracle, “ Idque evenit non temere nec casu, sed quod preesentiam 
sepe Devs suam declarat.” 
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